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FOREWORD 


The Dymauic Brahmin by Shri BaJakruhna N. Nair ia a 
vigoroiia» uncosveDtio&al and stimulatiog afFort to understand 
one of the most baAUng problems of Indian social life. It tries 
to explore the methods by means of which a small status 
group—Brahmins—established its grip over the masses of ihidia 
and also is continuing to keep its hold over them even after 
Independence. 

Shri Nair is attracted towards this problem for a number 
cf reasons. Sprin^g from a commimity which was the first 
object of attack by the Brahmin cultural conquerors in the 
South, he uncons^usly is drawn towards a phenomenon 
which resulted in the subtle victory of Brahmins over a spirit' 
ed community. He wants to understand how this could occur, 
and with what consequences. Shri Nair is a vetsa^e scholar. 
He is a keen student of History and Civilizations. Ho is 
impressed by the phenomenon of cultural and ideological con¬ 
quest by a small status group Uke the Brahmins throughout 
the entire length and breadth of India. He wants to under¬ 
stand, throu^ the study of the Brahmins, Prof. Toynbee’s 
thesis of ’Creative hCnority* adopting the technique of 
‘mimesis’ over the imitating majori^ on the Indian stage. 
In fact he attempts to unveil the various techniques of social 
control adopted by the Brahmins. Shri Nair is interested in 
sociological studies. He is a member of the Indian Sociolo¬ 
gical Society, He has also intimate knowledge of, and insight 
into the atmosphere prevailing in the ruling circles. He at¬ 
tempts a critical analysis of the Brahminioal dominaticn subtly 
operating even after Independence. As formulated by Shri 
Nair, ’No serious student of Indian life can deny that Hindu 
society with its institufional complex as it is at present con* 
stHuted is the creative handiwork of Brahmins. The major 
techniques of social control employed by Brahmins in Ancient 
India has been that of cultural and Ideological conquest The 
spread of religious and social inequality through the caste 
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system is immistakably their work and in xnodem times in 
s^te of processes of democratization of life and thought during 
British rule, they have oonsciouely or unconsciously contri> 
buted to economic and political inequality among Indians. 
The strength of the Brahmin cultural conquest may be as* 
soased from the fact that in spite of far reaching poliUcal 
and economic changes in India they have succeeded in main* 
toiniDg the totality of the separate castes within the frame* 
work of a religious community, the unity of which is provided 
by Hinduism as a system of ritual and belief with the Brah¬ 
min enjoying the primacy in every walk of life" and further, 
“the tendency towards Brahjninical ascendancy m every sec¬ 
tor of public life in India has in fact been accentuated since In¬ 
dependence and that the efforts of the present Government in 
many sectors of social life may be interpreted in terms of the 
expansion of Brahrainical ideas and ideals to their ultimate 
goal." Stirred by these factors Shri Nalr attempts to under¬ 
stand the phenomenon. 

According to Shri Nair this study could have been made 
from a number of angles. It could be studied from the Stand¬ 
point of social anthropology, from the standpoint of compara¬ 
tive and rural sociology as well as from the ‘standpoint of 
social psychology viewed from the angle of social control’. 
Shri Nair explicitly formulates his approach in the following 
words. “The study is primarily concerned with an analysis 
of the various techniques of social control employed by the 
Brahmins from the dim past of the India’s cultural history 
upto the present day”. 

Shri Nair formulates his conclusions and proceeds to col¬ 
lect his evidence for his conclusions on the basis of certain 
major sociological assumptions. His entire thesis rests on 
those postulates. They are as follows:— 

1) He accepts the,major postulates formiJated by Pro¬ 
fessor LaPiere with regard to techniques oi social control 
adopted by a small status group for cultural and ideological 
conquest. 
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2) He accepts the broad fourfold classiiioation of Hinduism 
viz. All-India Hinduism, Pennlnsular Hinduism, Regional 
Hinduism and Local Hinduism by Prof. M. K. SrinWaa. On 
this basis he unveils the various techniques and devices adopt¬ 
ed by the Brahmins to control the masses. He illustrates his 
ideas by taking examples from all types of Hinduism, and 
points out how the tadmiques of Control differ at different 
levels. 

3) Shri Hair has explicitly formulated his theory of deve¬ 
lopment of Hindu society and Hinduism. According to him 
the emergence, development, and present state of Hindu 
Society and Hinduism is a oonsdous construct of the status 
group called Brahmins to satisfy its own design of cultural 
and ideological conquest. To quote Shri Nair himself, “The 
role of the Brahmin as the cultural conqueror has been brought 
about through conscious motivation. There Is no denying 
the fact that it is the consciously motivated drives of the 
Brahmin that produced the cultural ^enomena of Hinduism 
in India. Brahmin scholars of today may object to this psy- 
chologistic approach as the false approach towards the izifer- 
pretation of India’s cultural History. . . . However modem 
sociological knowledge provides us with tools of analysis sui- 
ffclent to unravel even the most baffiing of such mysteries. 
Hindu society today is an automaton stimulus response sys¬ 
tem within which the Brahmin plays the key rale (status 
role) like the conductor of an Orchestra”. 

4) Shri Nair contends that during the medieval and 
British peHods Brahmins occupied the position of cultural 
conquerors. According to him even the social and religlt^ 
reform movements were more in the nature of extending 
Brahmin’s control over entire Indian population. These move¬ 
ments wanted to envelop those tribal and untouchable sections 
of the Indian population which were still not absorbed by 
the Brahminlcal social order. Even after the IndepeuderKe 
the Brahmin still wields his power over the Indian masses. 
According to him, the Brahmin wields the power of the state 
today. He operates the entire mechanism of power through 
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the operation of the Bureaucratic central apparatus. He 
GontroU and occupies key positions in all institutions which 
mould social, cultural and political life of India. To put it in 
Shri Nair*s words, “Brahmin remains the same, relentlessly 
persuaded about his personal superiority as a human being— 
a potential superman as Nietzche found him and adamantly 
convinced of the need to secure his persotkal and class as¬ 
cendency over the rest of the people. From Farsuram to 
Pandit Kehru there is thus a single thread running through 
the social historical setting of Indian society and connected by 
the same zeal and apostolic zootivation in order to teach, con¬ 
trol and spread/’ 

Shri Mairis postulates are highly questionable. Each one 
o! them deserves a careful examination and critical scrutiny. 
But this preface is not the arena for that tournament. While 
not in agreement with his major premises, wbat impressed 
me most about this work was its unconventional and provo¬ 
cative nature. Indian History is still a highly speculative 
science. It is being approached from many angles. It is being 
interpreted from many a viewpoint. However, the predomi¬ 
nant viewpoint is to evolve a glorifying, and a Mattering atti¬ 
tude towards the architects of Hinduism. 

Shri Kair by explicitly postulating his malor hypotheses, 
and exi^alning the phenomenon from them, flings a number 
of signiflcant issues over which the Indian Scholars have 
not still given satisfactory ajisweis. 

Shri Nair’s work further pinpoints a number of proUems 
which deserve more objective and unbiased approach. His 
work acts as a warning s^nel against the new Hindu Chauvi¬ 
nist scholarship which is emerging in India and which is elabo¬ 
rating a reactionary glorification of past feudal and pre-feudal 
Hindu values. 

5) Though one may not agree with Shri Nair in accepting 
that Brahmins alone occupy all key positions in the Indian 
society, one has to acknowledge and seriously take noU of 
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the fact that a few dominant classes comprising certain upper 
castes in Indian Society today shape the economic, the poliUcal, 
and the cultural life of the people. This is a dangerous trend 
whose grave implications to our masses must be taken note of. 
Shri Nair’s work very poignantly brings to light this growii^ 
danger. 

Shri Nairas work to my mind is more in the nature of a 
cryptic hypothesis. He himself is competent enough to ex> 
pound in more elaborate manner the germinal idlas presented 
in this short dissertation. I hope Shri Nait will soon come 
out with a major work with fuller data and richer intercon' 
nections of different facets of Hindu life which to my mind he 
has only cursorily touched in this work. 


Department of Sociology, 
Ualverslty of Bombay. 
Bombay. 


A. R. De^M 
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This is a reaaarcb monograph axuj not a political or com* 
munal pamphlet. ’Hie pmpose of thi? study is not to bring 
the Brahmins as a caste in oversharp focus but to rediscover 
them in the Indian social context and establish their social 
identity as a creative minority employing the time-honoured 
social drill of raimeds. The author is in no way anxious to 
stimulate the self-awareness of the Brahmins as a status- 
group. Nevertheless, he does not wish to lend himself to 
any facile misinterpretation as being ants or pro- 
brahmin. He would rather consider himself as a neo- 
Hindu. His chief aim is to attempt a sketch of Indian cul¬ 
ture with its central role played by the Brahmin in the muta¬ 
tion of a primitive society into a coherent institutional pattern 
through the strength of his own personality and depending 
on the mimetic faculty of the unthinking masses of India. 
The study thus adopts a brahmino-centric approach to Indian 
history as a whole and employs for this purpose several intef- 
locking methods of sdentitic analysis. 

Brahmins, as a creative minohty have coTumanded res¬ 
pect and attention from scholars all over the world. Indian 
scholars have, however, been fighting shy of analysing the 
Brahmin’s cultural roles in Indian history except in veiled 
terms as an apolo^ pro sun vita. Recently however> Shri 
K. M, Munshi has come forward to restate the concept of 
the ‘domiTumt minority' in his stimulating booklet on 
‘Warnings of History, treTwb in modem India.’ Bhartlya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1959. Shri Murtshi’s words are in¬ 
variably thought-provoking and compel attention. Similarly, 
among sociologists there has been keener interest of late on 
social psychology and the roles of a 'nom-eetfing group' in 
Indian society. Drs. I, P. Desai and Y. G. Damle for example 
puts interesting posers when they state that "the Brahmin in 
particular and the u{^r castes in general was such a group 
in the past Today, the position of the Brahmin U shaken 
but not that of the upper castes as the norm-setting group. 
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Among these upper castes what are called the educated people 
are tending to form a group* which is believed to emerge as 
a norm-setting group. They are largely engaged in the upper 
administrative, Government and semi-govenmient services* 
in business and in industry. It can be described as a mana¬ 
gerial class and the technocrats. Two quesUons arise m 
regard to this grou|^is ^h>< group really imbued with the 
ideology of a rationalist society and is really a caste? 
Secondly, what are the possibilities of this group becoming a 
norm setting group?”* It is my humble hope that 1 have sought 
to answer these quesUoos sastlsfactorily in the present disser¬ 
tation. Anti-Brahmanism in South India is the political 
slogan of the culturally frustrated persons and groups and 
lequires a deeper analysis. It represents a cnsis in cultural 
evolution ax^d is not the vagary of one political spokesman or 
the expression of feelings of one group. It is essentially a 
sodal malaise that brooks no delay in its therapy. 1 sulxait 
that this is a vital question of poUcy for the national Gov¬ 
ernment to study rather than the subject matter for Umid 
essays' in sociology. Policy-makers themselves cannot dis¬ 
pense with the use of new ideas and concepts, as with the 
widening of the area of understanding of any social problem 
and ^e increase in its analytical knowledge concepts are 
formed and could be used as tools of research. In this con¬ 
nection I would commend part H of my book to the policy¬ 
maker for his dose study. 

Mimesis is a powerful concept popularised by Professor 
Arnold J, Toynbee. It is not just another clever 
generalization as some scholars would take it to be. 
It has a historical validity that Is all too patent under Indian 
conditions. As a coocept it fits in more congenially with the 
tools of analysis in the sociological armamentarium. The social 
control theory elaborated by Prof. Lapiere of Stanford Uni- 
veisity'^U.S.A., comprehends the mimetic technique as well 
and its roots are to be traced to the behavioural calculations 
of the small—social group towards the outer society. The 

• <A zMte on the change in the caste’ by t. P. Desai and Y. G. 
Qeide in Proff$aor Gfivryt’t Petowren Volume, Popular Book Depot, 
Boobty* 1954. pp. 
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author acknowledges with gratitude the insptratioii he derived 
hotel reading his classic* on the subject which has been con¬ 
stantly referred to by him in his dissertation. However, the 
application of the techniques of social control by themselves 
would not have served his purpose fully but for the guiding 
iramework of reference for the study of Hinduism and Hindu 
social institutioDS offered by Prof- M. N. Sriaivas of the Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda (and now of Delhi University). The author 
fftmly believes that the anthropological endeavours of Pro¬ 
fessor Srinlvas constitute themselves as landmarks in Indian 
sociological thou^t as they have for the first lime sought 
to raise the analysis of Hindu social thought and instituhoDS 
above the prevailing stilted ways of thmlfing inhibited by 
subjectivity and caste-coxxsciousness. In a methodol^ical 
situation the importance and usefulness of his analysis can¬ 
not be overemphasised as it is applicable both to the micros¬ 
copic and macroscopic ranges of study and analy^s possible 
of the Hindu society. 

The author shares the views of prominent social psycho- 
logietd that culture is a dispositional concept like personality; 
it embodies the shared behsviour, beliefs and material objects 
belonging to small-'Social groups. In Indian culture today the 
impact of the Brahmanical cultural traits has been most far 
reaching. The personality of the Brahmin is today, as ever, 
the most powerful factor conditioning Indian social life. In 
its functional significance it is thus inherently teleological. It 
is 'by far tb^ most dynamic factor on the metaphysical plane 
that conditions the life and thought of the vast majority of 
Indians. Hindu culture today in essence refiecta the persona¬ 
lity of the Brahmin. The pattern of its future growth may 
not. however, bear the continued impress of his personality 
as a stage is being reached when the Brahmin has necessarily 
to merge with the masses. In other words, the dysfunctional 
characteristics of the Brahmin's personality are already begin¬ 
ning to operate themselves on the* Indian scene. This ia no 
dopbt a controversial point. It is true that a teleological inter¬ 
pretation of a civilization or culture has its serious drawbacks 

* A Theory of Social Control, UrGrew-HUi & Co, New York, 1951 
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and historical motivation may not always have the acclaimed 
validity. And yet under Indian conditions the conclusion is 
inescapahle that such a study of Indian culture is more re¬ 
vealing than anything else. Mimeels and creativity, for ex¬ 
ample, may be successful techniques up to a certain point in 
history hut beyond that limit they have a predisposition to 
be overtaken by a ‘'passive abberation”. The stage of the 
‘•nemesis of creativity' as Toynbee calls it may not yet be is 
India but surely there is the feeling of the slow and gradual 
cxtiscbon of that elan after Independence which a well-known 
Indian women leader once feelingly called “the first iinc 
careless rapture after our Independence”. The author be¬ 
lieves that this nemesis is already making itself felt in a 
number of fields where Hindu social action is prominent In 
tius as well as in a number of other matters he has not been 
able to avoid the usual ^tfall of value-judgements, not so 
much in terms of his own personal idealism but in tune with 
his serious reflections over the absence of a general social 
philosophy for this country. He hopes that he will be shown 
an tmderstanding indulgence by the more intelligent among 
his readers, particularly the professional research workers in 
the same field. 

The typology of behaviour of the ascendant small group 
such as the Brahmins is best studied in formal organizations 
such as bureaucracy. Bureaucracy in its earlier stages has 
been effectively utilized by the Brahmin, particularly by the 
South Indian Brahmin for routijiiting the charisma. I have, 
therefore, thought It necessary to add a section on this aspect 
of the Brahmin's ascendancy without any malice and have 
restricted my comments to the motivational framework. In 
fact I am indebted to many of my good Brahmin friends in 
having helped me to formulate my views on thfg matter. I 
have not made my observations in any spirit of malicious 
criticism or to rake up an^ controversy but merely to outline 
the dimensions of the personality of the Brahmin as it reflects 
itself in bureaucratic organization. I recommend the parti- 
c^pfln^obse^we^ method employed here for further studies by 
intelligent colleagues in a spirit of disinterested self-criticism. 

This little book has been seen in the manuscript stage by 
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a good m&ny friends. 1 am particularly grateful to Professor 
Dr. A. R. Wadia for having carefully gone through the manu¬ 
scripts and offered hia valuable criticUma. I am equally 
obliged to Profeasor Dr. D. Kosambi for his fiiendly yet forth¬ 
right criticisms. To Dr. Felix Valji, Dr. S. S. BhaiaU, D. Litt. 
my revered father-in-law, Dr. Natarajan, Mrs. Rachel Welsch 
of Washington, Nitya Chaitanya, fonnar secretary of the 
Bharat Sadhu Samaj, Professor B. Lapiere of Staziiord 
University, California, US.A., Dr. A. Ayyappan of Madras, 
and now of Utkal Univetsity, my friends KriAhnaftTiflitflniy a 
and Mr. John Sheers, Dr. M. N. Srinlvas of Baroda University 
(and now of Delhi Universi^) 1 owe my special thanhs for 
their kind encouragement Lastly 1 should record with grati¬ 
tude the brotherly encouragement X have consistently 
received from Dr. A. R. Desai, Sociology Department, 
University of Bombay, who has kindly written the foreword 
to this modest volume. 


Bombay. 


Balakaxshka N. Naik 
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Trs Author has honoured me by asking for a few words 
about this book. No one can deny that the brahmin-con- 
brahmin question, especially in South India, has been a touchy 
subject, hitherto approached with a great deal of hesitation 
and much bush-hush. Even now it is not the fashion to ^eak 
openly of this subject. Anyone who is bold enou^ to do ao 
might be in the position of Jean-Jaeques Rousseau. It may 
be recalled that once, because of his unoxiventional oonver* 
national manner at a nobleman's table, an elderly lady sitting 
next to him whispered to Rousseau, ‘Tais toi Jean-Jacquesi** 

My friend Balaknshnan Narayan Nalr has coxu'ageously 
broken the ice for us here. So with more honesty and less 
cant we can now enter into a preserve long neglected, a “fen 
of stagnant waters” still represented in our moribund cul¬ 
tural and socU^economic life. 

Although I thought in the beginning when I glanced over 
the contents of the book that he was perhaps exaggerating 
the importance of the subject and giving too much importance 
to the brahmin who at present deserve perhaps to be treated 
with sympathy rather than mistrust, on closer examination of 
several paragraphs here and there, I am convinced that in 
this work we have for the first time in modem India a kind 
of literature which is sure to cleanse and vitalise our life 
currents in. their conmum human aspects. 

I find that much labour and study has gone into the work. 
The notes and the bibliography are both copious and highly 
educative, while the index will help the serious student. In 
order to formulate his ideas critically, on a subject of great 
importance in the renaissance of India, the author has bad to 
use many out of the way words and expressions. These eoricdi 
the language and also help the student. 

After the Foreword and the Avcmt Propoi of the author 
himself, it is hardly necessary for me to say more than this 
Envoi conristing of good wishes and also, as the author him¬ 
self desires, by way of Guru blesangs. Here is a subject 
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indeed dear to the heart of my own teacher, the Guru Nara- 
yaoa, who, in a starting Sanskrit verse (in a compoaition of 
five verses called Orttique of Caste or Jati Mimomsa) the 
remaining four verses being in familiar Malayalam as if 
addressed to the non-brahmin, with a sharp touch of pain- 
hA poignance, complains as follows: 

Man*6 humanity molces the human bind 
As botnntfy determines the bovine species. 

The brahmin and the like are not thuswise. 

Alas! the truth is understood by none at olt 

Sday abundant Guru blessings go with the book and its author. 

Gurukula NatabAJA GlTBCr 

Haggalipura, (Dr. P. Natarajan, 

My sore. MA., DXitC. (Palis) ) 
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PART I 


THESIS 

A Bralunmocenthc analysis 
of Indian Culture 





PROtOGUE 


T»as STUDY can be approached from different angles. From 
the standpoint of social anthropology it is a study of the social 
fuActicm of religion and in the context o£ Indian conditioTis 
the questions to be put axe ^How did medieval Brahmanism 
contribute to the existence of Indian society as an ordered 
and continuing system of relalionshipe among Indians?^* ''How 
did Brahmanism or SanskriUc Hinduism become such a strong 
and binding force among the inhabitants of modem India?” 
In answering these questions we are naturally led to the 
understanding of the “religious behaviour” of a group of 
people on the rest of Indian society, or in other words the 
social functioa of Vedic Brahmins on the soda] structure of 
ancient India. rHsis is also the field of comparative and rural 
sociology in as much as it leads to the study of the role of 
Brahmins as the soiKfisant highest caste of India in influencing 
and modifying the rest of the social structure and also condi¬ 
tioning the thought processes of the rest of society for centu* 
ries. [1] A connected study upto the present day, however, 
is the function of social psychology viewed from the angle of 
social controL The system of social control is best defined as 
'*the pattern of pressure which a social group exerts to main¬ 
tain order and established rules amidst a larger society” 
whose members are socialised through the gradual applica- 
ticci of formulated techniques and made to conform to its 
ways. 

This monograph is primarily concerned with an analysis 
of the various techniques of social control employed by the 
Brahmins from the dim past of India's cultural history upto 
the present day. No serious student of Indian life can deny 
that I£ndu society with its institutional complex, as it is 
at present constituted, is the creative handiwork of the Brah¬ 
mins. The major technique of social^ control employed by 
the Brahmins in ancient India has been that of cultural and 
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ideological conquest*. The spread of religious and social in> 
equality through the caste system is unmistakably their 'work 
and in modem times, in spite of the processes of democratisa* 
tion of life and thought during British rulei they have con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously contributed to economic and political ' 
inequality among Indianst. The strength of the Brahmin cul¬ 
tural conquest may be assessed from the fact that in spite of 
far reaching political and economic changes in India they 
have succeeded in maintaining the totality of the separate 
castes within the framework of a religious community, the 
unity of which is provided by Hinduism as a system of ritual 
and belief with the Brahmin enjoying the primacy in every 
-walk of life. It is suggested that the tendency towards 
Brahmanical ascendancy in every sector of public life in India 
has in fact accentuated since independence and that the efforts 
of the present Government in many sectors of social life may 
be interpreted in terms of the expaztsion of Brahmanical ideas 
and ideals to their ultimate goal. Of this we will refer to 
later in the course of this essay. The analysis of the ramify¬ 
ing and interlacing filaments of Brahmanism in our social 
tradition today will complete our sketch of the Brahmins* 
progress, careering from the unknown past like a shaft through 
the fimiaTnent of Indian history towards its decisive goal of 
the completion of the spread of Brahmanism throughout the 
sub-continent of India, encompassing the vast millions who 
are at present outside the pale of the caste system and affecting 
world thought through the sheer process of cultural dyna¬ 
mism. For, the genius of the Brahmin is to spread. The 
root of the word Brahmin Is which means to grow or 

to spread, [2] The verb is Brhnuiyati and true to this morpho- 

*The tenn 'conquest' meaia the change or enlargement of an > 
aetablishad group and/or its organisatioaej ectivitlaa by anotlaer 
group throu^ eoereion, by tbe uaa of economic sanction, by persuasion, 
by conversion or by a combination of two or more of these lueans. See 
Lepiere in A Theory of gociat Control, p, 

r For the cocscioxis and unconscious processes in the peieouaJHy- 
formstion of the Hindu see The Tvlce-bom: A Study of a Communtty 
of Hiph-ecuio Hindus, by^G. Itforris Carstairs, Rogerth Press, London, 
1957, 
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Joglcal meaning they have grown and spread their influence 
throughout India and even beyond its borders at certain 
epochs of their nascent energy, insulated themselves during 
tiroes of alien invasions and conquest and reasserted them¬ 
selves with the reinforced vigour of a group that has cri^cally 
assimilated the best in the alien culture and attempted a 
synthesis for the acceptance of a renovated society where the 
traditional bonds of th^ leadership had been weakened and 
leplaced by a liberal outlook and institutions* more in con¬ 
formity with the civilised standards of modem society. But 
tike Brahmin remains the same, relentlessly persuaded about 
his personal superiority as a human being—a potential super¬ 
man as Nietzcbe found him and adamantly convinced of 
the need to secure his personal and class ascendancy over 
the rest of the people. From Parasurama to Pandit Nehru 
there is thus a single thread nmntng through the social histo¬ 
rical setting of Indian society and connected by the same zeal 
and apostolic motivation in order to teach* control and 
spread*. 

Ibere have been far too many studies on Hinduism but 

* This point is best interpreted In terms of what Prof. Arnold J. 
Toynbee says about the ereaUve nunority. "If the institutioo which wc 
call a socie^ consists in the common ground between the respective 
fields of action of a number of individual souls, then, we may take it 
tikat this is its constant and uniform conaietency so long as it is in 
existence at all. In respect of this fundamental p^t it makes no diffe¬ 
rence whether the society happens to be in growth or in disintegration. 
Id either of these two possible phases of social life is is equoily true 
fheS the source of ocfion is nsoer the eocisty itrelf but some individual 
soul and that the action which it en act of ci*eotion is olwavs 
/ormcd by o soul which is in some sense a superhuman oenfus, that the 
genius expresses himself like every living soul, through action upon 
his fellows and that m every codeiy the creative personality Is always 
in a minority and that the action of the genius upon souls of conunon 
clay operates moro rarely by the perfect method of cUrect illumination 
than through the aecoed best expedient of a kind of social drill which 
enlists the facul^ of mimesis in the souls of the unereatjve rank and 
file and thereby enable them to perform mechanically an evolution 
which they could not have performed on their rnliiatlve," • 

(See A Study of History Vol. VI. pp. 175-176 also Vol. IQ. pp. 234- 

243.) 
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there have been very few which approach the atudy of the 
spread of Hinduism from the social psychologic and socio- 
anthropological standpoint. Nor is there any study which 
'appraises the social and cultural processes of Indian society 
within the matrix of caste structure/ The lacuna was made 
up to some extent in a recent study by Dr. M. N. Srinivas 
entitled "iteUpion and Sociecv omonp the Coorps 0 / South 
India’* (Oxford, 1952). Shnivas divides Hinduism into four, 
viz., All'lndia Hinduism, Peninsular Hinduism, Regional 
Hinduism and lastly Local Hinduism. All*India Hinduism 
has an all-lndia spread and this is chieiy Sanskritic in charac¬ 
ter and embraces various groups .of subcultures through the 
length and breadth of India. Peninsular Hinduism spreads 
over the entire peninsular part of India while regional Hindu¬ 
ism has a more restricted spread. Finally, local Hinduism is 
Hinduism with its spread confined to a local area e.g. Cooig, 
Malabar, etc. “In a very broad sense it is true that as the 
area oi spread decreases the number of ritual and cultural 
forms shared in common increases; convesrsely as the area in¬ 
creases the common forms decrease. “Spread’' might vary 
from different castes in the same village or town. Brahmins 
everywhere have much sanskritic ritual in common and this 
we call *'horiscnial spread”. A linguistic area is a culturally 
homogeneous area, relatively speaking, and the Brahmins in 
any linguistic area share some cultural and linguistic forms 
with all the castes including the lowest in that area. This type 
of spread common to all castes in an area has been termed 
"verticfll“, [4] All-India Hinduism with its horizontal spread 
is the result of centuries of social control exercised by the 
Brahmins mainly in two ways, (1) the extension of sanskritic 
deities and ritual forms and (2) by the greater sanskritization 
of the ritual and belief of groups inside Hinduism. We shall 
study this in greater detail later on. But for purposes of 
analysis our study should start with the local Hinduism with 
its spread confined to a local area comprising several nucleat¬ 
ed 07 dispersed villages and then successively lead to the 
study of the regional, peninsular and all-India phases of 
Hinduism. By a system of connected restatement of facts 
we shall have outlined the pattern of the basic processes of 
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Brahmanical social oontrel and its agencies In India from 
medieval to modem times. And for this purpose w may 
reasonably assign an historical epoch, say, the iirst century 
B.C. as marking the period when the Brahmins made an all- 
out effort to put an end to the personal religion of the Indian 
communities and undertook the task of insUtutionali^ng 
reli^ua worship and had thereby extended the social-status 
group system and recaptured their ascendancy. [5] The spread 
of local Hinduism is best studied in the South of India as the 
Brahmins dxiring their southern adventure had already evolv* 
ed their techniques of penetration and social control as a 
result of their successful debut and expansion in the Gangetlc 
valley. For, there is no denying the‘fact that presumably 
they must have had perfected a sj^stem of social control already 
by the time they crossed the Vindhyas as otherwise it could 
not be assumed that large groups of socially integrated com* 
munities would succumb and collapse before their social and 
cultural conquest. This is not to gainsay that several large 
commuiuties in different parts of India had offered resistance 
to the Brahmins in their cultural conquest. In south India, 
the Nayars of Kerala, the Keddis of M3^rc and Andhra and 
the Chettia and Vellalas of Tamilnad had offered spirited re¬ 
sistance for a long time imtil finally they were engulfed by 
the waves of crusading Brahmanism at a time when these 
commuiuties had themselves experienced social disequilibrium 
through historical or political circumstance. The details of 
these circumstances cannot be surmised now with any degree 
of accuracy. The situation therefore points towards the neces¬ 
sities of making special studies of every one of such com¬ 
munities on the lines suggested by Dr. S. C. Dube in bis 
very interesting [6] book* 'Inditm Villcpe’. And only the 
cumulative evidence gathered thereby can provide us with 

* International Librarv of Soetolo^py and Social Reecnetructicn, X<on> 
don 1995. Also India’s Changing Villoffti, 1959 by S. C, Dube. For an 
interesting paper m Approaches to Che ShAy of CompUf Cuitiiree 
by Prof, S. C. Dube see Journal of Social Research. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Sept. 1958. For a different approseh see Networks and CenCres in (he 
iniepration of Indian CiviUsotion by Bernard S. Cohn and McSim 
Marriot, in the same iaeue. 
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the data of the circuoistances under which ancient Indian 
society, especially in South India, gradually gave way to the 
inroads of Brahraanical influences. 

The most important result of this process is the change 
introduced in the language and life>style of the Dravidian 
communities. A new synthesis of values also resulted which 
yielded scope for the gradual perversion of values by the 
Brahjnanical status group*. With the increasing changes in 
lai^age and HfO'Style and their ap^oxunation to their 
Brahmanical counterparts through a sheer process of emula¬ 
tion (numesis) Hindu society became an automaton-—stimu¬ 
lus response system. All sustained awareness of the extra¬ 
neous character of the new life-style was lost by the membeis 
of the conununity whose structure of behaviour tended to be 
automatic. Social habit systems of a fixed and unrefiective 
character, resembling instinctive reflex responses came into 
existence through the adoption and practice of the ritual 
structure. The success of the explicit Brahmanical Culture 
was thus in a large measure brought about by the Brahmin 
priest. 

Indian writers have aH along been concerned with the 
explicit forms of Hindu culture. Enough has already been 
said and written about our cultural heritage. What is 
urgently required now is to extract out of that the implicit 
premises governing our life-style and language. And for this 
the first essential condition is to out a different approach 
so that the totality of our culture can be viewed not only in 

*THj5 point can be conceded only when oae acknowledges the 
pressure and compulsive cbaractec of sodal values. 'The pressure 
and compulsive character ol values arise from the fact that It is 
society and man’s eodal nature that create values. Because values 
are social products embodying ioteUectual judgements that are col" 
lective judgementa, these compel individuals through helping them 
with appropriate mental sets and habits for action. Individuals discover 
in these judgements of value s ready-made ensemble of values, habits 
end Ideal forms that overreach their pereoaal achievement and that 
offer an easy and eifective guidance to their complex edjusbTMnts in 
society,” 

(See Radha k amal Mukherjec in The Structure of Scciai Veluee, 
p. 50.) 
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its [7] generalized cultural forms but in its components of 
"background phenomena”, which our psychic make-up nor- 
roaily disregard through lack of training and critical awar^ 
ness. The approach adopted jn this essay is thus a new 
approach—a Brahminocentric analvsta of Hindu culture. The 
Brahmin is the central figure in Hindu culture. His cultural 
Identity is something that has been established since the dawn 
of the era. But his social identity is stiH not established 
through the lack of the appreciation of the implicit premises 
of Indian culture. It is in this that the social control theory 
plays the greatest role, as the elective tool of analysis. 



CHAPTER I 


XX)CAL HINDUISM IK KERALA 

MooBfo^ KsRALA is a recognised stronghold of Brahmani* 
cal ideas and attitudes. This is the result of a continuous his¬ 
torical evolution on Brahmanical lines for a period extending 
at least to one thousand and two hundred years. There are, 
however, strong evidences to prove that Buddhism prevailed 
over the entire length and breadth of Kerala and that Brah¬ 
manism began to take root in the soil only with the growth 
in prestige of the Nambudri Brahmins—the representatives 
of the pure ^ Vedic Brahmins. The colonisation of Kerala 
by these Rig Vedic Brahmins must have in all probability 
taken place during the Vedic age. But all evidences go to 
prove that they became a social force in ancient Kerala society 
about the eighth century A.D. The immigrant Nam* 
budri could not easily establish his social control in Kerala 
for the reason that there were a few socially integrated com¬ 
munities that offered them resistance in the matter of cultural 
fertibsation. The Kayars as a well-knit »mmunity with 
distinct cultural traits were the foremost amongst these com¬ 
munities. 

Present day Kerala formed part of the ancient Cberai 
country. ‘^Cherai” is the Tamil word for the Sanskrit word 
"Kaga”. There are far too many references in Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature to prove that the Nagas were the oldest tribes in India 
before the Aryan ^invasion' with whom the incoming Aryans 
retained friendly contacts. A subsect of the '‘Nagars” or 
members of the *'Kaga" tribe who lived in Malabar may well 
have been called ''Nayars'' just as their confrers in the Nepal 
valley came to be called ^Newars'’. Mahabharata (Kama- 
parva 2, XIV) speaks of the Newars among whom property 
descended in the female line as it once did among the Arattas, 
Bahika or Takhas of the Punjab whose sisters’ sons and not 
their own were their heirs. Hie origin of the Nayars is a 
matter of lesser interest here than their antiquity as a tribe. 
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The foregoing remarks v.^ere necessary to prove the anti¬ 
quity of the Nayar society of Kerala, not to speak of the 
other strata of Kerala society which came in for Brahmanlcal 
JnEuence under the spearhead oi Naznbudiris much later and 
in a different way. Now we may ask why the Namhudln 
Brahmin singled out the Nayar for cultural fertilization 
through iambandKam unions and not the rest of the Kerala 
society. From the standpoint of sociological analy^ the an¬ 
swer is simple. It was the Nayar community alone that was 
socially integrated and appeared itself to possess the requisite 
biological strength to benefit by the cultural fertilisation by 
the Nambudiris. In this cozmectlon 1 do not subscribe to the 
views advanced by E. M. S. Namboodiripad in his book 
“TTie Notional Question in Kerala” (Bombay, 1952), wherein 
he holds that a certain section of the Nayars themselves, may 
have become Nambudiris under certain circumstances. The 
fact that is most probable is that the Narabudiri Brahmin 
being very restricted in numbers exercised the same care for 
the propagation of his species as the wasp does for laying its 
egg by choosing the right type of worm sufficient to feed the 
egg throughout the chrysalis stage This analogy drawn from 
animal biology is not with a view to spite the Nayars or 
Nambudiris but to focus attention on parallels in cultural 
anthropology. In terms of basic instincts there is very little 
difference between the two viz. the wasp and the man. The 
motivation of the incoming, inbreeding Nambudiil may have 
been the same as that of the Brahmins in the Gangetic Valley, 
that is to say that their cultural conquest may have been 
idealistic or one of calculated self-interest, both with the 
ultimate goal of expanding their ranks and streogtheniog their 
influence and following, Viewed in this light, the Nambiidiri 
Brahmins of like their confrers in other parts of India 

must have been both "ethnocentric" as well as "fithnoerpen- 
skmiatic” even though this is an anomaly. However, a socio¬ 
logical answer can be given to this situation in the words of 
Prof. Lapiere: 

"Asy {de«hstic«Ily motivated endeavour to conquer cuJtunlly 
the members of other groups end societies is thus ihuply et 
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wiance with Ihe morippolUing ajp«et ol «thaMentrisn. Ethnfr' 
expafisianiatic as this anomalous phsoomanon may ba termed is 
like ethnocentrism in that it involves the asswoption that one’s 
own ways are per se superior to all other ways of life and that 
the circumstances one enjoys should ba de^ed by all men. But 
whereas the former, leads to persevering the in-groups’ monopoly 
on their distinctive cultural or other social attributes, the latter 
leads to efforts to Induce members e£ out-groups to adopt the 
valued modes of conduct and presumably thereby to a^ieve 
something of status enjoyed by the in-group.” [S] 

Now than, what were the conditions that facilitated the 
’^ethnoexpansionistn” of the Nambudiri Brahmin in Kerala 
while he preserved his ethnocentrism* intact? In aoy case 
this must have been prima facie made possible only through 
the prevailing social disequilibrium in Kerala society. And 
in tbie respect it is true of any other part of India, the Brah- 
manical penetration was rendered easier only through the 
social disequilibrium. Theoretically then we might ask why 
the Brahmins could not achieve a military conquest and 
achieve ethnoexpansionism on the lines of the Romans in the 
Colonies, or the Spaniards in Latin America or on the basis 
of something similar to the modem notion of the ‘Svhite man's 
burden” in the Colonies? The answer is that Brahmins in 
the initial stages of their cultural conquest had only an intense 
apostolic motivation \inaccompanied by the resources to or¬ 
ganise themselves into armed bands. Indeed it is much later 
history when they were finally successful in entrenching them¬ 
selves as a religious oligarchy witlw the kingdom of a 
''kshatriya’* prince and goading him to undertake religious 
wars and expansion through “Aswamedhayagas". Similarly 
the Nambudiri Brahmin in ancient Malabar could have only 
attempted a peaceful cultural conquest through astute ways 
and not through force as he vras himself bereft of the means 
to compel the Nayars to follow his ways except that of per¬ 
suasion through example and precepti Laplere's theoretical 

* See Chapivr on 'Concepts and Hypotheses’. 

t The story of Pansunma is worth recalling in this context He 
is supposed to have avenged his father's murder by overpowering the 
Kahalriyas by their own military weepons. Dr. C. S. Qhurye reeds 
into the story the desire of the Brahmins to show that the Brahmin’s 
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assumption is thus proved ccpireet in context. He says: 

**Oc the whole, therefore, it would soeot that those whe strive 
for asceadeaey via cultural cooquest ere not ooly stroogly moti¬ 
vated but an unable through limitation of social opportunities or 
pecullaridea of pereonali^ to follow the nonoal chann^ of «s- 
cendeuc? withia their sonety.*' [9J 

We may now ask the question how such a peaceful set 
oi people, howsoever intense their apostolic motivation for 
(he spread of Brahmanical Hinduism m^ht have been, could 
have succeeded in becoming the ‘'cultural conquerors'' of 
Kerala in the real sense of the phrase? Here a word of 
caution is necessary. It would be wrong to assume that the 
cultural conquest of the Nambudirles started with the entire 
social group within which they found themselves in andeot 
Kerala. As in modem examples the success of thdr cultural 
conquest may have been initially felt only among those mem¬ 
bers of society “who were marginal in respect to that aspect 
of their own culture which the new would replace, as modem 
medidne would replace pre-scientific folk medicine, the Xian 
God whatever the local gods may be ox tbe Hush toilet the 
outhouse.” [10] 

It is logical to ask now, how the mai^nal groups amen- 
able to Hambudiri Brahmin penetration came into existence 
among the Nayara? Firstly, the Nayars were a war*like 
community. They have all along been serving In the Chera, 
Chola and Pandya armies. Ancient Malabar was composed 

wrong would not go unsvenged. Second, to impress the foct that the 
BrshmiDS if they took to arms, would prove themselves iirunensely 
superior to the ,2Ssh«tnyw in warfare and lest to buniUste the 
Kshstriyas.” See Cesfo end Class in Indio, Bombey, 1957, p. 70. Dr. D. 
Eosambi’s iiUerpretstion is equtlly interesUng and is given below: 

*^710 excessive and self-centradjctory annihilation (of Kshstifyss) 
is clearly psychologicsl overcompeasstien for Brahnun belplessness in 
the face of Kshetriya dominance. Parasursms is promoted in the 
Bhrugu infieted Mshabhersta to the status of a Vishnu incamaUoft. 
The tension between priest and chief is an undercurrent in vedic 
hteraturo thereafter, though both combined against the other two 
castes.’' 

Dr, D. D. Kosambi in Aft fturoduction to the Studv of IndUft 
History, (Bombay, 1956). p. 113 
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of petty principalities ruled by Naya; cbieftaiDS who warred 
against one another on flimsy grounds and for self^^andlsa- 
ment. The numerous deaths and maiming caused by the in^ 
temecine warfare must have left a marginal section among 
them discontented with their martial pre-occupation. Sec¬ 
ondly, the Nayara without the Sanskritic social tradition of 
later days must have been but a tribe like any other tribe 
or rural community of Tamilnad snch as the Vellalas. If the 
Nayars bad any rehgion prior to the advent of the Sanskritic 
Hinduism it could not have been different from the rimple 
personal religion of the rest of the Dravidians chiefly the 
Tamilians. Perhaps the only special feature may have been 
the serpent worship which was far more prevalent in Kerala 
than els^here as the presence of the serpent groves or the 
Kavu indicates. £11] At any rate it is patent that Nayars 
at the time of their partial acceptance of Nambudiri patriar- 
chialism did not have any developed rel^on of their own 
nor any priesthood and that even though their language was 
but an ill-formed dialect of Tamil, formed through the phono¬ 
logical changes introduced by the immigrant tribes, [12] they 
did not benefit from the enlightened cultural heritage of the 
Sangam age as the cultural influences from across the Eastern 
Chats were stemmed by the open hostility shown by the 
Mayar chieftains in assimilating outlandish influences. The 
attitude of the bTayars of Southern Travancore (a region least 
influenced by Nambudiris despite the traditions of the Such- 
indram temple and which hardly boast of ozie famous Nam* 
budiri “Ulam*' or ^'Manai") towards the Nanchinad Vellalas 
[13] has been one of condescension even though the relations 
have been cordial. The absence of group tension must be 
explained by the fact of their having bad almost identical 
social life without any marked cultural fertilisation with the 
Brahmins. Indeed the Pillais among the Nanchinad Vellalas 
af^>ear to h«ive undergone Sanskritic influence at the hands 
of the Tamil Brahmins and Kannada ‘*Pottis’' at a later stage 
so that they attained the status of '‘Ambalavasis" [24] and 
gradually merged into the same class of ‘'Nayars'* through 
inter-marriage. The '‘PilJais*’ among the "Nayars of Southern 
Travancore must therefore be considered o:^uially to have 
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been of Tamil extraction even though for reasons which can 
be historically adduced this process of “cultural fertilisa¬ 
tion*' at the lower reaches between two communiUes of almost 
identical culture appears to have come to an abrupt end ^ce 
the beginnixig of the nineteenth century when Brahmanical 
ascendancy regained in vigour and led to the sUatihcation 
of social classes in Travancore. [15] 

At this stage we should revert back to our argument that, 
to start with, the Brahmins could only influence the mai^^nal 
section of the Nayars and that their social control became 
complete only through stages across the long years of Kerala 
history and consolidated through the Kshatriya rulers and 
chieftains, whom the Brahmins raised in exceptional cases to 
Brahmanical status. Status or rank in the social structure 
of caste was conferred on a group by the Brahmins only in 
proporUon to which the group voluntarily assiiniUted Brah' 
cultural influences. There are parallels to this in 
other parts of the world where a religious oligarchy held 
sway, for example in ancient Egypt. The theoretical position 
is best stated in the words of Professor Laplere as follows: 

“It is because the adopdcn of anything new demands some 
learning and Che abandonment of some familiar device or at least 
ealablished aititudee and values that only those individuals who 
are already diacosteated with what exists will be tempted by the 
new, For them to adopt the new, usually means, however, tbat 
they run counter to the norma of some, if not all of their status 
groups. Moreover if they persist in ao vtoJating the nonsa they 
may be axcluded from those groups, would be culhml con¬ 
queror cannot at the outset provide, these marginal individuals 
with a new statui-altenative. He says in effect can heel your 
wound, assure you a place In heaven, protect yout feet from 
sharp stones or teach you how to live longer and mere fruitful 
Hie.* But he cannot offer them what they IHce, like every other 
individual want most-status among their hind." 

The penetratioxi of the Brahmin into the Nayar society 
is a most mteresbng subject for sociobgical study. The 
practice of thalikettu, and rambandhom unions if not inti^ 
duced by the Nambudiri Brahmm> was certainly made popu- 
br by him and he enjoyed the jus pritnoe noctis with the 
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young Nay&r bride and initiated her in her sexual life to come.* 
Further the system of polyandry and ''Maruroakkathayam'* 
must have afforded easy opportunities for the NambudiiJ 
Brahmin to enter the social hierarchy with the self^assumed 
role of the uppermost class. He was in many respects uniquely 
fit to play role. He bad knowledge of the Vedas and 
Shastras.f He was physically attractive to the Kayar 
women. His notions of mantra, tarura and knowledge of 
Ayurveda endowed him with the classic qualities of a cultural 
conqueror. The Nambudiri was naturally sympathetic in the 
extreme with those dissident groups of Hayaxs who were 
amenable to their cultural fertilisation. They would have 
gone to any extent in conferrii^ on them higher status in 
the caste hierarchy except of course '‘status amon^ their oum 
kind.'* Thus the dissident groups of the marginal class spoken 
of above were given varying status by the Nambudiris as 
Bralunanical sub-castes, [IT] upper class sudras etc. When 
the Brahmanical mythology was codified by the astute 
Hambudlxza in “Keralolpathi”, these castes were lifted in the 
order of their precedence and a social structure of caste was 
introduced with hierarchical gradations. [18] All these were 
done in an effort to break up a socially integrated community 
and establish their Brahmanical social control In this way 
the social disequilibrium of Kerala was completed by the 
Brahmins by the creation of marginal and sub*marginal groups 


* Dr. Ayyappan, forroerly Superlatendtat. Madras Musetiin and 
now Profanor of Anthropology in the Utkai Univeisity does not agree 
with me on this interpretation. He would maintain that cFtalikeRu was 
a tSM*de*paiso0e. Pgr a different view vu as an ege-grede ceremony 
see Dr. M. $, A. Eao. in SocieX Change in Melobar, Bombay. 1957. 

t A positive re-evaluation of the Parasursme traditions in Korala 
history on sdentlflo lines remains to be attempted. Dr. Gundert of the 
Basel Mission as weU as Mr! Logan bad done their conunendabte share 
in thia direction. In tba present context it is worth recalling that the 
Nambudiri Brahmin has been instrumental as a cultural conqueror fn 
popuJaiisiog Mantra. Tantra, and Ayurveda. For a balanced view see 
The ?/ia(ory of JcTalavekm Z^eit^uajre (In Malayalam) by P. Govioda 
Pillai. revised edition by A D. Sarisbarma. Sottayan, For a more 
detailed and scholarly analysis see ffislory of Matovolam Literoriire 
Voi I by P. Narayano Panikker. TVivandrun. 
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within the fold of an erstwhile socUUy integrated conununit/ 
The fragmentation of social feeling that it led to in subsequenl 
centuries with the multipUcatlon of castes and sulvcastes is 
too well-loiown and too conunon a characteristic of the other 
regions of the covmtry, as to require any special mention. 
Keformist leaders such as Swami Vivekananda found Kerala 
a mad house full of castes and suh-castes of an endless 
variety. Un'dI the beginning of the present century social 
reintegration of Kerala appeared to he an iznpossibili^. But 
a matter of great significance is the fact that Nambudiris and 
'^eir successors, the Tamil and Tulu and Kannada Brahmins 
throughout preserved their social status and continued to 
exercise social control thiou^ their religious stronghold of 
temples situated at all vantage points of the land. For centu* 
ries they controlled the lives of millions of people from their 
stronghold with the tadt approval of the former and without 
the least resistance either moral or physical 

What was crigi^ly ^ cultural fertilisation with the mal* 
contents of a sodally integrated community had thus even* 
tually developed into a cultural congest ever the entire 
community. It is, however, wrong to think that the Brahmins 
through contact with non-Brahmins were unduly influenced 
by the tetter to any extent in respect of cultural traits. In 
fact it never happened anywhere in India with the conscious 
acquiescence of the Brahmins themselves. It was the non- 
Brahmin who was influenced most by the Sanskritic modes 
of thought and mythology. Laplere cites the similar example 
of another set of cultural conquerors viz. the protestant mis- 
sionaries in China. It is a sound theoretical assumption when 
he concludes thus "A culfurol conqurror loho drotos toioarde 
hmtsel/ the social meZeontente of a comparctfuely stable cotn- 
nvunity may tn fact, thereby woJl hhnself off from the rest 
of the community.*' How true this observation is when appUed 
to the Kambudiris of Malabar! [19] 

Kerala witnessed another batdi of cultural conquerors 
in the Syrian Christians* [20] in her later history. They never 


* 1 have seen an interesting suixvnary of the study on caste dis¬ 
tance and stereotypes among Kerala Chrietians. In terms of frequency 
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cam« as ‘'Cultural Conquers’' in the same sense as the 
Brahmins did jji the beginning and paradoxically enough, 
they could not drive a wedge into the tactical operation of 
Brahmanical strategy. The socially integrated coznin\mities 
under the Brahmanical inAuence presented them with a bar¬ 
rier for conversion^ in that group and they had therefore to 
content themselves with limited conversions among the groups 
outside the Hindu caste system, meetly the untouchables. 
The tradition of a few Naznbudixi Brahmins having been pro¬ 
selytised by St. Thomas can be safely relegated to the back> 
ground as a fact specially stressed on by the Christian lii(bssion- 
aries to obtain group sanction within the larger Hindu society 
exactly in the same way as th6 Nambuditls themselves had 
pUyed up the Parasurama traditions had suceeded. But un¬ 
like the Christian efforts at prose]3^ti5ation, the cultural conquest 
of the Brahmins was a peculiarly intimate process in Kerala. 
It was in fact such wherever it took place in India. It required 
that not ozily the Brahmin to ‘Hinderstand and adjust himself 
to the values and sentiments of those that he wanted to conquer 
but that he participated in many of their activities on a 
level as near as possible to equality”. This was essential for 
the status-value without which success was impossible. Kam- 
budiri Brahmins not only married Nayar women but also kept 
only Nayar servants at home and Nayar women in company 
of their women. [21] The relation thus established in the do¬ 
mestic sphere was not quite that of master and servant but 
that of inter-dependence based on status*walue in order to 
enforce social control over the leading Nayar communities. 
This aspect of Kerala social customs also fits in v^ll within 
the theoretical framework moulded by Prof. Lapiere: 

effect the be tic problem cultural conquerors is to gain 
group MnetioB for what they wish to have adopted. Group 

of the traits employiag the Likert's and Bogardus scale the following 
was the order (1) Uarthomite Syrians, (2) Jacobite Syrians, (3) Pro¬ 
testant, (4) Chaldean Syrians, <5) Syrian Catholics, <6) Latin Catholics. 
See Narmadeshwsr Prassd in The Itfvth of the Csste System, Potno, 195T, 
On ii^sycr Potyeadry see the lateresUag study Polyandry m MaJahar, 
in Soriolopicai Bulletin, Vol. vn, March ’58 and September, 1958 by 
Sri R. Samsn Unni, of Barods University. 
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&ancUon8 put scKi&l controls to work lor them» whorw without 
such Bsnctioiu, ths conquororo will b« rosUtod by sodal controls 
in their e(Torts to establish the desired individual motivations, 
exc^it in those instances where the iadividual is socially marginal 
or is aa actual isolato.” [ 22 ] 

Now it is pertinent to ask a que^on, U the social con> 
trol of Kambudiri Brahrmno over Kerala society, chiefly the 
Nayar community, was ao great and complete in all respects, 
how is it that they have not been able to retain their hold 
even today? The answer is simple. The Nambudiris like all 
other Brahmins in other parts of India could not survive eco* 
nomic changes brought about by the soci^ dynamism of 
Kerala society through recent centuries. With their peculiarly 
closed joint family system, primogeniture and other iohlbitive 
practices they could not adapt themselves to the exig^des of 
a rapidly changing phase of sodety under the impulse of 
western education and increasing interference of the organis¬ 
ed form of government in their static way of life. Property 
relations underwent rapid changes since the beginning of flie 
present century leaving fliem with restricted possibilities of 
possessing latifundia under the patronage of feudal monarebs. 
[23] Another important coaCributory factor was the biological 
degeneration that set into the Nambudiri families through 
the centuries slowly but steadily. Ihe closed upper-class 
family system with its undue emphasis on primogeniture and 
contemptuous negligence of the sexual ri^ts of female mem¬ 
bers by condemning them to life-bng maideoKood if the Nam¬ 
budiri husbands were not forthcoming to marry them, accele¬ 
rated their degeneration. ‘A healthy upper class biologically 
is cne which allows its weaker members to fall into the lower 
classes and which in each generation recruits the more suc- 
eesshil members of the lower dasses into its own ranks.” [24] 
There have been instances in some other parts of India chiefly 
the Tamilnad where under the leadership of Ramanujacharya 
the Brahmins accepted vertical mobility as an article of faith 
for purposes of sheer survival. It was this more than the 
inherent strength of the group that permitted it to survive 
economic changes and adapt it^ in some measure at least to 
altered modes of earning livelihood, difierent at any rate from 


2 
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th«ir traditional mode of life as the priesthood. But the 
Nambudiri Brahmin of Kerala lacked the imaginative adapta¬ 
bility of his confr^e in T&mllnad and consequently his days 
were numh^ed even during the first decade of the present 
century. [25] 

An interesting aspect of the Nambudiri’s downfall from 
the former social ascendancy was the disintegration of the 
liayar Community. The Nambudiri Brahmin had already be¬ 
queathed to the Nayar the essentials of Sanskntic Hinduism 
even thou^ he was never initiated into the esoteric know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas or Vedic rites. But the cultural fertilisa¬ 
tion was most fruitful and there Is no denying that if indi¬ 
vidual Nayars who have settled down in a social milieu that 
materially differs from Kerala society, show dynamism under 
the altered conditions of today it is largely due to their 
Nambudiri ancestry which endowed them with certain pre¬ 
cious biological traits essential for social advancement.* And 
yet, the progress of the Nayar community as a whole was also 
not uniform. Barring a few families there was also degenera¬ 
tion, if not biolo^cal certainly that of their ethos. A wejl- 
integrated community reduced to mangy proportions without 
the vigour of a united purpose or action, the Naysrg were 
left divided into over 150 sub-castes without any vertical 
mobility for a long time. Indeed, had the upper classes and 
families instead of vaunting their purity of blood or closer 
links with Kambudirl Brahmins and the ruling chiefs as they 
did for a long time, absorbed the lower groups^ it could have 

• This raises the question of the desirability of inter-caste or 
inter-nctel siairiagee. If Ualabar is taken as a field of study 1 feel 
that ioteUectuiU leaders of society show e very decided preponder¬ 
ance of Brahmjn blood in their veins. Iliere U hardly anytfung like a 
pure strain of Nayarv or Bnhmlns. However, the Nambudiri*s unioa 
with the Nayar has been definitely a matter of aocial import for latter 
day society in Kerala. There Is a parallel to this in the U.$.A. among 
Mulaltoes with white blood vrho are stiperlor to the pore blacks. For 
interesting commente on the biological effects of crossiAg See Chap. 
XXI7 on inbreeding and cross-breeding in Human Genetics and Social 
Import by Prof. S. J. Holmes, New York, 1936. 

‘*rhe laatrilioeal family organisation was perpetuated to a certain 
extent by the Nambudirl^s peculiar rule of marriage. The Madras 
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maintained its social atructura and continued to be a power* 
fill social group. For centuries the Nayars played second 
Addle to the ruling Rajahs and chieftains by fillir^ the posts 
in the army, police and the civil administration and the 
management of temples <Devaawam> to which they denied 
access to all the other Hindu and non-Hindu communities 
alike. [26] The absence of vertical mobility within a static 
village conununity did not in fact affect the Nayars so much 
as when the momentum of economic changes set in motion 
the regrouping of social forces with altered patterns of pro¬ 
perty ownership. The ether important communities such as the 
Havas [27] and Syrian Christians took to trade and commerce 
and became prosperous within a short time, more prosper¬ 
ous in fact tlian all the landed gentry among the Nayars put 
together. This .is a historical phenomenon for which there 
are parallels in other parts of the world, as for instance the 
Jews in Europe. The Parsls of Bombay are a striking example 
within the borders of India. In the words of a well-known 
economist is a development we expect to see in small 
immigrant groups who because of their religion or their race 
or some other difference merge neither with the upper nor 
with the lower classes and concentrate on making a living 
for themselves—the Chinese in South East Asia are another 
well-known example!” [26] 

The main hope for the resurgence of the Nayar as a 
social group in Malabar is the progressive breaking up of the 
matriarchal family. The extended family or matrilineal family 
is ruled out in times of economic change. As Lewis says: 

U not peeible to coneeivc a man working very hard in 
erder to make hia Water's children rich rather thin hie own. But 
the matrilineal family does not cnirvive easily in eonditiona ol 


Nambodiri Act of 1933 forbade polygamy and thus the grip of the 
Nambudiris on the Nalr family organisation was loosened. With the 
idea of self-acq,alsltlen growing among the Nalre and with the legal 
tight to transfer their acquisition to their own chlldreo, tha Nalr is 
tending Cowards individualism. PatrilocaUty among the Naln is on tha 
increase and this is a serious blew to the Thorawod orgsnisstion." 

Sae Marrio^ and family in Indio by R. M. Kspadia, Bombay, 1955, 
p 254. 
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rapid acgbomie or olhec changes, sioce chan^ usually implies 
mobiU^ and isobtU^ upially strengthens the conjugal and patti> 
lineal des. A man who moves takes with him his wife and is 
children and so the matxilineaJ ties are weakened Id any society 
where men begin to move about in search of fortuna {29], 

The truth of this observation will be amply borne cut by 
a study of the drcujnetances that led to the Nayar ftegulation 
Act in Travancore and the Marumakkathayam Act of Malabar 
1933* and Its subsequent developments and also by a study 
of the emigration of educated Malayalis beyond the borders 
of their homeUnd and also beyond the fronUers of India to 
Iran, Iraq, South Africa, East Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya 
and even to far off Sarawak and Borneo. In fact the circum¬ 
stances were identical when the Nayars were recruited in 
large numbers to the Vijayanagar army. The wives of these 
soldiers may not have accompaiiied them in large numbers 
so that when they finally settled down in the empire they 
must have taken to local wives and forgotten their matriarchal 
tradition. This explains why the Kayars and Kaidus, though 
of identical stock, have different social traditions todayOn 
the ruins of a collapsed matriarchal family in Kerala is rising 
up the solid structure of a rational patrilineal family streng¬ 
thened by the process of vertical mobility through hypetgamy 
within the group of sub-castes that the upper classes them¬ 
selves have consciously generated. Yet it appears to be late 
in the day to be contented with their changed outlook. The 
biological degeneration of the upper classes had continued 
too long to be reactivated by the process of a vertical mobi¬ 
lity through hypergamy within the group of sub-castes too 


* See Land cad SecUtt/ irv Jfolobar by Adrien C. Mayer. Bombay, 
I9SS, pp. 99-ioa 

i This hypeChe&is is yet to be proved. It is not merely based on 
the hilarity In the names. As in the case of Brahmins, there are « 
good number of instances in which lower cutes pretend to be Nayars. 
In the seme manner, many lower castes In Tamilnad and Andhra 
Pradesh style themselves as Naldus. This is easier particularly when 
they migrate to distant vdlages or to towns and cities In search of 
jobs, Ao example is the “Nayar servants" employed in *BrahnuTi hotels’ 
of Madias city and Tamiinad. 
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imwUlmgly conceded a belated means, for group^urvivaL 
It required over two generations for the present day Nayar 
gentry to realize the defects of their closed-in end static 
existence. Time was when the marriage of a Nayar from 
Northern Travancore (Vadakkan) within the fold of a Nayar 
family from Trivandrum was a matter of social comment. 
‘Vadakkans’ (northerners) were increa^gly in demand when 
the union produced a healthy patrilineal family and weaken¬ 
ed the matriarchal system. [30] And it is this process within 
the compass of a small state that hastened the switch over 
from a matrilineal to a partilineal family. The Nayar commu¬ 
nities of Cochin and Malabar have not reacted to this social 
chai^ to the same extent as the Nayars of Travancore in this 
respect.* It is in this context that one should plead for the 
inter-marriage of the Nayais of Travancore with the cultured 
groups of families among the Izhavas and the Vellalas so as 
to be able to promote a verUcal mobility and cultural ferti¬ 
lisation more in keeping with the socialistic tendencies of a 
progressive so^ty and less susceptible to the vicissitudes of 
further accelerated changes in economic growth that such a 
society offers as a goal in view. The possibility of a third caste 
being formed as a result of these unions is remote under pre¬ 
sent day conditions. The Izhavas of Travancore and the 
Thiyya communities of Cochin and Malabar are in no way 
inferior to the Nayars. The clue to the psychology of the 
Izhava lies in his inability to obtain serial acceptance on the 
basis of equality by the rest of the Hindu community chiefly 
the Nayars. again is due to the fact that Nambudiri 
Brahmins did not bring them within the orbit of their social 
control through cultural fertilisation. The thought processes 
of the Izhava community as exemplified by the poetry of the 
famous Kumaraoasan followed by numerous others as well as 
the teachings of Sri Karayana Guru (1S54-1928) are all con¬ 
ditioned by this circumstance which is thus a parallel in local 
Hinduism to the developments under peninsular Hinduism 
among non-Brabmin communities under the leadership of the 
Bhakti cults during middle ages. 


See Adrian C. Mayer, Land and Soeittjf in Maicbar, p. 27. 
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The mtermixture of the Nayar hlood with that of the 
Izhava Vellala will aynchronise with that awakeoing of 
Malabaf society which is in the o^ing at present and also 
usher in a period of biological resurgence for the Hindu com¬ 
munity freed of its Brahminical yoke.* Similarly the in¬ 
exorable biological laws are bound to operate sooner or later 
within the supposedly well-integrated groups of Syrian Chris¬ 
tians. The unity and strength of the church, a ramified business 
organisation and the strength and resilience bom out of social 
exclusion for several centuries have bred in them a com¬ 
placency that is at once suicidal and apathetic. Vertical mobi¬ 
lity amongst them is generated today through competition and 
rivalry with the Hindus, chiefly the Nayars, and this cannot 
be for ever the motivation to retain its strength especially 
in the altered conditions obtaining at present. There is an 

* for several centuries the Izhavas (also celled Thiyss and 'Hiai)- 
dens) have been the meet oppressed pc^la la Slerala ineludii^ the 
States o£ Travancore, Cochin and the former ErtU&h Malabar. A moat 
aalightenad eommuAity, who resemble the Nayars in every respect, 
they had bean singled out for oppression on grounds of caste both by 
the Brahmins and the Nayars. Ihe fusion of the Kayar and the Tzhave 
communities would have taken place long ago but for the fact that a 
sodal distance was artificially created by the Brahmin. The resurgence 
of the Izhava community in face of the pereeptibla decline of the 
Nayers, is an estabUshed fact, Tbeir social djsabllitles during the last 
cantury is bass described by Swami Dharma Thearthaji Maharaj as 
follows: 

*^e Ishavas who fenned nearly seven Qut ef the total Hindu 
population of 351 lakhs (in Travancore State) In 1921 together with the 
ot^r non-caste Hindus formed a large majority. They were kept out 
of tempias, denied admission into the public service branded as un¬ 
touchables without the free use of roads, public tanks and wells and 
otho' public institutions. In 1360 when Sir T. Madhava Rao was Dewan, 
one of them wanted to sit for the public exsmlnation for the selection 
of Vakils for the High Court and had paid fees. Be was not permitted 
to sit owing, it was said, to the objecticn of the caste ICndus. TUI 189S 
the Government used to refuse sdmission to these people to the Govt, 
sohools. In 1886 the British re^dant failed to obtain a plaea in the State 
service in Cochin and Travancore for a graduate, belonging to &is 
community^ who afterwards became a Deputy Collector in British 
Service,*' 

See The fifeaaoe of Hindu Imperialism, pp, 204-206. 
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organic need for the various Christian sects to fuse together and 
develop a secular outl(>ok rather than feverishly attempt to 
atrengchen the old bonds of a static and ciosed-in society. [31] 
The days of prosperity through plantation economy are fast 
disappearing and the Syrian Christians will have to Join the 
ranks of the rest of the communities in the creative task of 
building sodalism. The chances are that he will never be 
found wanting under any circumstance ft^d freed from his 
burdensome rebgious complexes and also social complexes 
bom of frustration, he would soar high with his creative 
talents. 

!n a sociological study of local Hinduism such as the 
above, we have seen that the role of the Brahmin as a cul¬ 
tural conqueror was beneficial in the long run even to the 
socially integrated convnunities with distinct cultural traits of 
their own such as the Nayars whom they had made their 
target for cultural penetration. In concrete terras it con¬ 
ferred on Kerala society the unifying force of Sanskritic 
Hinduism, afforded opportunities for literary talent through 
the assimilation of the Sanskrit language and imagery, en¬ 
riched the language and SanskritUed it to a degree as to 
render its modem equivalent look like a coUossal outgrowth 
on the rudimentary dialectal variation of Tamil that it was 
prior to the sixth century A.D- [32] As a direct consequence 
of the above regional and peninsular and All India Hinduism 
found the door open for their inroads throu^ mass commu¬ 
nication media started under the modem centralised admini¬ 
stration of the British regime and perfected under the post¬ 
independence national government. The Brahmins' energetic 
role in the shapung of local Hinduism in Kerala, however, has 
spent itself out leaving the masses to take their destiny in 
their own hands. [33] 



CHAPTER II 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BEGlONAL HINDUISM 

In thb previous part of this study we have been con¬ 
cerned with the concept of the 'Spread/ We have attempted 
a sketch of the system of social control that the Nambudiri 
Brahmins had succeeded in establishing in Kerala and we 
have called it local Hinduism as it grew and spread amidst a 
socially integrated community with its focal point as the 
"GraTMkshetra"' or village temple. The development of local 
Hinduism thus 'represents a stage in the initial spread of 
Hinduism over a larger area such as for example a linguis¬ 
tically homogeneous area comprising a few or several nuc¬ 
leated and/or dispersed villages. But, whereas local Hinduism 
concerns itself largely with the evolving of the techniques of 
social control of a small socially integrated community, re- 
^onal Hinduism encompasses wider groups and attempts an 
integration of the rest of society. The cultural conqueror's 
primary task is to socialize the strongest of the communiUes 
or tiibes and render it adaptable to his ways of life, mores 
and group ideals. Once this is accomplished the cultural con¬ 
queror can have some respite as the newly converted group 
itself will forge ahead on its own in propagating the ideas of 
the cultural conqueror. The surest test of is to assess 
the extent to which the new group would have socialized itself 
by adhering to the appropriate social ways from the force of 
social habit Systematic adherence to the social ways of the 
cultural conqueror gives the group a ciiltural pattern if not 
wholly akin to that of the cultural conqueror but at least in 
the essentials. It all depends on the way the older group 
adapts itself to the new cultural pattern. A virile and socially 
integrated ccmmunity, once It voluntarily or under the force 
of circumstances, adapts the ^ew cultural pattern goes out 
of its way to make the adaptation dynamic. And this again 
will depend on its social character. We have seen that at the 
time of the arrival of the Nambudiri Brahmin in Kerala, the 
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Nayar triba had found iteelf Isolated from the rest of society 
with their peculiar social Institutions and had already felt 
the need to relate its group life to something more concrete 
by way of values, symbols and patterns. No doubt the mar- 
gioal element in the community may have felt this need to a 
greater extent than the rest and hence this element sus¬ 
ceptible to react in favour of the Brahmmical intrusion, in 
their lives because of the former’s superior knowledge and 
arresting inodes of life and behaviour. However, when a ruling 
chief (NoduvorM) or a village dignitary or head of an Impor¬ 
tant family (Xaronavar) belonged to this marginal element, 
the spread of the new ideas was naturally facilitated a great 
deal and there would be less of re^stance. When the ruling 
chief or the head of a family acts on his own and accepts the 
new cultural pattern, he does so consciously in response to 
his psychological need for new ideas or modes of life. After 
all Brahmanical Ideas would have never become powerful in 
ancient Kerala unless they conveyed deHnite answers to the 
specific human needs of the Nayar Commuiiity prominent in 
a given situation and a given social character. In the words 
of Dr. Elric Fromm a well-kcown social psychologist, the 
position may be summed up as follows: 

social character results from the dynamic adaptation of 
huxnaa nature to the structure of society: changing eodal ceodl- 
tions result in ^targes in the social character i.e. in the new 
needs and anxieties. Ibeae new needs ^ve tise to sew ideas and 
as it were make men susceptible to them; these new ideas in their 
turn tend to stabilise end Intensify the new social character and 
detemios man’s actions. In other words sodal eendiUons iafiu- 
ence ideolc^cal phenomena through the medium of cheracter; 
ehaiaeter ea the other band is not the result of the passive adap¬ 
tation to social conditions but of e dynamic adaptation on the 
heals of elements that either ere biologically Inherent in human 
nature or is the result of historical evolution." [34] 

Ihe dynamic adaptation of Brahmamcal Idea^ by the 
Nayar community of Kerala took place through stages and 
covering a period of several centuries. Even then it cannot 
be said that the psycholo^cal resistance to Brahmanical Ideas 
and intrusion into their social life came to an end. In fact it 
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ts quite doubtful if the Nambudirls could continue to impreg- 
n«ite Naiyar women so wantoiily for more than a few gene¬ 
rations and within more than a few Nayar Thoratoods. 'Die 
difiusion of Nambudiri cultural traits during successive gene¬ 
rations must have taken place through inter-marriage be¬ 
tween families under Brahmanical in£uence and those with¬ 
out it It is clear that the dilution of Brahmanical social tradi¬ 
tion among Nayars must have taken place progressively in 
such a way as to render it palpably insignificant during the 
beginning of this century. Nevertheless, its total extinction 
was not brought about because the simultaneous spread of 
regional Hinduism had actually reinforced the flagging 
strength of local Hinduism. The vigour acquired by local 
Minduisni In this manner was something that consolidated 
the strength of local Hinduism. The vigour acquired by local 
Hindulsra in this manner was something that consolidated 
the bold of Brahmanical ideas rather than institutions and 
ways of living. At a later date, the combined strength of the 
local cum regional Hinduism was buttressed by the advent of 
peninsular Hinduism and subsequently by the spread of all 
India Hinduism through different ways even in such regions 
like Kerala where geographical factors and political condi- 
tiODs normally acted as sluice valves to the admission of ex¬ 
traneous influences. It is thus that the loss in strength in local 
Hinduism has been largely made up by the spread of regional 
Hinduism in the first instance to be followed by peninsular 
and All-India Hinduism at dlflerent periods of History, We 
shall have occasion to revert back to this aspect of the enve¬ 
loping of local Hinduism by All-India Hinduism when we 
deal with the characteristics of the latter. 

What has been said about the social control of Brah¬ 
mins through the spread of local Hinduism with particular 
reference to Kerala may be true in a large measure of other 
parts of India especially South India, where the problems 
faced by the Brahmin cultural conqueror were similar to 
those presented by the Nayar community. It may be true of 
the Vellalas, the Beddls, the Kaidus and several other com¬ 
munities. Detailed studies have to be undertaken in regard to 
each one of such groups that offered resistance to the imposi- 
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tion of social oontrol by the Brahmins. The importent consider¬ 
ation here is to assess the extent to which these groups adapt¬ 
ed themselves to the new ^tuatlon either passively or dyna¬ 
mically. The Vellaia or Heddi never allowed the Brahmin to 
enter into the family fold under the guise of a divinely 
inspired progenitor and to that extent the Brahmin did not 
succeed in breaking up the social system of these two com¬ 
munities. The family is in essence the p^chological agent of 
society and once it teas kept outside the pde of Brahmin tn- 
flueTu^e the group did not generally speaking have to succumb 
to BrahmanicoZ so^l tradition. Neither the Vellalas nor the 
Reddis had thus developed new habits as a result of their 
‘‘passive adaptation” of the new cultural pattern which the 
Brahmins had attempted foisUng on them. However, what the 
Vellalas or Reddis succeeded in averting within the family 
they could not avoid facing outside it. This was so because 
regional Hinduism was spreading at such a rapid pace, over¬ 
powering and assimilating everything that came in its way 
and rejecting as unholy and untouchable ad those elements 
that did not subserve its crusading purpose of socialisation 
through social control. It is in way that India came to 
have over $5 millions of people in modem times under the 
name of untouchables and depressed classes. It is in this con¬ 
text that we come to the brilliant thesis of Dr. Amhedkar 
which has so far remained uncontroverted through any better 
material evidence to the contrary. Ambedkar prefaces his 
thesis with the following remarks:. 

'The Hindu civilization gauged in the light oi these social 
produeto <l.a urtfouchables numbering about SO millioBS. the 
above reglooa] tribes of about 15 millions, the criminal tribes 
about 20 Riidlons.) could be hardly called clvllUatlea. It is a 
disbchcel contrivance to stippress and enslave humanity. Its pro¬ 
per name will be infamy." [S5| 

'Viewed from the sociological standpoint, few can disagree 
with him in his contention that Hindu civilisation has been a 
diabolical contrivance of the Brahmins to exclude such vast 
masses of humanity from the orbit of their heneficeTit social 
control. The fact is that the Brahmins had Iq all probability 
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attempted infiltration among the tribal organiaation and that 
they had met with the sUfiest opposition. This is evident 
iiom the several taboos still prevalent among the aborigines 
and untouchables as regards their attitude towards pollution 
by the Brahmin. (36] Ibocal Hinduism could not spread among 
the tribal abori^nes because their tribal organisation was 
iar too strong to accept such intrurions. That is one of the 
reasons why a racial theory of imtouchability cannot be ad¬ 
vanced as the available evidence on ethnological grounds 
disprove any such hypothesis, “^at the people of India were 
once organised on tribal basis is quite well>known and al¬ 
though the tribes have become castes, the tribal organisation 
remains intact. Each tribe was divided into clans and the 
clans were composed of groups of families. Each group of 
families had a totem vduch has some object animate or in¬ 
animate. Those who had a common totem formed an exogam- 
oua group popularly known as potro or fcuia (in the north). 
Families having a common gotra were not allowed to inter¬ 
marry for they were supposed to he descended from the same 
ancestor having the same blood running in their veins. Hav¬ 
ing regard to this fact an examination of the distributioo of 
the totems among different castes and communities should 
serve as a good test for determining race as anthropometry 
has been.” [37] 

The study of totems was neglected in India because 
of the '‘current view propagated by the Census Commissioner 
that the real unit of the Hindu social Q'stem and the basis 
of the fabric of Hindu society is the sub^aste founded on the 
rule of endogamy. Nothing can be a greater mistake than 
this.* The unit of Hindu society Is sot the sub-caste but the 
family founded on exogamy. In this sense, the Hindu family 
ia fundamentally a tribal organisation as the sub-caste is. The 
Hindu family in north India is primarily guided in the matter 
of marriage by considerations of kula and gotra and only 
secondarily by considerations of caste and sub'^aste. Kula and 
gotra are Hindu equivalents of the totem of the primitive 

* For an extended treetment e£ this point, see artirie on 'What ie 
Caste, (E) Caste & Occupation by Dr. Iravati Ksrve in Economic 
Weekly. Vcl. X., No. 12. 22, March 1958. 
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society. This shows that Hindu society U still tribal in its 
organization with the family at its base observing rules of 
exogamy based on kula and gotra. Castes and sub^astes are 
social organisations which are superimposed over the tribal 
organisation and the rule of exogamy enj^ed by the tribal 
organisations of kula and gotra." [38] 

Ambedkar’s analysis takes us farther into the past of 
Indian society through dearer paths than the work of any 
writer, Elastem or Western in this held.* By citing the ex* 
ample of the Futdbirs of Ireland and Ahtudes of Wales. 
Ambedkar demonstrated that the case of untouchables of 
India was not only the case of people living outside the village 
but that it proved that in it was exhibited a universal 
phenomenon which was marked by the following features: 

(1) That in primitive tirn«s the vUiage seitlerDant consisted 
of two parts; one part occupied by the communi^ be- 
longing to one tribe and another part occupied by the 
Brokenmenf oi different tribes. 

(2) The part of the settlement oeea^ed by the Oibal c»m' 
munity was regarded as the village proper. The Broken^ 
men lived outside the village. 

(3) The reason why the Broken men lived outside the village 
was because they were eliens and did not belong to the 
tribal conimunity." [3d] 

The picture of the primitive tribal community in 
India is thus clear in ita main outlines. It can easily fit into 
the reconstruction of the situation in any part of peninsular 
India before the advent of the Brahmins and the beginnings 
of local Hinduism. It was with the arrival of the Brahmins 
in the scene that further regrouping was started. The Brah- 

* However, sperial mention must be made of the iUuminating study 
of Dr. D. D. Koeambi An rntrodueijon to (he 5tudv of Indian Kcerorvi 
Popular Book Depot, Bombay, IKld. Dr. Anbedkar's books coatalned 
B greet deal of powerful seminal ideas for resBareb. It Is a pity that 
the peisona who co]>y and develop them do not generally acknowledge 
them even in a token fashion. 

i Broken men means: ''strangers or fugitives from other terri¬ 
tories, men in fact, who hsid broken Uxe original tribal bond which gave 
them a place io the community and who bad to obtain and thus get 
on as beet as they might in a new tribe and new place.’* Broken man 
ware thus created et times of the disordering of society. 
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mins could only penetrate into the tribe and exercise their 
social control through reli^on. 1£ they bad attempted bring* 
ing the Brokenmen within the orbit of their social con¬ 
trol that would have created conflicts between themselves and 
the socially integrated and partially aryanised tribe which did 
not adroit the Brokenmen within its ranks. So then, the 
Brahmins had no other alternative but to leave the Broken* 
men in their original conditions and remain consistent in the 
matter of this treatment Later on, when the Brahmins as a 
religious group reorientated their techniques of social con* 
trol, attitude became more stiffer and exclusive, so that 
the Brokenmen, outside the x>ale« of the tribal organisaticm 
under the full or partial control of the Brahmins came to be 
considered as untouchables. The attitude became one of 
downright hostility when the Brokenmen came to be absorb¬ 
ed within the fold of secular religions such as Buddhism and 
Jainism that came into being as violent reactions to the pre* 
vailing Brahmanical ascendency and monopoly in the matter 
of religious practices. It is in this context that Ambedkar^s 
main propositions regarding untouchability are worth r^ 
stating: 


(1) There is no racial differeeoe between the Hindus and 
the Untouchables. 

(2> ’Hie distinction between Hindus and untouchables in its 
originaJ form before the advent of untouchebiliCy was 
the distiaotion between Tribesmen end Brokeomen. It is 
the Brokertraea who to be treated as untouchables. 

(3) Just as untouchability bas no racial basis, so lus it 
no occupatiooal basis. 

(4) There are two note from which untcuchsbili^ has 
Sprung: (a) contempt end hatred of the Brokennien, (b) 
continuation of beef-eatins by Brokenmen after it bad 
been given up by others. 

(5) In sear^ing for the origin of untoudiaUity care must 
be taken to distinguish the untouchables from the Im¬ 
pure. AH orthodox Hindu writers have identified the 
Impure with the untouchables. This is an error. Un* 
tguehables are distinct from the Impure. 

(6) Wlule the Impure as a i*!*— came into existence at the 
time of the Dharmasutras, the untouchables eeme into 
being much later dipit 400 A.D. 
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The foundations o£ what K. M. Paoikkar calls ‘‘the 
parallel society’' to Hindu society was thus laid by the Brah* 
mins themselves. Here we come to the most important aspect 
in the developoient of regional and peninsular Hinduism 
namely its chronology, The period from 500 B-C- to 500 A.D. 
must be considered to have been the most momentous period 
in the cultural and religious history of India. It was during 
this period that Buddhism and Jainism were founded and 
grew in popularity among the masses with such great rapidity 
as to create consternation in the minds of the Brahmins. 
Students of Indian cultural history lay special emphasis on 
the second century B.C. as marking a turning point in 
thought. Dr. Ambedkar for example interprets, the murder 
of the last of the Maurya kings^ Brihadratha Maurya by 
Pushyamitbra as meaning the beginning oi a bloody revolu¬ 
tion engineered by the Brahmins to overthrow the rule of the 
Buddhist kings. [40] On the social plane, this was the penod 
when the Brahmins adopted a slgnihcant change in their 
s^ategy and made far-reaching improvements in their tech¬ 
niques of social control. This again is brought out clearly in 
the study of the origins cf untouchabiiity. Dr. Ambedkar 
stated that there were two sources for the origin of un¬ 
touchabiiity. One was the general atmosphere of scorn and 
contempt spread by the Brahmins against those who vrere 
Buddhists and second was the habit of beef-eating kept on 
by the Brokenmen. In MrickFuikatika, the famous drama of 
Sudraka there are passages mocking at the Bhikku. The 
Buddhist Bhikku was looked upon not with reverence but 
with scorn, as the member of a renegade order who was 
adored by the masses at the expense of the Brahmin priest. 
Secondly, the Brahmins made a supreme e^ert to render 
Bhikkus' influence innocuous on the psychological plane. 
One of the concrete st^ taken by the Brahmins was thus 
lo give up beef-eeting which was so much dear to them, a 
practice which the people at large had resented under the 
influence of Buddhism. Ambedkar quotes Aitercya Breha- 
nwM in extenso to prove that the Brahmins were coniinued 
beef-eaters,* Even Manu did not prohibit the slaughter of 
* was a nomtl article of cootemporary Biahmin diet 
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the cow; on the other baud he made the eating of cow’s flesh 
on certain occasions obligatory. *'But Buddhism was deadly 
oj^sed to the sacriflce of anitnals. That in an agricultural 
population there should be respect for Buddhism and revul¬ 
sion against Brahmanism which involved slaughter of ani¬ 
mals including cows and bullocks is only natural.” [41] 
Brahmins thus became vegetarians in order to regain their 
lost prestige and supremacy. In this they were imitiated by 
the socially integrated communities which were tmder their 
influence. This was followed by cow-worship and exaggerated 
emphaas on ‘Ahimsa’, (possibly as a concession to the wide¬ 
spread Jain influence among the masses,) whose potency as a 
i^du concept attained the highest dhnenaiou in the ideas of 
Mahatma Gandhi. But even in vegetarianism the Brahmins 
were not content with a simple type. The Indian cookery 
is something as elaborate as Indian music and it has a defl- 
nite Brahmanical complexity about It) Indeed the Brahmins 
in India form the best cooks even today just as they are 
best among statesmen and leaders of society. Brahmanical 
vegetarianism, however, did not influence the ^Brokenmen’ to 
any great extent even though a great portion of them might 
have given up voluntary kiliing of animals for food. The fact 
is that even the Buddha did not forbid the eating of beef, 
specially of dead cows, or the flash of other dead animals and 
that explains why the Buddhist monks of today continue to 
eat meat of animals that they have themselves not killed. 

Brahmin apologists of the present day have found 
fantastic explanations for justifying the Brahmanical crusade 
against Buddhism and one such is the paciflc nature that the 
Buddhist teachings inculcated in the minds of kings and their 
advisers as also their soldiers, a tendency which proved to be 
wholly incongruous with the needs of the times. [42] Thus 
some historians attribute the paciflcism engendered by Bud¬ 
dhist teachings as one of the causes leading tc the fall of the 
Maurya Empire. As a matter of fact the same explanation is 

»s appeal? from Atbxrva Veda en the aeeeaalty of away sterile 

cows to the mendicant Brahmin who eculd only have eaten them" 
Dr. D. D. Kosambl in An itUreduction to the Study oi /ndton Hiatory 
pp. 
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to some extent offered for the crusade of Shenkara against 
the Buddhists in much later times which hnally led to the 
extinction of Buddhism as a Iis« religious force in India. [43] 
From the sociological standpoint, however, the disappearance 
of Buddhism was something Inevitable under the Indian condU 
tions. Primitive Buddhism represented the pure type of 
rationalism which aimed at the personal harmony of the 
individual within a peaceful social milieu free from conflict. 
The greatest weakness of Buddhism in spite of its great 
emphasis on ethical values, system of self-culture and self 
control, was that it failed to provide the anthropomorphic 
conception of God like Hinduism. [44] And to that extent it 
failed to satisfy the basic urges of the Indian mind. Indeed 
if only we look at the way In which Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism developed and deviated from the original teachings 
of the Buddha we should be convinced of this fact. The great¬ 
ness of Brahmanical revival with Shankara was that he pushed 
metaphysical speculation to the ninth degree and compre¬ 
hended the religious truths of all religions for all times to 
come. But the Hindu revival after Shankara was not in keep¬ 
ing VTith his teachings. In their externalised form there was 
a great revival of the institutional forms of Hinduism, the 
strengthening of Hindu mythology and an imprecedented 
spread of Brahmanical ideas, uninhibited by rival notions 
propagated and other school of thought. And Shankara had 
successors if not of the same calibre but at least of the type 
who could interpret his ideas and expand on them and even 
expound new theories, [45] Shankara like Calvin was a pro¬ 
duct of his age. Ka had a regular role to play, that is the 
founding of a new metaphysical system which was superior to 
the previous systems of religious thought and practices and 
more satisfying to the needs of the time. Thus it is that we 
come to a sodolo^cal explanation for the new movement as 
follows: 


“A new religion (or a new netaphysicel aysUa) it t oew 
comUnetioa of emotionally ^cged ele&enta in exactly the nese 
tente as a new pieee of mosic it a new coanbinatien of notet and 
phraeet which are emotionally charged or a new ^eture la the 
eame. It it t work ef trt in exectly the tanie eente. la fonau- 
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Ifitdr la aa artist. He is moved by the impulses of bU age whJch 
desires perhape to explore some new ways of liviag and he 
removes coniUcU in the way of satisfying this deeire. A grand 
raetaphisical system, for instance, Calvinism, is a great work of 
art in exactly the ^me sense as the Dieina Comedio. Both 
arrange the symbolism end trigger phrases of Christianity in new 
forms, the first, however, lookmg to produce news forms of ae^n 
and the second to add to ois fervour in the old worship.” 

The relentless and unceasing eSorts of the Brahmins 
to put down Buddhism ds a religious force in India were solely 
calculated to regain their lost monopoly as religious oligarchy. 
XJntil the rise and spread of Buddhism, Brahmanical ideas and 
ways of worship had exercised such a complete control over 
the minds of Indian masses that they had been spared of the 
neces^ty to make any venation or adaptations for the sake 
of their survival. In fact they bad intrinsically faced no com^ 
petition in their religious business. We do not come across 
many powerful religious movements in Indian history before 
the advent of Vardhamana Mababira and Gautama and the 
propagation of their teachings through regular monastic 
orders. The revival of Brahmanism under the spiritual leader¬ 
ship of Shankara was thus an effort to adapt Hinduism to the 
reh^ous needs of his epoch when the survival of Brahmanical 
Hinduism was entirely dependent on the defeat of Buddhism 
and Jainism in the religious field. And it can be safely asserted 
that even though the present Government under the enlight- 
ened leadership of Kehru has decided to revive Buddhism they 
have not quite convinced the staunch champions of the revival 
of odvaita philosophy about ife necessity. [47] These latter 
can at best concede it only on grounds of political and diplo¬ 
matic expediency. The Brahmins of the epoch of Shanlcara 
were less willing to compromise. Their refusal to compromise 
changed the historical process in India. Indeed there are 
parallels to this situation in the cultural history of Ehirope, 
for instance, in the growth and ascendency of the Catholic 
church. To quote X^piere '‘As long as the Catholic church 
maintained its monopoly over the religious life of western 
Europeans, churchman could go their way in peace and the 
church could operate as a sluggish and unenterprising bureau- 
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cracy. But when naw religious creeds and organisation hegan 
to appear and the monopoly of the church began to be broken, 
churchmen had to compete with dissenters for the faithful; 
and the church had to shake off its lethargy of the centu¬ 
ries.” [48] However, the spiritual revival of Brahmanical 
Hinduism in India after the advent of Shankara was so com¬ 
plete during the subsequent centuries that we do not have 
very many parallel instances here of religious wars of the 
ixiquiaition as in Europe. But there are sufficient historical 
evidences to show that the Brahmins used coercion through¬ 
out on the Buddhists and the Jains and that they have used 
every means at their disposal to spread their influence 
throughout peninsular India. It is perhaps unlikely that 
Brahmanical Hinduism, hut for its resurgence duriog Shan> 
kara's lifetime and strengthening of its hold dunng subse¬ 
quent centuries, could have successfully reasted the onslaught 
of the Muslim inva^ons. Indeed the strength and resilience 
of the Brahmin was demonstrated during several centuries of 
Muslim invasion, a fact which no serious student of Indian 
cultural history can fail to admit [4d] 

The Advoita philosophy of Shankara was not suitable 
to the crowd. It is still beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
Hindus. How then could it have served as the instrument for 
the revival of popular Hinduism? [50] The revival of a per¬ 
sonal religion in the form of Advoita philosophy was neces¬ 
sary to change the outlook of the thinking groups among the 
masses who were be^nning to be drawn away by the attrac¬ 
tion of more secular religions such as Buddhism. "Personal 
rebgion needs neither Gods nor any extended mythology 
beyond a small poetic content which serves to Intensify feeling 
by pving it clear expression. Hence the vast bulk of mytho¬ 
logy of all religious especially the heaven and hell they all 
contain^so obviously means social eootrol—are the work of 
institutional religion. God’s will is the moral law—-the rules 
which are beneficial to society. [51] Now then let us not 
forget that originally the Dravidians bad their own personal 
religion but it was not of the harmonious kind that the Brah¬ 
mins introduced. When the Brahmins entered the In d ia n 
peninsula, ancient Indian society was composed of crowd 
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units such as tribes without any developed religion of their 
own. The crowd was therefore full of psychic conflicts. The 
Brahmins, as we have already seen in the analysis of local 
Hinduism, were the crusaders or pioneers who organised that 
society for a rational end by institutionalising the personal 
religion and creating social harmony through their social 
control. Aa Creedy says, “fnstttulionoi reitgion ev^ryiohere 
requiret organisers U7ho may aim at site, tn^uence and power 
and may comp^omise with evil habits to get them'’. [52] Thus 
it was that the Brahmins evolved a complicated mythology for 
the common people to follow. Like the early Christians they 
adopted many Buddhist and pagan festivals and details within 
the Brahmanical mythology in order to neutralise all resis¬ 
tance from the Dravidians. Hius we find Shiva, a dravidian 
deity, being cleverly incorporated into the Brahmanical 
pantheon* ** . So is the case with Muruga who was adopted as 
Subramanya. There are other instances especially of Bravi- 
dian religious rites and festivals being Incorporated in penin¬ 
sular Hinduism. Further the Brahmins consciously evolved 
complex theologies, rituals and ceremonials in order to make 
their polytheism as comprehensive as poMlblef. A study of 
Hinduism from the earliest times upto the rise of Buddhism 
will convince the reader of the strength and weakness of 
institutional Hinduism till that time. Tlie chief weakness was 
the msincerity and selfishness of the Brahmins which we have 


* For an interesting analysis see Dr. D. D. Kosanbi on *Syscr«tUm 
in Cults,’ pp. 40*41 in An JntroduoCion Co t^e Study of Indian History, 
Popular Booh Depot, Bombay. 1856. 

f Tbis is dtsnctensbe net only of Brahmanical Hinduism in India 
but of ell higher religions. As Joachim Wach puts It: 

** 11)0 history of religioa as that of man's endeavours taken as a 
whole reveals the amazing latilude of meaning identical gestures and 
signs, BOta and deeds can have. That is what Hegel and Wundt have 
called *hotecog B* eity of purpose^ and vrttat Spengler had in mind with 
his theory of ‘pMudonwrpbom of forms’, lataipretalion and adapts* 
bon in the coune of time have altered, often decisively, the purpose and 
meaning of religious acts and forms and it is the task of the historian 
and sociologists to follow such changes and transfomatio&s with the 
keenest interest and try to explain them”. 

See Soeiolopy of Relipwa, p. 380. 
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already referred tc in the first part of thia essay aa the ana* 
maloua tendency to be etbnocentnc as veil as ethnoexpan~ 
sionistic at the same time. For, even though the Brahmins 
created the institutional religion for the masses they had not 
given up their personal reli^on. The Manthrcs for instance 
were not taught to the common people, not even to those 
members of the socially integrated tribes or groups who volim* 
tarily or otherwise accepted the supremacy of the Brahmins. 
The ceremonials remained their exclusive privilege since the 
rituals and the accompanying esoteric Iciowledge were their 
sole possessions. It was this exclusiveness in ritualism and 
worship more than anything elae that disgusted non-Brahmin 
seekers after truth. Gautama the Buddha was the foremost 
among them. Buddhist teachings as such became a powerful 
reaction against the corrupt practices of ^e Brahmins and 
inevitably led to the decline in the power and social control 
of the Brahmins as a reli^ous oligarchy. Hence it was that 
the Brahmin revolted and successfully overthrew Buddhi^. 
Now then any revival of Brahmanlcal Hinduism under such 
circumstances was thus bound to improve on the previous 
system and prepare itself for all the unpleasant eventualities 
of the future. It is thus that we find two phases in the post- 
Shankara development of Brahmanlcal Snduism, viz.^ (a) the 
development of the highest form of personal religion and 
philosophy and (b) the development of institutional aspect of 
Hinduism in an unprecedented fashion. Let us, however, 
recall that both these developments were the outcome of the 
effective assimilation of Buddhistic Ideas and practices so that 
the approval of the masses was easily obtained for the new 
form of religion, vis., popular Hinduism. On the personal 
plane the conceptual content of God not known or recognised 
by the Buddhist was reemphasised and reinstated in Hindu 
thought in all its undying glory. This satisfied a great spiri* 
tual need of those times. IVom the social psychobglc stand* 
point '*wbatever the conceptual content, there can be no doubt 
that the term “God” functions as one of our most powerful 
trigger phrases producing a feeling of reverence, of profound 
submission which anyone can feel who has been educated 
(conditioned) in a Christian (Hindu) home. The conception 
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of j&lvation Eind of another world is a powerful aid to feelings 
in resisting the crafts and assaults of the crowd, ever seeking, 
ever persuading one to become its slave and reap its rewards. 
The purpose of the poetic or metaphysical structure of reli¬ 
gious doctrine is to falsify our wills to resist the temptation 
of the crowd.” [53] 

Shankaxa was thus in the sociological sense one of 
the greatest crowd-exponents that the world ever produced. 
He could have very well exclaimed ''Behold, God has ^ven 
me thought, I have discovered truth and you shall believe”. 
It was thus that he brought about the formation of the ego 
ideal in Medieval India anA paved the way for the change of 
values and the remoulding of Hindu outlook. Since his lime 
the Hindu society has not got tired of producing culture-heroes 
at various epochs and Pandit Nehru of our days may well be 
represented as a fine specimen of a culture-hero believing in 
the intnnsic worth of Hindu ways of thought and institutions. 
Well might we ask “Will he live long enough to complete the 
work left unfinished by Shankara, viz., the absorption of the 
Harijans and the tribal people within the general Hinduism?* 

The development of the institutional aspect of I£ndu- 
igm was a tremendous process embracing all fields of litera¬ 
ture, architecture and art including music and sculpture. We 
do not like to go into the details here. [54] But it is most 
important to note tiiat the development of institutional Hindu¬ 
ism restored within the period of a few centuries the powerful 
social control of Brahmins. The effiorascence of Sanslarit lite¬ 
rature and the spread of Sanskrit to the detriment of Dravi- 
dian languages accelerated the spread of Brahmanical mytho¬ 
logy and tite strengthening of the ritual structure throughout 

* “With the breakdown of the parallel society, the Hindu social 
atrueture that will survive will cot be the same for which Mami legis¬ 
lated and to which caste-sedaty has clung for eeaturiee. The absorp¬ 
tion of the Karijans and th« tribal people into the general body of 
Hinduism will mean he disappearance of chaturvanya even as a con¬ 
ception. Hindu society such $s we have known it at least from the 
time of the Buddha would then have undergoee transformation more 
radical than that which the Buddha attempted end more compreheosiva 
than that which Shankare conceived." See K. M. Panikker in Hindu 
Society ot the Crouroodr. p. 29. 
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peninsular India. For, let us not forget that from the socic>> 
psychological standpoint the Brahmins have been the master 
creators of myths in medieval India and in fact they continue 
to be so in modem India as well, iFrom tbe angle of our 
analysis, tbe mythology of ancient India is of the most vital 
importance as it represents the rules of living of the group in 
an allegorical form. In the words of Prof. Creedy “A myth is 
a dramatised set of rules expressed as the adventures of some 
hero who applies each word made appropriate to arouse atti' 
tudes necessary to the rules, by training starting in infancy; 
when carrying out the rules, their myth& automatically rise 
into consciousness. This is called thought and is as automatic 
as our obedience to the rules. It is our ostensible reason for 
carrying them out, our real one being on account of our ccm> 
pulsive training we cannot hdp it*’. [55] 

A study of the spread of Sanskrit literature in the 
South after Shankara’s lifetime, the varioiis stages by which 
the epdcs and the purartae were translated into the provincial 
language should prove itself to be most rewarding. Brahma^ 
nical Hinduism in the post-Shankaia penod concentrated 
essentially on the spread of mythology and sou^t to give 
compulsive training to the masses through the ritual structure 
and caste gradations or Vcmcshrcma. Thus we find that there 
was a revival of caste system accompanying the revival of 
institutional religion so that the sociid control of the Brah¬ 
mins is once again reimposed over a society that had almost 
succeeded in unburdening itself of this yoke. A stage was 
soon reached when the masses could not live without the 
Brahmin and the Brahmin would net leave the masses even 
in their most intimate ^des of crowd-life. Before long the 
Brahmins succeeded in isolating the upper classes from the 
rest of society and created It into an auUJmat^ stimulus 
response system* under which the Brahmin conducted the 

* “Sodety is an organUation at any giv«& momeot of iU ofciitence 
and can be completaly cpecifled by the ruiea in foree at that memeot 
or what is nearly the same thing, the attitude (or readineae to follow 
rules) existing. These attitudes aie irop reae d oo us by the znoet ekb^ 
rate traioiog, stasting in infancy which mshe it wcU-oigb impoeadUa to 
conceive that there could be another way of acting. The Cooceptioe 
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orchestra and the masses automatically reacted to the tunes 
engendering harmony in their crowd life. Soon, an elaborate 
pattern o£ behaviour built up habituation through the medium 
of Saiiskrltic Hinduism, The supei^rlty of Sansloit as a 
vehicle or myths lay in the fact that It put forward not only 
"trigger phrases” to excite feelings and attitudes in the minds 
of the masses but also supplied a conceptual language carry¬ 
ing the message of a superior philosophy. The Brahmanical 
mythology had in fact persuaded the masses to accept it in 
a large measure without any earnest questioning about their 
rationale. Where the masses were found tardy in the accef> 
tance or they had devised their own myths or continued to 
believe in their older social tradition, the Brahmanical social 
control had met with an initial setback. But the resilience of 
Brahmanical mythology was such that it soon engulfed them 
and bound them again with a syncretic and universal mytho¬ 
logy which left no room for a dissident mythology or cosmo¬ 
logy to survive. Thus we find that long before Shankara’s 
victory over the Buddhists, the Buddha himself was made an 
Avtar of Vishnu and is mentioned as such in the Mateya^ 
purana. And Shankara himself is now considered in popular 
Hinduism as an Avtar of God; perhaps it is logical to expect, 
that Mahatma Gandhi will be canonised as an Avtar after 
a century or two, provided Brahmanical social control of 
Indian society regains its power in all its pristine strength.* 
A matter of the greatest importance is the fact that 
Brahmanical or Sanskritic Hinduism even after its revival in 
post-Shankara period prevailed only in a comparatively nar¬ 
row corndor of Indian society and did not ^compass several 
millions of people who happened to resist the Brahmanical 


of culture w beins characterised by a group of attitudes or meana-end 
roadiness-readiaess to aim at eerlaln eada and e$ certain means to 
reach them. These attitudes may be expressed in words, by rules and 
are felt as values—it is impotiant to do so and ao". See F. Greedy in 
HuTHcn Nature Writ p. 360. 

* An instance of Prime Minister Nehru being worshipped as an 
ftvtor of Vishnu in a temple Id Gu^erat was commeDted upon by Nehru 
himself in Parliement and reported in the Times of Indio, Bombay 
receolly. 
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social control in di£arent degrees. Thus the chief dii!erence 
between local Hinduism and the regions! or peninsular Hindu¬ 
ism is the greater number of obstacles that the latter had put 
forward as a defensive mechaniam gainst the spread of Brah- 
znatueal ideas and the imposition of Brahmanical social con¬ 
trol. These obstacles came from more than one socially inte¬ 
grated community which developed social tradition which was 
on different lines than that of the cultural conqueror and 
which was in many respects superior to the social traditions 
of the Brahmins themselves. Such a situation did not arise 
until the Brahmins entered the South Indian planes ch ie fly 
Tamilnad where there was a rich cultural heritage long before 
the Aryan penetration. It is a fascinating study to unravel 
the strategic methods employed by the Brahmins to impose 
their social control over the Tamillans and how they relent¬ 
lessly pursued th^ task of rendering socially integrated com- 
mimities such as the Vellalas amenable to the passive accep¬ 
tance of Brahmanical Hinduism. It is here that we come 
across the evolution of a senes of techniques whose extension 
bad ultimately led all India Hinduism to coalesce with re^onal 
and peninsular Hinduism while local ITmduism continued to 
flourish as a wheel within a wheel activating the entire mecha¬ 
nism of d)e social control of the Brahmins, The widening of 
the narrow oorridor of the earlier Hindu society in order to 
extend the Scope of the automaton-stimulus response system 
of Sanskritic Hinduism today Is cot so much the function of 
local or regional Hinduism as that of all-India Hinduism about 
which we shall discuss in the subsequent parts of this study 
Automaton conf:>rmity is brought about because the newly 
socialised members "cannot possibly know with certainty the 
motives, emotion and calculation that lie behind apparent con¬ 
formity*’. The various castes automaticoHy conform to the 
Brohmanicol tnfunettons, and religious rites and rtCtMzU 
because they are anxious to play their situationally imposed 
roles and stick to their group where they have valued status. * 

* **7^4 structure of bebeviour tends to be automaUc—one does not 
think about it and one does not want to. As Edward Sapir has noted 
Tliere are large sections of cahure that act as a bar to the free nsr- 

of the rationality. One may observe that edulU have comprcuBised 
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Dissolution of the caste system which thus mean the end of 
the social groupings and result in the atomization of society. 
This will be so at least in terms of the theory of the Hindu 
cultural system. 


rationality with thalr culture and they resent a re-examifiation of these 
questieas by their children’ or as W, I, Thomas says ’Social ha^t system 
tend to acquire a relatively fixed end xmrefleetlva character, resembling 
instincUve reflex reQ>cnaes’, 

Clyde Kludchon or the study of culture iq Social icienilet end 
Research Poliev, p, 91. 




CHAPTER lU 


TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

The spread of peninsular Hinduism embraced both 
regional and local phases o£ Hinduism under the leadership 
of the Brahmins and reinforced their social control. Iq local 
Hinduism the field was neoessanJy limited and there was only 
one socially integrated community to be tackled and brought 
under control. There was bound to be In most cases linguisbc 
homogeneity In the area. But in regional Hinduism the prob> 
lenis faced by the Brahmins were of greater dimensions. Even 
if there was linguistic homogeneity, there was bound to be 
more than one or several socially integrated communities with 
distinct cultural traits of their own who had to be brought 
within the operational orbit of Brahmanical social control. 
There was the resistance from developed noUoos of religious 
beliefs, myths and attitudes of worship which had to be 
faced [56]. In short the universe of action open to the status 
group was much wider than it ever was in the case of local 
Hinduism. Ihe task of attaining group distinctiveness was 
then very difficult for the Brahmins with their limited num* 
bers and consequently they have had to exert themselves 
utmost and imaginatively to evolve more efficient techniques 
of social control. It is not our aim in this study to go into 
controversies regarding the infiltration of the Aryan Brahmins 
into the South. There have been difierent schools of thought 
about it and material evidences from ancient Tamil clashes 
have been adduced to show that the Aryan infiltration into 
South India began in the middle of the third millenium B.C. 
The essential thing for us is to note that the prevailh^ condi¬ 
tions of Tamilnad at the time oi their arrival were something 
that baffied even the ingenuity of the Brahmins so that they 
could launch themselves on their social control only after a 
certain lapse of time after having completed their study of 
the Tamjliana and their social institutions. How they proceed¬ 
ed On their steady efforts to bring the masses of Tamilnad 
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under Brehmanicel social control is the subject of fascinating 
study. We shall outline here the salient features of their tech* 
niques and try to draw parallels with their efforts in a geo¬ 
graphically restricted area where local Hinduism was deve* 
loped under their leadership, as for instance in Kerala. 

Admission of fcinps to the Vorna system 

Histoncally it was the Tamil Icings and chieftains who 
had invited the Brahmins in their midst for the performance 
of religious rites. Prof. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, one of the rare 
examples of a Brahmin with the highest intellectual honesty 
states as follows: 

"When the Brahmanas settled In Southern Indie, end the 
anoent Tamil Bajahs deeirlng to secure the beDelt,t of the yagas 
accorded to the fire priests a supreme position in society, the 
Brahmanas naturally tried to introduce their 80cia*reli|>ovs orga- 
nisaUoQ into the T^suJ Sodety. But a religious oligarchy and a 
social deoMcncy could set very well with each other. He&ee 
the Brahmattas did not succeed in anangirig the people of South* 
em India as membere of the four vamas as they did in Northern 
Lidia”. C5?] 

The rasearches of another profound Tamil Scholar Dr. 
S. S Bharat! throw further light into the matter. He aaysr 
"Tholk&ppiyajii speaks of the higher order of Brahmins as 
Andanars and of the secular Brahmins as 'parpars. The very 
fact that the rulers and noblemen in Tamilakam invited these 
priestly Brahmins to perform yagams for them and heaped 
honours and estate on them, as is admitted in the several 
verses in the old Puram or Aham collections, proves that these 
religious and social notions of the Aryans were not only 
known, but were not even averse to the Tamils of the Puram 
and Aham epochs. To aspire for the benefits of the yagams 
and to actually resort to their costly performances—a fact 
observed not only on the part of the Tamil monarchs but also 
among the noblemen in the country would reveal not a mere 
acquaintance with, but also a considerable assimilation of the 
Aryan practices and culture by the Tamils in the times of the 
Puram and Aham verses. . .. This in its turn should indicate 
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that Brahmins must have Jived bng enough in Tamilakam 
from prior to this classic age to familiarise and persuade the 
Tamils to acquiesce in and partly adopt these Aryan notions. 
Books like Puranaruru and Ahanaruru» Pedirupattu and 
Fattupattu which the chronology as^gns to an earlier pre- 
Tholkappiyam era, all of them bear testimony to the perfor¬ 
mance of Y^am by the rulers and citizens In Tamilakam^ 
whereas Tholkappiyam has not a single reference to practice 
of yagam by any non-Brahmin Tamil. In this view, Tholkep- 
piyam should imply, if anything, an earlier age when the 
Tamils might have been merely hospitable witnesses to the 
practices of the Brahmin settlers in their midst, quietly observ¬ 
ing and good-naturedly not objecting to these Aryans having 
their own ways which were not the way of Tamils in those 
days”. [58] The ascendancy of the Brahmins amidst a well- 
developed social system where they were themselves intruders 
required that they should obtain authority for themselves or 
the sanedoo of the rulers and chieftains for the spread of 
their ideas without facing material opposition. The task of the 
Brahmins who performed yagams for the Tamil rulers and 
chieftains must have been simplified in as much as these per¬ 
sonages themselves began to be influenced by the Brahma- 
nical ideas to a great extent and could not therefore prevent 
their Brahmin priests from sbwly working their way into 
the masses through stages. But the masses could not be 
tackled successfully unless they were brought within the orbit 
of the status group system. The preliminaiy step to pave die 
way for this was to confer on the kings and chieftains them¬ 
selves the honour of status so that their status consciousness 
remained unimpaired during the succeeding stages of the ope¬ 
ration of social control technique when masses of their sub¬ 
jects were artificially compartmentalised and brought under 
the Varna system. Generally spealdng, tbe technique of the 
Brahmins have been to admit the ruling chiefs to kshatriya- 
hood but there are mstances to show that under compulsion 
of circumstances, mainly to bring about vertical toobility in 
order to strengthen’ the ranks of their dwindling numbers, 
they have admitted certain ruling princes belonging to sodaUy 
integrated communities to the ^Bharadwaja gotra’' and consi- 
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dered them as “inferior’' Brahmins. Dr. Srmivas for instance 
speaks of the Lingayat Eajahs of Coorg vfho have been in 
former days “responsible for the Sanskritisation of the cu^ 
toms, manners and rites of Coorgs” [59}. This must have been 
due to the fact that these Eajahs were raised to the status of 
the Brahmins and were fired by the zeal for the spread of 
rituabstic Brahmanism. Let us remember that the Lingayats 
of Mysore even today consider themselves to be Brahmins and 
retain their socially integrated modes of life with considerable 
exclusiveness of spirit which is at cnce the strength and weak¬ 
ness of the ifmdu society of Mysore today*. 

Extension of the ‘Varru^ system 

"Caste’' said Maxweber "is and remains essentially social 
rank and the central position of the Brahmins in Hinduism 
rests mote upon the fact that social rank is determined with 
reference to them than upon anything else'’. [60} The betrayal 
of the masses by the Brahmins began with the extension of 
the caste system to the multitudes of people who had never 


* Dr. M. N. Srlnivas writing In another costext makes the (ollowing 
obeervation about tha Xtingayata of Mysore, ‘'Hw Lingayats claim equa- 
lity with, if not superiority to, the Brahmin and orthodox Lingayats do 
net eat food cooked or bandied the Brahmin, ‘The Lingayats have 
priests of thair caste who •laft administer to several other aon-Brahadn 
osstes. Such a challenge of the ritual superiority of the Brahmin is 
Dot common. Tbe claim of a particular casta to be Brahmin is, how¬ 
ever, more often ehellengad”. 

See A. fi. Wadia, Sssoya in Philoeophy preientrd ia his honour, 
Madiaa, 19S4. 

As a Tula without the express sanction of the ruling chief or autho¬ 
rity and the tacit approval of the Brahmins themselves it has not been 
possible for a lower caste to pretend as belongliig to a higher caste. 
"Thus the Bedas of Mysore would find it Impossible to themselves 
Okkallgas (peasants) or Euruhas (Shepherds) but they call themselves 
9S Val/nikl Brabmms. The smiths of Che South India loog ago, in pre- 
Britisb times changed their names to T^swaktnsa Brahmina In British 
India this tendency received speotal encouregemeht during the periodical 
census enurnerations when the low castes ^tanged their names in order 
to move up in the hierarchy." 

Ref.: Ibid. p. 364. Also pp. 76-84 on *Nair polyandry*. 
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known anything like it. Ancient Tamilnad knew on]y classes 
and not castes. The entire population lived .in five natural 
divisions of the country, viz., (1) Kurinji or Hills and hill- 
tracts, (2) MvUai, Forest glades and pastoral lands, (3) Maru- 
tkam, Valleys and fields of arable lands, (4) PaZoi, Steppes or 
Stretches of deserts, (5) l^eithal, Maritime tracts or coast 
lands on the sea board. The inhabitants of these lands were 
divided into seven classes as the caste system was unknown 
to them. We may quote another authority in connection. 
Mr. Vedanayagam Filial states as follows: 

'Tunning to the other principle of clasalflcation, vis., calUitf 
or pursuit, we find esriy TsmU society parcelled out into seven 
desses, s division which by its very nature, applied only to towns 
and cities oi greet political, c o m me r ctal eoid industriel miponsnee 
and vdUch bad nothing to do with rural life dispersed as it was, 
into the recesses of the country or to the hamlets on the see coast 
or to the homes ia mountain fastnesses. If there were any re¬ 
gion in which this advanced and artlficcal system prevailed, it 
was the mcnuficm; for in the other rhincis there was little scope 
and less temptation for the dwellers to adopt their life to such a 
well-regulatod and sharply refined stratified scale and the 
Thinel Mokhot pursued all alike In their respective homes the 
same vocations in life and were engaged almost in similar sports, 
natural to tbe soil, consistent with the surroundings and congenial 
to the atnosphere", [BZ] 

The question to be put in this context is: How did the 
immigrant Brahmins who had entrenched themselves in the 
courts of kings and chieftains succeed in changing the class 
divisions into caste divisions and create for th^nselves the en¬ 
viable position of a status-group? The answer is given by 
Maxweber. “What is a Status-group?*' he asks. “Gasses are 
groups of people who from the standpoint of specific interest 
have been occupying the same economic position. Ownership or 
non^wnership of material goods or of dehnite skills constitute 
^e definite clast sHuztion. Status is a quality of social honour 
or a lack of it and is in the main conditioned as well as 
expressed through a specihe style. Social honour can stick 
directly to a class situation and is indeed most of the time 
determined by the averse class atuatioo of the status group 
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iTiembers. This, however, is not necessarily the case. Status 
membership in turn m£uences the class situation in that the 
style of life required by status groups makes them prefer 
special kinds of property or gainful pursuits and reject 
othera”. 162] 

We have already seen that the two classes of Brahmins 
who were settled in Tamilnad were the Andonara or the 
highest priestly order and the Parpars or the secular order who 
followed some handicraft or some respectable professions. The 
coneolidciion oj the atatue in a oiose situation required thct 
ike positions of both of these orders were elevated tn the caste 
hierarchy. Hence, we find the frantic efforts of the Brahmins 
to clamp down on the Tanuliaixs the caste system based on 
birth. It was easy for them to absorb the Arivars within the 
ranks of secular Brahmins as these people even though they 
did not form a distinct class had certainly high mental and 
intellectual attainments. But when they came to the VeUalae, 
a very vigorous and socially integrated community of Tamil¬ 
nad they faced instant opposition. The Vellalas were a di^ 
tinct class of people who were traditionally land owners, far¬ 
mers and chieftains. £63] They were the cultivated inhabitants 
of 'Marutham’ and possessed a distinct social tradition of their 
own. They were prominent in the kingdoms of the Cheras, 
Cho!a and Pondyos and at the time of BrahmanicaJ expansion 
still retained their powers and prestige. In the Vellala there¬ 
fore the Brahmin found the same obstacle as the Kayar of 
Kerala. Ingenuity demanded that the strength of this class 
bad to be weakened through hypergamous unions just as the 
Nayar community was initially weakened by the Nambudiri's 
Connubiiim with the Nayar maiden. To what extent the 
VelJalas like the Nayars of Kerala intermarried with the 
Brahmins is a subject on which we have not much historical 
data. All the same the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
there might have been in the early days of Brahmin infiltra¬ 
tion numerous intermarriages between the two communities 
as a result of which this aocially integrated community gradu¬ 
ally took to Brahmanical ways of living and customs. [64] 
Whether the adoption of vegetarianism by the Vellalas was 
through Brahmanical infiuencc or was the continuation of an 
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older tradition in confonruty with their respect for cattle as 
a class of farmers and cattle owners, is a matter op which 
there are different opinions. It is also a matter for research 
whether the giving up of meat-eating by the Brahmins In 
Tamilnad had anything to do with their efforts to regain popu¬ 
larity with the masses in place of the Buddhists and Jains or 
simply to raise themselves up in the social ladder and to be 
in conformity with the acceptable standards of ancient 
society where the most prominent community of Vellalas were 
themselves by and large abstainers from meat 

Another interesting poser now is that If the Vellalas 
were then so powerful and that their position was so widely 
recognised over all the three important Tamil Kingdoms of 
Cbera, Chola and Pandya why is it that the Brahmins did not 
confer on them Kshatriyahood especially as many ruling 
chiefs at that epoch may have been Vellalas themselves? The 
fact is that the Brahmins did not confer oq the Vellalas 
Kshatriyahood exactly in the same way as they did not regard 
the Nayars as Ksbatrlyas even after having penetrated the 
Nayar household and produced many prototypes of their own 
kind. For it is a fundamental principle of Brahmanical stra¬ 
tegy that even in the exton^on of the Varna system they 
were careful not to extend the dinaensiona of the upper castes 
unduly by the inclu&on of powerful classes so that their own 
status-group stood the danger of being swamped by the former 
under some unforeseen eventuality or circtunstances. Let us 
go back to the study of local Hinduism in Kerala. Had the 
Nambudiris raised the Nayars to Kshatriyahood, they would 
have ovtmombered them very much and threatened them later. 
In fact the fiction of Parasurama^s inveterate hostility to Ksha- 
triyas may have been invented just to appease the dissent 
Nayars who after admitting the Namboodtri into the ant^ 
rooms of his T^rawad and allowing love-play with the Nayar 
maiden, musp^ve clamoured for Kshatriyahood bi return! 
This must.^plain the way in which the Nayars themselves 
were 5ubm|faed into castes, the upper strata being closer to 
Nambudirif and enjoying the theoretical status of Kshatiiyas 
and living up to that tradition by accepting fighting as a pro¬ 
fession. ,Sie parallel is complete when we find that both 
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conununmes were 9lyly brought within the fold of the Varna 
system and dubbed as ‘sHudroa’ Instead of as Kshatriyas which 
their social rank and position warranted. The unwillingness 
of the Brahmin cultural conqueror to admit the Vellalas to 
Kshatriyahood did not by itself constitute the reason for their 
not becoming so or being considered as such, Thera xoas also 
the inherent dt^cuity in changing' a class situation into a casta 
hiararchv that prevented such an elevation. Few students of 
Hindu society can disagree with Prof. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar 
when he writes thus: '‘The scheme of four Vamas necessary 
to a people every detail of whose daily life from urination to 
cremation was influenced by the hre rlte^ could not well 
spread among Tamils, whose life for many milleniums pre¬ 
viously was mainly secular and based on social democracy 
and among whom the Arya fire-rite, as it had lost its vitality 
before the Brahmanas migrated to Southern India, did not 
spread. It only led to the confusion of caste and the preval¬ 
ence of social fealousies that have characterised the life of 
South India for a thousand five hundred years’'. [65} 

It is not necessary for us to go to the details of the 
circumstances under which other socially integrated commu¬ 
nities such as the Reddis, Chettiars etc. also came outside the 
pale of the caste-system and thrived during the several cen¬ 
turies assimilating Brahmanioal ideas and never quite suc¬ 
cumbing to the greater peril of the integra^on within a de¬ 
fined caste heirarchy. 

Extension of San^ritic deities 

The exiensioa of Sanslo'itic deities in Tamjlnad took 
place in an unprecedented fashion. Thus local deities were 
given Sanskhtic labels, local rivers were compared to 
Ganges; for instance, the Kaveri river was called ‘'Bakshina 
Ganga”. Dr. Somasundara Bharati, the greatest living auibo- 
rity on Tholkap^yem believes that "Muruga, Mayon, Indra, 
Varuna are the Adidevatas in the hills, pasture lands, urban 
and maritime areas respectively as much as in the Tamil- 
akam" x x x ‘'Verses in the Agam and puram collections, 
pattu-pattu and other Tamil poems do refer to one and all of 
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these deities and always in special references to their favcu* 
rite regional locations. Tholkappiyam simply reflects the 
myths and faith current in Tamilakam.” [66] 

Discussing 'the myth of Agathian and 'I^mil literature' 
Dr. Bharati points out that Agathian may have been in all 
probability a sage of the order of Anvars and adds thus: '"The 
post-Tholkappiyam miracle — mongering credulity bved to 
weave around this hoary name many a legend that tickled its 
vanity or pandered to its new-fangled love for Aryanised 
lores. Metamorphosing Tarodlsn names Into their fanciful 
Aryan mythical equivalents is a well-known proce& that 
started early and was long at work in Tamilakam. Familiar 
and significant instances are not wanbng to clin^ this truth. 
Who does not know how the Tamil Muruga came to be in¬ 
stalled as the ^ubromania and how the TarDihan Avai was 
metamorphosed into the Durgai and Parvathi in the Aryan 
pantheon. Even Mayon and Mat are believed to be old pre- 
Aryan Tamil names subsequently identified with the later 
Aryan Sun god, Vishnu. In the course of aryani^g Tamil 
culture in the post-lholkappian Tamilakam, not only deities 
lost their Tamilian identity and got merged wltii some cor¬ 
responding Aryan Gods but futile ingenuify never spared 
itself in finding even for many a familiar name of Tamil lands, 
river and persons, fancied Aryan correlatives and inventing 
elaborate heraldic pedigrees, in hi^ sounding Aryan (^iras^ 
obgy. ‘V^n^kadu* or white forest is tran sform ed into ‘Sv€t~ 
aranyom’. ‘ToR-Porunat’ becomes ‘Tembraporni*. Ute oldest 
Tamil dynasty of the ‘Pondtans* derivable from the Tamil 
root 'Pcmdoi' meaning old is now linked with the Aryan 
‘PandAVCt^. Therefore, that the Tamil ‘Agathtj/an’ also could 
easily be turned into the Sanskrit 'Agoatkya' need not tax 
our faith very considerably.” [67] 

A local deity after being Sanskrltised is generally given 
a dynamic quality or assumes it mostly under the circum- 
stanoe that the devotion of a king enlarges its 'spread' to in¬ 
clude the territory over which he rules. The example of 
THvandrum illustrates this point. Another \^hnu temple In 
ScuthexT) TVavancore at Thiruvattar considered equally sacred 
in popular lore becomes than the brother of the deity in 
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Trivandium. An ancieot *Muruga* temple situated in the 
eastern ghaU popularly knovm as ‘'Ayya^a Swaml” (also 
considered as Buddhist la origin) became Sanskritised as 
'ShasCha’ and therefore the son of Vishnu. Deities are sim> 
larly married and the new relative assumes equal importance 
in a new place like the older deity whose spread encom> 
passed the new also. The bride, of ccurse, in this case is 
usually the Dravldian deity and the bridegroom is mostly 
Shiva e.g. the marriage of goddess Meenakshi of Madurai 
with Shiva. Thus patriarchal society gradually extended its 
domination over a matiilineal society that characterised 
andent India prior to the advent of the Brahmins. Dr. Srinlvas 
points out that regi^tial Hinduism oft» contains some Sans- 
kxitic elements in which case it directly stresses regional ties 
and indirectly all-India ties. As an example be dtes the 
identification of 'Subraxnoniya* with cobras in Coorg and in 
the TuZu, Telugu and Kannada cultures. Thus a regional 
phenomenon is drawn into an all-Indis or peninsular com¬ 
plex. Instances of this could be multiplied to any number. 
The truth about the matter is thus clear. The Sanskritisation 
of Dravidian deities was a clever technique employed by the 
Brahmins to capture the popular imagination and pave the 
way for the acceptance of Sanskritic rites and rituals by 
them. It is difficult at this stage to disentangle the original 
Dravidian or austric rites and rituals from the present day 
complex of Hindu rites and rituals with thdr emphasis on 
Sanskritic elements.* Vedanayagom PUIai rightly observes as 
follows: 


*Ta the course of tune when the Aryan Brahnuua secured 
bis foothold in TamUakain end seduously setabout fainjUarismg 
his notions of worship among his aaw frleads it was soon found 
that there was so much in common between them that there 
began not a mere exehan^ but a regular fusion of the Aryan 

• Ihe very word ‘puja' (Tamil—Poo + Aey) which is the keyword 
meaixing wonh^ is a Dravidian word. The use of turmeric aad ver- 
millioa is also peebably a practice boirewed from the Austric speaking 
proto-Australoid penile. Ref. J. Pr^luski en 'Empnintg anaryans en 
Indo-Aryan* quoted by Dr. S. IL Chatterjee in Race fifovemenCs and 
f re-hlstoHc Culture, Chap. Vni., The Vedic Age, 1951. 
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arMl Twnilian htu&ls ftnd cr««ds which w»nt oxi so snd »o 

compl«teiy that it is « puxzis to ail th« Uter historians to ear¬ 
mark th« forms and riWs o< raligtotis worship in Southern India 
which Came of the Aryan source^ Sacrifices known to the Vedic 
religion were grafted on to the Tamilian creeds as easily as they 
were made freely to imUbe the Yedic spirit in almost eTery 
other respect*' 

In the extension oi Sanskritlc deities and rituals the 
Brahmin shoved & eonsummate mastery of mass psychology. 
In doing so the Brahmin consolidated his social control a 
great deal better among the rimple Tamilians than he could 
ever do in any other part of Irtdia. The humaiuzation of deities 
was the first step for the creation of popular Hinduiam. 

Creation and development of ceremonial 

Whatever one might say regarding the character of Dravi- 
dtan rituals and ceremonials* during the pre-Aryan period, it 
can be safely asserted that they could not have been very 
elab^orate and could not have afforded complete aesthetic 
satisfaction to the Dravidian mind. The fact is that Dxavidian 
practices as known during the ThcLkappian period as well as 
the pre-Thclkappian period about which we have very httle 
knowledge may have been but the adaptation and improve¬ 
ment of pre'Dravidian religious practices. And yet U cannot 
be ruled out that the ancient Tamils who had such high con¬ 
ceptions of poetic symmetry and aesth^lcs could have failed 
to evolve ceremonials in their ‘Koyils’i appropriate to satisfy 
their religious urges. Be that as It may, the advent of Brahmin 
cer^onial proved to he not unwelcome to the masses in 
Tatnunad as is seen from the way in which they accepted it. 
Here again it must have been the chieftains and the rich 
landlords who would have oi^inally met the expenditure 
and provided the articles for ceremonials so that the devdop- 
mant of ceremonial as such could have taken place only 
siinultaneously and as an integral part of institutional Hindu- 
iam. The superiority of Brahmanical ceremonials is its com¬ 
plicated symbolism. V^en the Hindu cosmology was complet¬ 
ed the Brahmins lost no time in paying atteotion to the 
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cr^tion and d«ve]opment of oeremomals. Dravidian cer«> 
monials like the ceremooiaU in all religions have had a magi* 
cal or propitiatory character. But the mjrthology of the 
Tamilians before the pre-Tholkapp^an period was so rudi¬ 
mentary that it did not call for any complicated ceremonial. 
With the introduction of complicated Brahmanical mythology, 
there was the need to develop a eomple:t system of ceremo¬ 
nial also and In this as in everything else the ingenuity of the 
Brahmins was not found wanting. Dravidian ceremonial aim¬ 
ed in all probability to bring about only a certain state of 
feeling by symbolic action under certain circumstances e.g. 
fire walking. [70] But Brahmanical ceremonial for the first 
time afforded positive means of aesthetic satisfaction which 
not even the impressive Christian Mass of later centuries 
could rival. In the language of sociology “ceremonial may 
become a means of aesthetic satisfaction in itself~-a show in 
fact just like a ballet, designed by masters in the art of show¬ 
manship for the aesthetic pleasure of the beholders. Such 
ceremonial becomes complex and a great work of art of this 
character is not allowed to die but is performed again and 
again. Such a ceremonial is not only the promise and re¬ 
minder of a way of life, but merely a means of pleasing eye 
and ear.” [71] 

The development of ceremonial gave rise to the develop¬ 
ment of the fine arts of dance, music and sculpture. It is not 
for us to go deep into these aspects of Hindu ceremonials or 
to assess the extent to which Aryan Brahmin ideas coalesced 
with Dravidian ideas and practices osmotically and produced 
the Hindu culture of today. What Is important to note is the 
extent to which the Brahmins played the important roI| in 
developing these arts over a characteristically Dravidian base. 
It is common knowledge that they excelled in each one of 
these arts and continued to mstnict the chosen disciples from 
among the non-Brahmins. [72] However, the intrinsic charac¬ 
ter of a leisure class such as the Brahmins were, did not 
leave them any desire to practice the strenuous varieties of 
these arts for long all by themselves. Architecture and sculi> 
ture (SUpashastms) were thus handed over to certain classes 
of people who conformed to their injunctions and abided by 
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the unwritten rules of the caste hierarchy. In most cases the 
sastric knowledge was not passed over even to these persons 
while its practice was enjoined on them under a Brahmin 
preceptor. Thus in the long run we find whole sets of castes 
developing around professions like temple building, house* 
building and sculpture without laiowing anything coD»der> 
able about the theoretical basis of their practical knowledge 
as contained in the Sanskrit works. On the other hand, the 
less strenuous variety of arts or fine arts such as singing and 
dancing were cultivated by the Brahmins for all these gene> 
rations so that both in Carnatic music as well as In Bharata 
Natya the best exponents are most generally Brahmins. [73] 
At any rate during the period when local and regional Hindu* 
ism flourished without undergoing the democratising influ* 
ences of all*lndia Hinduism through state directed activities, 
or under the influence of pan*Indian movements, ceremonial 
and the ancillary cultural developments such as architecture, 
sculpture, music and dance were entirely cultivated by the 
Brahmins,' assisted by a group of the dissident members of 
socially integrated non-Brahmin communities which came 
under their complete social control. An extremely interesting 
example to this is the development of the Kerala theatre and 
its influence on Malayalam literature. [74] Similar examples 
can be seen in all other regional cultures of India 'where 
nascent Hinduism took root amidst alien surroundings mainly 
due to the strength of the apostolic motivation of a small Im* 
migrant Brahmin group bent on spreading, teaching and con¬ 
trolling the receiving group or community. 

The rise of plebeion myitagogues tn support oj the 
Brohnuinioal social tradition 

With the development and reinforcement of institutional 
ftinduism there was a spurt of reb^ous speculation and the 
creation of a class of Hindu mystics among non-Brahmin 
classes. In the words of Maxweber the entry of Hinduism in 
the plane "'represented the ardent sacramental religiosity of 
the saviour and was home by the lower strata with their 
plebeian mystagogues."’ [75] Ilie history of the spread of local 
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and regional Hinduism offers plenty of examples to the roles of 
such mystics who after the assimilation of Sanslsitic culture 
and sacredotal lore translated them into the simple verna> 
cular with a high propor^on of Sanskrit words. The story of 
the development of devotional songs and religious poetry in 
South Indian languages, the rendering of the epics and 
puranas tell the same tale, Tamllnad bad its Kamban while 
Kerala had Its Ezhuthachan. Other regional cultures had 
tbeir own plebeian mystagogues who assisted the spread of 
local and regional Hinduism. In fact during the period rang¬ 
ing from the 13th to the 19th century of our era there have 
been abundant mstancos of the rise of numerous sects of 
fervant votaries throughout India. In Maharashtra there was 
Namdev and T^ikaram who as shudra saints practically sim¬ 
plified the methodology of attaining salvation through Bhakti 
for all the lower classes and castes. During the seventh and 
ei^th centuries Tamllnad had the Alvars who were the 
Tamil saints of the vaishnava or Vishnu cult. It is the rise of 
the celebrated Alvars and the impetus they gave to Tamil 
literature that paved the way for the strengthening of penin¬ 
sular Hinduism in South India during the latex centuries. 
Alvars, however, were considered by the Brahmins as shudras 
even though the evangelical fervour shown by them vi^as 
something that put the Brahmins to shame. [76] An interest¬ 
ing feature of the literary style of Alvars was tbeir purism 
in Tamil about which we dial? speak later under the head of 
Sanskritisation of languages as a means oi extending the social 
control of Brahmins. The Bhakti cults of Northern India 
which sprang in later centuries had some broad resemblances 
to the southern variety only to the extent that it was carried 
to Northern India by the adherent of a sect founded by 
Ramanuja called Ramanand. [77] The rise of plebeian mysta¬ 
gogues and the Bhakti cult was dius in many respects a non- 
Brahmin reaction to the abstruse philosophical system oi the 
Brahmins which failed to provide spiritual satisfaction to a 
society that had already been split up into castes with the 
Brahmin enjoying the highest rank as a hereditary status- 
group. According to an authority on comparative religion “it 
seems more scientific to regard Bhakti as the local form of a 
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zone of religiouB life which had iU own expression in Chris¬ 
tian Europe and which arose naturally as the reaction from 
philosophy just as Methodism and pietism arose in Europe in 
the eighteenth century as reactions against rather arid philo¬ 
sophical systems.” [78} It was but natural that the masses 
should revolt against arid philosophies which only the Brah¬ 
min could digest. And the Brahmin was conscious oi this fact 
himself. And therefore whenever the Brahmins came across 
a Dravidian poet who could rise to the highest leveb of philo¬ 
sophical speculation without losing the popular touch in the 
matter of language and imagery, they grew unmeosely jealous 
and attributed the non-Brahmin poet or reli^ous seer a Brah¬ 
min parenthood, taking care to see that his mother was in¬ 
evitably made out as a low caste woman. An irrefutable ex¬ 
ample to this strategy is the false stories spread about the 
great Tamil saint poet Thiruvalluvar. [79} From the angle of 
the social control of Brahmins, all reacticpns against their reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy or the abstruseness of their philosophy were 
of a temporary character. The reaction from a close opainat 
the statue tituotion of tlie SroAmine in a porticular place and 
under particular times and circumstances only led to the 
weakening of their position in that pbcc for the limited period 
to ujhtch the reaction retained strength. However, in the long 
run, it turned out to be beneficial to them as under fresh 
circumstances and new situations another class of people 
would again go beck to the source of conAict for deriving 
new inspiraUon and also to evolve a more synthetic religious 
philosophy and develop a more syncretic Hindu outlook. [SO] 
Another important thing to note is that these plebeian mysta- 
gogus in many parts of India even though they exploited the 
easy method of salvation and thus freed the shudras from 
Brahtnanical domination in their spiritual life upheld the old 
order of the four castes including their own status of inferio¬ 
rity in the scheme. [80-A] Thus it is that we find that in 
spite of the several schools of rell^ous thought, schisms and 
splits in the ranks of Brahmanical ideas throughout the length 
of the cultural history of .India, there has been all the same 
inevitable fusion of Brahmanical ideas ^ving them a strosgth 
and endurance that it ori^nally lacked before the spread of 
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local and regional Hinduism. This is to be accounted for aUo 
by the rapid strides with which institutional Hinduism had 
spread among the masses in India so that it had become 
almost second nature for them to think oi the Brahmins as a 
status-group with hereditary rank and unquesUonably supe¬ 
rior intellectual strength and resilience that was demonstrated 
through the centuries of India's cultural lustory. [81] Insti¬ 
tutional Hinduism had already well developed during the 
beginning of the 18th century and paradoxically enough the 
function of all reformist movements have been to stress the 
value of the original Sanskritic Hinduism through the con¬ 
ducting of propaganda on a large scale and thus indirectly 
resusdtatiiig the position of the Brahmins as the hereditary 
status-group in India.* Indeed even the British who had un¬ 
ravelled the strategy and operational techniques of the Brah¬ 
min group in India, had after all to leave the country, sur¬ 
rendering power into the hands of the self-same Brahmins 
whom they had detested in their heart of hearts. Iheir con¬ 
solation however, may have been that these Brahmins had 
been anghdsed sufficiently well so as not to harm their per- 
mament interests in the country.f It is otiose to elaborate 

* ^Tteligion hed become 90 generally (be tool of the State^whieh 
meant the ruling classes that any protest had automstically to be 
expressed in the same ideological framework, theological upheavals 
at whose foundations lay great changes of property relations show this 
just sa dearly, Religion was the Brahmin’s existenee, serving the court 
becfluae It held (he surplus FB^ucera In its firm grip. Its chief social 
manifestation, caste, had been a great advance at one time m the iorma- 
tiob of a peaceful aoeie^; with hardening of claaees. the very same 
meehanisTD served to fetter society, to disoourage innovations dangerous 
to those who profited from the status-quo.” 

Dr, D. D. KosaraU in An Intrdduenon lo the Study of Indian 

inteory. Popular Book Depot, Bombay 1956, p. 2T2. 

t It is the English education that produced ccntra-cvltural types 
evea among the Brahmins ae that we can notice a great difterenee 
betvreen the orthodox Brabmia and the secular Qigllah-educated Brah¬ 
min of today Ji was Voltaire who first drew the distinction between 
the ‘'Brahnunes" meaning dtereby the priests of ancient times and the 
‘Brahmes” of India under the British rule. Pandit Nehru, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Indie, is in sense a representative of the Brahme' par excel¬ 
lence, His values, attitudes and motives being secular are strictly 
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here that their expectations have been duly fulfilled. There 
are popular sayings in Indian languages especially in the 
Sou^ which convey the sense that the Brahmins make good 
friends as enemies they are more deadly than the 

deadliest of snakes! [82] This, however, is exaggeration on 
stilts but reminds one of the much-maligned Kumbha- 
konamite. 

Sanskritisatioyi of names of pioces 

The cultural conqueror when he finds himself in a virgin 
land inhabited by people whom he considers infenor to him¬ 
self will naturally seek to name the places of the country 
according to his tastes and religious mythology. There are 
far too many examples to this in North and South America, 
South Africa and in short all over the. colonies of Western 
European nations. A striking example is afforded by the 
French in the Reunion island where the entire island is stud- 
ed with towns and villages named after catholic saints such 
as St. Paul, St. Gilles, St. Leu, St. Louis, St. Pierre, St. Andre, 
St Marie etc, [83] The Brahmin cultural conqueror of ancient 
South India should have normally attempted doing the saiije. 
But the situation that confronted him was different from all 
his expectations. Place names in South India, in TamiJnad, 
Chere country or modem Kerala had a distinctiveness of their 
own in th^r indigenous quality that the Brahmins could not 
have attempted twisting the names and giving them a sana- 
kritic colour. In fact Tamilnad is full of "self-suggestive and 
^gEiificant appellations of habitations" for example, Agaram, 
Kottam, Kottei, Pallai, Pttri, Oor, Patti etc. [84] Place names 
ending in Nagar or Wogari or Najarsm, Mansfolam are mani¬ 
festly new creations under the influence of the Brahmins in 
Tamilnad. An analy^ of place names in Kerala similarly 
show the faint traces of Brahmanical influence. There are 

sposking Mntn-«u]tvu«J, i.e., ecaatrs-Brsknianiosl culture of the ortho- 
dox types. H ii this deviant attitude bom out of Western educsOoa 
that has made the orthodox Brahmins oppose hbs syetensticallr even 
within the Houses of Parliament on vartoos important Uruos Mlal 
lefoRO, 
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only 15 lAofr%Qfila.m» out of a total of 4S7 place names ana> 
lysed [85j by one recent writer so that it is more than clear 
that the people could not be l^htly persuaded to discard 
their age old place names and accept artificial appellations 
conferr^ on by the Brahmins. Here again it is important to 
note that a change of place name, a Sanskritic name in place 
of a Dravidian name, came about only with the express con> 
sent of the ruling chief who needed the advice of the Brahmin 
advisers cum priests in this matter. When new towns were 
foimded hy tribal chiefs the opportunity was afforded to coin 
a new name e.g. Thiruananthapuram fTrivandrum) which 
was origzoally an uninhabited tract of forest land. Here again 
the Sanskritic appellation was pven after the presiding deity 
of the temple which was founded in the place. Examples of 
this type could be multiplied in other pairts of India and the 
Sanskritic place names traced back to the localised influence 
of Brahmins in ancient times around the courts of or 
chieftains. In this context it is interesting to speculate why 
the British never attempted to give place names of their own 
in very large numbers in India which they could have done 
very ea^ly during their administration. It was quite possibly 
the practical considerations tinged with a sense of idealism 
and concern for the masses in India that they did not attempt 
to transform the map of India by the artificial tagging of 
English place names on to Indian towns and cities. The modi¬ 
fication of place names to suit the English pronunciation is 
something that actually facilitated their acceptance every¬ 
where within a politically unified India. It cannot be consi¬ 
dered as the sequel of a cultural conquest. Indeed, it was only 
in the bill stations or places where were developed wholly by 
the British and which did not possess place-names character 
rically Indian that the horae-siek Britishers imported English 
names. Even these are few and far between while alterations 
of place names for euphonic symmetry like Simla for 
Shyamala have been more frequent The spread of re^onal 
Hinduism had already involved the absorption of Dravidian 
deities within the Brahmanical pantheism through the traos- 
formation of their independent existence into a dependent 
family relationship with Sanskritic epithets. But the reasons 
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that motivated the Brahmma to leave the place name un* 
touched even after having successfully Sanskritised the deity, 
are to be sought in their overall strategy not to push ahead 
with Brahmanisation too far and offend the people. Besides 
Sanskritisation o£ Dravidian deities followed on the basis 
of their selection and considerations of suitability on grounds 
of popular following already commanded by the dei^. It was 
an imperative rule of the game that no Dravidian deity was 
to be admitted within the family fold of the Thrimurthis un¬ 
less it had the intrinsic qualihes in the eyes of the Brahmin 
priests to adjust itself in its new conceptual environment 
without crea^g friction. [S6] Thus it is that we hnd the ex¬ 
clusion of such typically Dravidian village deihes like 
Karuppan, Mariamman and Aiyanar from this privilege. It 
may also be due to the fact that these deities often demanded 
according to popular belief, propitiation through the slaughter 
of buffaloes, goats and sheep. It is unthinkable that the village 
or town where the ‘Koyll’ of such a deity was situated would 
ever receive the attention of the Brahmin priest In fact his 
very admittance in the society of Kalians or Maravas must 
have been unthinkable in those early days of the spread of 
re^onal Hioduian. [S7] 

The 5ocia{~Self oj the Brahmen 

The techniques of social control outlined above are not 
exhaustive. 'They are the salient features of an all-<ompr^ 
hensive approach that the dynamic Brahmins had conceived 
and implemented at various stages of history. The cementing 
factor was supplied by the conscious propagation of Sanskrit 
with the mytholo^cal base that conditioned the thought- 
processes of the masses, particularly in South India. The inti- 
nite situations of cuIture-cooBict that was inevitable in a 
movement of culture-contacts afforded the cultural conqueror 
of^rtunities of perfecting his methods based on a systematic 
understanding of the working of the mind and ways of the 
massed. TS^ith each success that attended bis effort at cultural 
domination or assimilation the personality of the Brahmin 
also mevitably underwent transformatfon. His social^lf 
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acquired new cliaracteristics. He began iuteraalizing bia new 
roles and acquired an im^nitent conviction of his superio¬ 
rity. His ethnocentrism got hardened. His spirit of ethno- 
expansionism assumed an apostolic character. The Sanskrit 
language supplied the substance to his belief Is his personal 
superiority. The Brahmin syntality in India particularly in 
South India underwent a change through centuries that has 
very few r historical parallels in the cultural history of ether 
countries in the world. 

U.H. RISLEY ON SOCIAL CONTROL AND MIMESIS 

"Brahmanism kriows nothing of open proselytism or forci¬ 
ble conversion, and attains its end in a different and roore 
subtle fashion, for tvhich no precise analogue can be found in 
the ^ysical world. It leaves existing aggregates very much 
as they were, and so far from welding them together, after 
the manner of Islam, into large cohesive aggregates, tends 
rather to create an indalinite number of fresh groups; but 
every tribe that passes within the charmed circle of Hinduism is 
inclined sooner or Uter to abandon its more primitive usages 
or to clothe them in some Brahmanical disguise. The strata, 
indeed, remain, or are multiplied; their relative positions are, 
on the whole unaltered; only their fossils are metamorphosed 
Into more advanced forms. One by one the ancient totems 
drop off, or are converted by a variety of ingenious devices 
into respectable pereonages of the standard mythology; the 
fetish gets a new name, and is promoted to the Hindu Pan¬ 
theon in the guise of a special incarnation of one of the 
greater gods; the tribal chief sets up a family priest,, starts a 
more or less romantic family legend, in course of time 
blossoms forth as a new variety of Rajput. His people follow 
his lead, »r,A make haste to sacriffee their women at the shrine 
of social distinction. lofaDt-marriage with all its attendant 
horrors is introduced; widows are forbidden to marry again; 
and divorce, which plays a great and, on the whole, a useful 
part in tribal society, is summarily abolished. Throughout all 
these changes, which strike deep into the domestic life of 
people, the fiction is maintained that no real change has taken 
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place, and every one beltevee, or aiTects to believe, that things 
are with them as they have been since the begining of time. 
It Is curious to observe that the operation of these tendencies 
has been quickened, and the sphere of their action enlarged 
by the great expansion of railways which has taken place in 
India during the last few years.” 

*^he leading men of an aboriginal tribe^ bavlog some- 
how got on in the world and became independent landed prO' 
prietors, manage to enrol themselves in one of the leading 
cestes. They usually set up as Rajputs; their first step being 
to start a Brahroan priest, who invents for them a mythical 
ancestor supplies them with a family miracle connected with 
the locality where their tribe are settled, and discovers that 
they belong to some hitherto unheard-of clan of the great Raj¬ 
put community. In the early stages of their advancement they 
generally find great difiicuity in getting their daughters mar¬ 
ried, as they will not marry within their own tribe, and 
Rajputs of their adopted caste will of course not intermarry 
with them. But after a generation or two their persistency 
obtains its reward, and they intermarry, if not with pure 
Rajputs, at least with a superior order of manufactured Raj¬ 
puts, whose promotion into the Brahmamcal system dates far 
enough back for the st^ by which it was gained to have 
been forgotten. Thus a real change of blood takes place; 
while in any case the tribal name is completely lost, and with 
it all possibility of accurately separating this class of people 
from the Hindus of purer bloods, and of assigning them to 
any particular non-Aryan tribe. They have absorbed in the 
fullest sense of the v,^rd, and henceforth pose, and are locally 
accepted, as high-caste Hindus. All stages of the process, 
family miracle and all can be illustrated by actual instances 
from the leading families in Chota Nagpur. 

‘'A number of aborigines embrace the tenets of a Hindu 
religious sect, losing thereby their tribal name and becoming 
Vaishnabs, Ramayata, and the like. Whether there is any 
mixture of blood or not will depend upon local mrcumstances 
and the rules of the sect regarding inter-marriage. Anyhow 
the identity of the converts as aborigines is usually, though 
not invariably, lost, and this also may therefore be regarded 
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a case of true absorption.” 

”A whole tribe of aborigines, or a large section of a tribe, 
enrol themselves in the ranks of Hinduism under the style of 
a new caste, which, though claiming an orl^ of remote anti> 
quity, is readily dis^guishable by its name from any of the 
standard and recognized castes. Thus the great majority of 
Koch inhabitants of Rungpore now invariably describe them¬ 
selves as Rajbanahis or Bhanga Kshatriyas-^ designation 
which enable them to represent themselves as an outlying 
branch of the Ksbatriyas who fled to North-Eastern Bengal in 
order to escape from the wrath of Parasu-Bama. The claim de¬ 
scent from Baja Dasarath, father of Rama. They keep Brah¬ 
mans, imitate the Brahmanicai ritual in their marriage cere¬ 
mony, and have begun to adopt the Brahmanicai system of go- 
tras. In reject of thL< last point they are now in a curious state 
of transition, as they have all hit upon the same gotra (Kasy- 
apa ), and thus habitually transgress the primary rule of the 
Brahmamcal system, which absolutely prohibits marriage with¬ 
in the gotra. But for this defect in their connubial arrangements 

defect which will probably be corrected In a generation or 
two as they and their purohlts rise in intelligence^there 
would be nothing in their customs to distinguish them from 
Aryan Hindus, although there has been no mixture of blood, 
and they remain thoroughly Koch under the name of Eaj- 
banshi. 

”A whole tribe of abori^nes, or a section of a tribe, 
came gradually converted to Hinduism without, like the Raj* 
banshis abandoning their tnbal designation. This is what is 
happening among the Bhumij of Western Bengal. Here a pure 
Dravidian race have lost their original language, and now 
speak only Bengali; they worship Hindu gods in addition to 
their own (the tendency being to relegate the tribal gods to 
the women), and the more advanced among them employ 
Brahmans as family priests. They still retain a set of totemisUc 
exogamous subdivisions closely resembling those of the Mim- 
das and the Santals, but they are beginning to forget the 
totems which the names of the subdivirions denote, and the 
names themselves will probably soon be abandoned in favour 
of more aristocratic designations. The tribe will then have 
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become a caste, and will go on stripping itself of all customs 
likely to betray its tnie descent The physical characteristics 
of its members will alone survive. After their transformation 
into a caste, the Bhumij will be mts’e strictly endogamous 
than they were as a tribe, sini even less likely to modify their 
physical type by intermarriage with other races." 

"There is every reason to suppose that the movement of 
which certain phases are roughly sketched above, has been 
going on for many centuries, and that, although at the present 
day its working can probably be most readily observed in 
Chota Nagpore, the Orissa hills, and parts of Eastern and 
Northern Bengal, it must formerly have operated on a similar 
on a similar scale in Bengal proper and Behar." 

'The tendency to Imitate the usages of the higher castes, 
which has been remarked in Behar and Chota Nagpur, ope> 
rates much more strongly in Bengal proper and Orissa. In 
Orissa, for instance, the Goalas take a hi^er porition than in 
Behar, and rigorously prohibit widow remarriage. Through¬ 
out Bengal the ICaibarttas, though ranking below the Nabasakh 
or group of thirteen (formerly ivne) castes from whose hands 
an orthodox Brahman can take water, marry their daughters 
as infants, and forbid their widows to remarry. In Dacca the 
gunny*weaving and mat^making Kapalis, and the Chandab, 
spoken of in Manu as *the vilest of mankind^ have given up 
widow remarriage, and the practice appears to be confined to 
ti^e Gareri, Coch>Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi- 
aboriginal castes. Similar evidence of the gradual spread of 
practices Rajbanshis of Rungpore, people of distinctly non* 
Aryan type, who have abandoned their tribal name of Koch 
in recent times, now pose as high as hlgh-caste Hindus, and 
affect great indignation if asked whether their widows can 
remarry. The Paliyas of Dinagepore, abo demonstrably Koch, 
fall into two secdon^-^Raibansi Paliyas and Byabahari, or 
‘common* Paliyas. The latter practise widow remarriage, hut 
are beginning to be ashamed of it, and in thb and other mat- 
ters show signs of a leasing towards orthodox usage. The 
former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of the 'fallen* 
Brahmans who act as their family priests admib; and as educa¬ 
tion spreads among them, they will go on continually raising 

5 
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theiJ Standard of ceramoQial purity.” 

“It is clear that tendency of the lower strata of Hindu. 
society is continually towards closer and closer confonnity with i , 
the usages of the h^her castes. These alone present a definite 
pattern which admits, up to a certain point, of ready imitation, 
and the whole Brahmanical system yrtrks in this direction,”* 


*S«e H. H. Rifiley ia 7h« Tri^M and Caatte of Sendai, Bensal 
Secretariat Press, Calcutta 1891. 



CHAPTER IV 


SOaAL CONTROL THROUGH LANGUAGE 
of Dravidun 

Linguistic usseasch both in India and abroad has been owe< 
fully found wanting on the subject of the spread of Sanskrit 
in India and the interaction of Sanskrit and Tamil cultures. 
This is 710 doubt due to the preoccupation of foreign scholars 
with the Ind^Aryan group which led to the great negligence 
of South Indian languages. [&S] Be that as it may, Indian and 
Western scholarship is now a g reed on the fact that the San- 
skritic culture of modem India is largely a syncretic culture 
with the Dravidian elements predominating in it in an imper¬ 
ceptible form. The spread of Sanskrit in India has been a 
solw process and preliminary researches into the linguistic 
prehistory of India have already revealed the great extent to 
which the Dravidian languages exercised a great impact on 
Sanskrit and vice versa. [&d] From the standpoint of out 
study, we have to examine how the Brehmanical status group 
leihed their language. Reification of the Sanskrit language 
was necessary before it was advanced by the Brahmanical 
group to guide the thinking of the son-brahmin masses. The 
situation had already been prepared by the spread of Brah¬ 
manical mythology, the extension of Sanskntic rituals, cer^ 
monials and deities and also to some extent by the change in 
place names. There has been a ra^ growth In importance of 
the Sanskrit language side by side with the growth of each 
phase of the spread of regional Hinduism so that the Brahmins 
themselves had come to believe in the need for reifying the 
sacred language—the language of the Gods par excellenee. 
Reifying here means in the language of sociology ‘'reducmg 
by tnterpretotion#, tncluding deji^ttion of the terms of the 
oonstTuot, to the concrete to specific rules of conduct". [90} 
Let us remember tiiat Sanskrit as its meaning indicates was 
never a spoken language and that it was only a purified version 
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of the language that was in popular usage such as Prakrit, 
and that its refinement and the codification of its grammar 
u\ an unalterable form was the work of grammarians like 
Panini, It is quite simple to concede that unless this reifica¬ 
tion had taken place the value of the language as a vehicle 
for the spread of Brahmanical Ideas and rituals in their pris¬ 
tine purity would have been reduced to nullity in the long 
run, as the universal tendency of the masses is to deviate from 
a fixed cultural standard and devise siroplified ver^ns of 
tlieir own. As professor lapiere says, "A language is a system 
of cultural definifions whereby meanings are assigned to a 
great variety of specific verbal sound combinations thereof 
and among a literate people, graphic representations thereof. 
But the members of the society seldom speak or even write 
in terms of the culturally designated definitions. They speak 
and write in some special vernacular which dlEers both quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively from the ofiicial language—i.e. 
from the language as embodied among a literate people in 
dictionaries, manuals of grammar and the like’^ [91] The 
maintenance of the punty of Sanskrit language since the days 
of Panini until the present day is a wonder of wonders that is 
largely to be explained by the tenacity of the Brahmin to pre¬ 
serve it as such, as the sacred language of status-group even 
though their spoken language was, by and large, the local lan¬ 
guages or a mixture of the two. This is not to admit that early 
Sanskrit before Its reification did not borrow words from 
Dravldian languages and made them its own. As a matter of 
fact detailed research in the linguistic prehistory of India is 
bound to reveal many instances for such a fusion of Tamil 
words into Sanskrit, especially that style of Sanskrit which 
came to be used for limited secular purposes. In a sense the 
: eification of any other great language also takes place on the 
same lines. It would be interesting to speculate how far the 
ancient grammar of the Tamil language, ThoBcappiyam, was an 
improvement on the pre-Tholkappian Tamil language or shall 
we call it pre-Dravidian? How is that the ancient Tamils at 
ihe Tholkappian epoch felt the needs to codify their language 
and write out such a scientific trea^e on grammar? The 
motivations must have been to safeguard the system of cul- 
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tiirfil defmitions that prevailed at that epoch and prevent the 
unguided and rebellious outgrowths of meaning fox words fol¬ 
lowing the recognised rules of semantics. [92] The author of 
Tholkappiyam must have dearly discovered the unwritten 
laws of change in the meaning of words that the ancient Tamil 
language underwent so rapidly so that he may have decided 
to codify the set of rules that are contained in Tholkappiyam 
to serve as a guide for future grammarians and writers. To 
what extent the present day Tamil is different from the Tamil 
of Tholkappian epoch is a subject fox intense study by Tamil 
scho l a r s; but it is undeniable that the semantic principle of 
expansion was at the root of this difference and that the 
growth of the modem verson of Tamil throu^ the centuries 
was only in response to the needs in the growth of society 
itself when words had to expand, restnct or transfer their 
meanings and adjust themselves to a new situation and con¬ 
vey nevi' meanings in a changed society. [93] The purity 
of Sanskrit since the days it assumed its present grammatical 
shape is to be explained by its static state, as the restricted 
and sole vehicle of a sacerdotal class who jealously preserved 
it from the corroding influences of non-Brahmin languages. 
This they did out of fear as experience had already taught 
them that in the mutual Impact it was Sanskrit that stood 
the chance of loosing its integrity and getting assimilated 
with the "Paisachi” language which was widely prevalent in 
the subcontinent of India at the time of their arrival. So then, 
true to the spirit and apostolic moUva^on of cultural con¬ 
querors they set about to conquer the speakers of the language 
but also the latter^s language itself. There is a hymn in the 
Rigveda which expresses this wish most solemnly and which 
may have been recited by countless generations of Brahmins, 
“May we conquer the ill-speaking man”. [94] 

According to Mr. Oldham there are ample evidences to 
show that the so-called “Faisachi” langu^e was spoken 
throughout India. He says “It is evident that the old Sanskrit 
Grammarians considered the language of the Dravidian coun< 
tries to be oonnected with the vernaculars of Northern India; 
and that in thrir opinion it was especially related to the speech 
of those people who as we have seen, were apparently des- 
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tended from the Asura tribes. Thus in the Shahasha Cban* 
drika Lakshmidhara says that the Paiaachl lai^uage is spoken 
in the Paisachi countries of Pandya, Kekaya, Vahlika, Sahya, 
Nepala, Kuntala, Sudarsha, Bota, Gandhara, Halva and Kan> 
gana and there are Palsadu countnes. Of all the vernaculars 
the Paiaachi is said to have contained the smallest infusion of 
Sanskrit”. [95] 

A great student of Hinduism and of contemporary Hindu 
sovefy, Dr. K. M. Panikkar has something equally interesting 
to say: 


'The distributiod of the lodigeoova races even tode? in the 
uplands of South Bihar and in the .eastern areas of Udadhya Pra¬ 
desh and the perststence e£ Che Bhila in the AravalU and Vindhya 
ranges ^ow that as a population movement the Aryan invasion 
ceased to have any momentimi aftor It reached the gangetic valley. 
The gradual spread of Binduisn all over India and with it the 
Aryan speech should not blind us to the fact that even in North 
India outside the Punjeb the Aryans eenblbuted only a radel 
stniq. Id Gujerat and in Maharashtra the aeo*Aiyans vfere able 
to improve their language but in the Deccan and in the South, 
the Dravidien speech not only held its own but was able to drive 
out the Austric and other linguistic elements. The spread of 
Aryanism and Sanskrit, originally associated with Agastiyas* eross* 
ing of the Vindhyes beeane, an accomplished fact only in the 
first centuries of the Chilian era as may ba seen from the 
earlier PaUachi tradition of the Satavahana Bmperoiu of Prati- 
fihtan”. [961 

Now wa may ask: what could have been this Palsacbi 
langu^e other than the Tamil of pre-Tholkappian epoch? 
Indeed, the author of Tholkapplyam (who ia considered to 
be a Brahmin himaelf) felt as much nervous about the vigour 
of Sanskrit or mere possibly Prakrit as the Brahmin Aryans 
felt consternation about the richness of this “PaLshachi” ]an> 
guage. In spite of this, it i» evident that the two languages 
could not continue side by side in certain regions without 
influencing one another for their mutual benefit. Hence it is 
that we find that rules have been laid down in Tholkappiy^ 
for the adoption of Sanskrit words under certain conditions 
and subject to certain rules while Prakrit itself normally 
absorbed certain Dravidian features. As Prof. Murray B. 
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Emeoau points out: “Wli&never two language communilies 
come in contact and remain in contact for any appr^iably 
lung period the languages have some effect upon each other’s 
structure. Borrowing of words iu one or the other direction 
or in both is the most obvious effect But there may also 
be a shift of sound systems, borrowing of derivatiODal or 
uiflectional roor^ems or borromng of syntactical traits’*. [97] 
A matter of considerable importance to note is that Sansltrit 
may have been purified in its present form because of the 
susceptibility of Prakrit, its predecessor to absorb Tamil words. 
Another European authority Dr. J. f1.mozat is worth quoting 
in this connection. '‘Even much later, in the first half of the 
first century of Christian era when appeared the first dated 
Tamil inscriptions, those of Virapatnam-^Ailkamedu near 
Pondicherry, Sanskrit was not yet current in Tamiload as the 
inscriptions in an Indo-Aryan Imiguage found along with the 
Tamil inscriptions are in Prakrit. These inscriptions are no 
doubt very short and very few but we can at least be sure 
that they are exactly comparable with those of Ceylon at 
same epoch; here also middle-Indian was employed and not 
Sanskrit. The characters of these inscriptions around the 
be^nning of the Christian era are the same and very similar 
in their shapes to the ancient Brahnxi of Asoka, giving 
plementary evidence of the importance of the contribution of 
Asoka’s empire to the cutlure in the South**. 

"If we now consider the ancient Tamil works, we find in 
almost all some allusions to vedic or Brahmanic rites and the 
use of some Sanskrit words though very few. When Ind^ 
Aryan words are adopted in l^mil in Sangam literature they 
are more frequently borrowed from Prakrit forms or with 
Prakritic features. Surely Sanskrit and Prakrit cultures were 
known to some extent in Tamllnad but rather through Prakrit 
than through Sanskrit. Massive infiuence of Sanskrit in Tamil 
literature took place much later”. [93] Scholars are agreed 
that mutual changes in two language communities are brou^t 
about by the speech habits of bilingualism practised by the 
members of those communities. This was true equally of 
immigrant Brahmins of South India who may have used the 
Prakrit and Tamil languagea at the same time vritile retaining 
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the claagic Sanskrit only for ritualistic purposes as wall as for 
leaching their own kind. The story of the spread of Sanskrit 
in Tamilnad is of lesser concern to us in this essay than the 
analysis of the way in which it formed part of the spread of 
peziinsular Hinduism in response to the implementation of the 
Brahmanical theory of the social control. Now going back to 
the base of our theoretical structure viz. local Hinduism we 
find that Sanskrit language spread through ritualistic practices 
introduced by the Brahmins in the ''Gramakshetra’' or village 
temple. Ritualistic Sanskrit was mostly poetry and it was 
poetry in the form of Manthros and etotrae that first caught 
the profane ears of the nori'Brahmin temple worshipper. [99] 
These Mantbros and stotros were resonant with sonorous words 
and phrases and so replete which imagery that when recited 
aloud they seldom failed to evoke strong feelings of devotion 
in the minds of the hearer who knew the mythology behind 
this majestic poetry. Here lies the beginnings of the social 
control of the Brahmins through a language which was reified 
and strengthened to suit their purposes.* This situation more 

* Prof, Joachim Wach in his of Religion (See pp. 380-381) 

explains this point in an illuminating fashioa, 'The ^looni' oponta- 
neously uttered or recited os a formula used for its nununous effect or 
for conveying of definite meaning has ever had a particularly strong 
efiect upon the minds of mao. The mogieUn knows and murmuK 
his *ojTDen' or spell-word; the tribal ‘priest’ Imows it and redtae the 
oocred tale. The preacher knows it too, and thus the comforting word, 
extemporaneous address, the exhortation becomes one of the most 
powerful means of religious 'propaganda*. From tha primitiva aarraUves 
and myths whidi (be guardian of the saoed tradition telb his audience 
to the elaborate homiUee with which the Christians, the Hindu and the 
Buddhist preacher edifies his congregation the oral and wnttea word 
wins and unites souls. TUs affect does not necessarily depend on 
logical and convincing argumentadon only. Numlous syllables, sacred 
sounds and ecstatie uttenneas may have a more cumulative, animatiDg 
stirring and electrlfyiog infiuenee. The peyebology of the revival meet¬ 
ing in primitive and advanced eiviliaatian proves that muoic has been 
used all through the ages to enhance Che effect of religious rites. Hs 
power has been so great that fear has been felt that it might confuse 
the religious meaning of tho message It Illustrated and has thus aroused 
at times harsh and violent protests; (Calvin, Eierkegaad and Tolstoy) 
yet the most primitive groups os well os the sophisUcstad congregatiens 
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than anything else oHers the key to the diifusion ot Sanskiil 
through successive generations of Indian cultural history when 
the symbolism inherent in the origuxal ACaMhTos and Stotros 
spread in ever widening circles and became the common 
heritage of the Indian masses—those Einduized masses who 
iinaUy became an automaton-stimulus response system of 
modem da3rs. The Nambudri SrcAmins or the TornU And^nart 
were striotly speaking behaving os cZossic cultural conquerors 
U’hen they reified their language and began teaching.the rudi¬ 
ments of it to the members of the socially integrated com- 
mwnitieai tohom they hod already tn/Utrated through other 
tooys tohieh wre aU the same religious at their roots. As 
Prof. Lapiere says, ‘'The induction of an individual into an 
established status group involves among other things, teaching 
him the special word meaning mainly throu^ example through 
the use made of the words by the members of the group; and 
the meanings so learned are far more vivid and vital than 
any prior meanings that he may have learned by parental or 
other definiUon”. 

“By their very nature, the meanings given to words by 
a status group reflect the activities (and hence, the norms, 
value structures, rites etc.) verbal and otherwise of the group 
Itself. The group that is to say uses words and languages as 
a whole as a tool, as a means of accomplishing and of justifying 
its otherwise determined ends. In many but not all, instances 
the status group takes over from the general language words 
having approval value and attaches them to its own opera¬ 
tions.*’ Along with the selections of a limited vocabulary 
and the redefinition of some word meanings, there is usually 
some tendency on the part of the status group to develop and 
maintian special ways of speaking—a typical sentence, struc¬ 
ture, inflections, pronunciations and the like. The result is 
a more or less pronounced status—group parallel to regional 
dialect The cant of race track habitues and the jargon of 
governmental bureaucrats are marked examples of this univer¬ 
sal tendency of all social groupings status and otherwise, to 


of 4 modem n^etrepolis uses song end insirumoitsl music to erette 
tftd sustain the mood of the usembly”. 
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shape the culturally provided language to the special needa» 
interests and ambitions of the group”. [lOO] 

The profound psychological truths contained in the above 
words can be brought out in more concrete terms by applying 
them to the spread of Sanskrit in modern Indie. As was 
pointed out earlier the spread of Sanskrit began with the 
recital of Sanskrit poetry rich in resonant poetic forms and 
phrases, e^. Vedlc hymns> rtrotroe such as that by Shankara> 
chary a. [101] These versea with their suggestive and power¬ 
ful words were so much in contrast with the soft and liquid 
sounds of the non-Aryan speeches that as compared to 
the former, the equivalents in the latter failed to evoke any 
feeling in the crowd. For what is the function of words in 
the language of feeling? We shall quote Prof. Greedy an¬ 
other social psychologist in this context and provide the right 
answer: 


*T«ellng is expressed sod commoiuceted by trigger phrases 
which have been associated with eeftain feelings by training ui 
childhood, the details of which have been forgcptten". 

‘This language of feeling changes in part at least very rapidly. 
The trigger phrases which are just passing out of use are cliches. 
The fact that they are lu^Iy standardised In form shows that 
their action is not due to their conceptual content when any, but 
that they aze alsgle symbols acting suggestively or by habitus- 
tioa". 

‘When pbxases are caiefuJJy kept for the precise kind of 
feeling for which they are appropriate and not used indUorhni. 
nately their eurraoey mey continue indefinitely without their be¬ 
coming clidies.” 

‘^Poetic language Is language rendered allusive by these trigger 
phrases”. (102] 

The streogth of the Sanskrit hymn lay in the words and 
phrases. Herein lies the genesis of the prejudices which the 
Northerners with a more virile speech entertains on the lin¬ 
guistic plane for the Southerners whose melllfiuent language 
is nothing but jibberish to the speakers of the north. All the 
major Indian languages of Northern India contain the highest 
percentage of Prakrit or Sanskrit words and phrases. And 
yet it is the presence of a high percentage of these trigger 
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words and piixases derived from Sanskrit in the Southern 
Indian languages that has brought about the possibilitj of 
evolving a conunou Itngua /ranca for India so that the self¬ 
same trigger phrases, symbols and the feelings aroused by 
their constant usage could achvdy help the promotion of 
national unity by the diffunon of nahonalistic ideas and also 
pave the way for success of the reform movements in Hindu¬ 
ism. If the present Goveniment has chosen Hindi as the 
generally acceptable ofGcial/Qational language of India, it is 
because of its intrinsic worth in their eyes as the language 
that is most typical in the matter of the profu^on of Sanskrit 
words which is capable of reflecting the status group activities 
of the govemmeiit "oa a means of accomplishtTig and oj justi¬ 
fying its o^ennise determined ends”. In fact historically also 
the growth of Hindi, despite its variations, has taken place in 
the Gangetic valley in such a way as to retain the purity of 
sense and meaning of Sanskrit words. This will be further 
seen by a study of the semantic changes that have taken place 
in Sansknt words after their d^orption in other regional lan¬ 
guages. Viewed in this way, it is also clear why many or- 
tiiodox Hindus are not willing to accept Hindustani as the 
national la^^age because it contains a large strata of words 
from Persian, Arabic and TXirldsh which were spoken by form¬ 
er cultural conquerors. The adoption of Hindustani as the 
official language in place of Hindi would not be in keep¬ 
ing with the Brahmanical revival that is making itself 
prominently felt in India durin g the post-Independence period. 
Id short we have in India what Prof. Creedy has aptly called 
the ‘‘language of feeling in social tradition”. The Sanskrit 
language has been the effective vehicle for the spread of trig¬ 
ger phrases in Indian thought. These tri^er ^ases have 
entered into all the main languages of India including Tamil 
and they govern the thought processes of the average Indian 
ixt town and country. The reaction to the trigger i^rases 
is greater within the Hlnduised sector of the Indian population 
which thus form the automaton^timulus response system. 
The Tamilians who are aware of the extraneous character of 
these words and phrases react adversely, in fact violently, to 
all attempts at the imposition of Hindi—simple Eindi*-or 
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Sanskritised Kindi the national/t’^cial lengtiage. But the 
truth is that the spread of nationalism or decentralised state 
activiQ' is not possible in India unless this automaton-stimulus 
response system of Hindu society is extended further to 
embrace all sections of the peofde who are outside Sanskrihc 
influence.* Ihe average educated man in India, especially 
a Hindu cannot easily recognise the trigger phrases and worda 
in his emotional language of everyday use as these seem so 
much natural to him through habituation. The unconscious 
habituation of centuries has made their artiflcial use a mat¬ 
ter of second nature for him. In fact without these tri^er 
words and j^ases he will face a psycholo^al impasse in 
finding the conect word or a substitute word or phrase which 
is free from Sanskritic influence. Indeed, only a rich lan¬ 
guage such as Tamil can afford to stand on its own in this 
matter. The sector of public opinion which is painfully con¬ 
scious of the inadequacy of even Tamil in this respect there¬ 
fore favours the continuous use of English and that explains 
why the Government themselves have agreed to this while 
others are feverishly attempting to enrich the regional 
language of Hindi with further artificial borrowings from 
S^skrit, English and other regional languages in the 
diminishing order of importance. 

How then going back to the initial spread of Sanskrit as 
the language of the Brahmin cultural conqueror we have to 
ask one question le. how is it that Sanskrit spread so rapidly 
and influenced the thought processes of the masses while it 
started only as the language of ritual? The answer is simple 
enough. With the growth in power of Brahmin priests in their 
temples there was also the growth in their importance and 
influence in the courts of kings and chieftains. The Dharma 
Shastras were incorporated into the puronos at a time (about 
the middle of the 4th century AX).) when the Brahmins 
acquired the position of a statu^group within the cast hler- 

*Tbis ia the thesis o( the brilliant study by S. M. Pasikker entitled 
SoeUcv at tK« Crote Rocdi, see pp, M-102, See also hU oft-. 
repeated views on the importance of spreading Sanskrit paralleled by 
the views oi K. M. Muiuhi. ^ur Inheritance—Sanskrit’ by K. M. Paaik- 
ker in fndion /nhericsnee Vol. I. Bombay. 
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fiTchy. [105] The «5t of the developments in the field of 
Titual ceremonies and extension of deities we have already 
outlined earlier. The gradual stages by which Sanskrit be¬ 
came powerful in the South is best described by Dr. FilUozat: 

“After the Increasins use of Sans 3 (rit in the country borrow¬ 
ings of Seaskrit words graduelly beCAine more numerous but the 
Tamil genius continued to follow its own ways in aceordenee vdth 
its own weU>Axed rules. Technical Sanskrit texts chiefly of 
Ayurtfedo end J’yothiso were frequently but not always or not ex¬ 
clusively inspiring Tamil compositions. Apart from thee the 
most known Sarukrit texts were, ii seems, works not belonging to 
exclusively peculiar schools but works of wide popularity like 
Bhopooodpita as we can trace some echoes of Gita in songs of 
Tamil saints. The works o£ these saints, Alvars and Kayanamars 
were compiled, it would seem, d\iefiy during the period of the 
PaUava and ^lola splendour. In these hymns or poems we fre¬ 
quently find Sanskrit words or allusions to ideas contained In 
Saaaloit litezature but they use chiefly ordinary Tamil words 
without special technical meaniog. Their songs are devotional 
songs, not philosophical conpoaiUons. But in their very time 
philosophical speculations on vedantle subjects began to be greatly 
active among Draridian authors studying Sanskrit books hke 
Upanisheds and Brahmasutras and cemnentlng upon these in 
Sanskrit. The Ulustiious Sanakaxachaiya (<drea SOO A^.) was 
thus a Sanslritising Drevidlan (Nambudri) and one of the most 
eminent contributors to Sanskrit phUosophlcal literature and fol¬ 
lowing his example we see Sanskrit literature in Tamilnad not 
entirely imported from the North to the South but partly created 
in the South itself*. 

**The new Sanskrit literature of the South grew quickly and 
spread to the North having of course at the aame time a large 
influence In the South itaelf. Thus when Tamil continued to be 
cultivated In accordance with its own traditions it received a 
double dose of Sanskrit influence from outside and inside That 
led to an increamng popularity of Sanskrit studies in Tamilned 
•and to the inSoducUon of an Immertse aumber of San^rit words 
into the Tamil language, even doubling some Indo-Arytn words 
already adopted on a niddle Indian form'*. 

*^e development of philosophical Qteculatioos led also to a 
great effort at relnterpratadon of Tafail works of relS^ous Interest 
according to the various views of Vedantic circles. Thus began 
for example, an exegesis on the hymns of Advan dilefly Nam- 
malver. Almost every word of Thinivaymeli was examined end 
interpreted in Sanskrit by many succeasive commentators with the 
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sffoAftst tendency £9 find la it at any cMt a meaiimg in acronlanc« 
with the technical Sanskrit Vedantie vceabulery. All the litera* 
ture to Mon^mvaldtiv thus substitutes such a veeabulaxy to sim¬ 
ple Tamil words, just partly preserves the Tamil motpholo^al 
structure of phrases. Moreover the Thirueavsmoli was looked 
upon as an UpenUhad, the OroTnidoponiahad and notwithstanding 
that the entire work of NanunaJavar vu placed parallel to the 
vedas. Thiruefninham to Rigvede, Thirueaymali to Sama, Thlrv* 
olncvacinyonv to Yagur and Periethemoandadi to Atharva. That 
was quite arbitrary and manifestly a pure result of the prestige 
gained by Sanskrit in Tedantic circles of Tanilnad. That prestige, 
the widespread use of Sanskrit philosophy and the necessity of 
controversy with the Sanskrit school led Ramanujo in the 
line of the Aeharyaa to become a Sanskrit author like Sankara, 
though ha was a Tamilian of ^riperumhsdur and full of admiration 
for the Alwers more particularly AadaL Founded on 'Tamil sour¬ 
ces before the tenth century, the SHoeiskiurca movement flourish¬ 
ed in Sanskrit alone during die following centuries". [104] 

A basic truth that emerges from the above ia the fact that 
intellectual gymnastics of any variety through Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, be it philosophical disquisitioTi or otherwise, was largely 
the bobby of the Brahmin priesthood both in the North and 
the South. However, everytime a noD-Brahmin attained re¬ 
markable stature in the asaimilation of Brahmanical culture 
and produced some work oi intrinsic merit in his own language 
for the use of his fellowmen, the Brahmins lost no time in 
giving the work a Sanskritic interpretation as to disallow it 
an independent existence of its own and continued esteem 
in popular mind. It is clearly due to the insecurity in the 
Brahmin mind that leads them to adopt this strategy as is 
evident from many modem instances. In fact it is not quite 
a well-known fact that the orthodox Brahmins had at one 
time offered to Mahatma Gandhi the choice of the acceptance 
of Brahminhood which he characteristically refused. The fact 
that he was finally assassinated by a fanatic Chitpavan Brah¬ 
min of Poona is more than significant of the suppressed hos¬ 
tility of those caste-conscious Brahmins all over India who 
could not share the enlightened views of that great soul. 

Secondly Brahmanical strategy used Sanskrit as a main 
tool of their social control only to the extent that resistance 
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was off^ed by tba recaivlag group against the absorption of 
mythology and other reli^oua ideas. Thus the use of Sanskrit 
was less continuous and less intense in Kerala than in Tamil- 
nad even though Kexala today is more Brahmanically minded 
in language and culture than any oti)er part of South India. 
For example, there \vas no opposition to the acceptance of 
Hindi as the State language in Kerala while opposition is still 
rampant in Tamilnad. Thus group tensions a*td divmona of 
thought on major politicai issues as bstwssn tiro identical re¬ 
gional cultures it brought obout to a great extent by the 
di^erence in the degree to lohtch they have been subjected 
to Brohmonicol thought and tn^uence. The di^erence in degree 
usually constitutes the prefudioes on linguistic grounds that 
members of one regional culture entertain for the other. It 
is precisely for this reason that political movements such as 
Dravidakazhagam started by E. V. Ramaswamy Naioker could 
not find a foothold in Kerala or for that matter even in Andhra. 
This situation again is ideally suited to further poBtical in- 
irigues by the Brahmins and help them to evolve a political 
strategy over-riding provincial boundaries in order to stabilise 
their own political power. 

Thirdly, the weakness of Sanskrit was apparent in two 
situations that arose in a context when the Brahmin’s role as 
cultural conqueror was neutralized. Obviously, this happened 
during the British administration when the English language 
was imposed over the masses of India in place of Sanslait. 
We may recall in this connection the controversy regarding 
this point where Lord Macaulay figured. The imposition of 
his own language by the British conqueror was a great blow 
to Sanskrit which stagnated throughout the British period as 
a conquering linguistic force in India. Nevertheless when 
the spearhead got blunted Sanskrit got diluted further and 
spread with greeter speed as the vanguard of move m ents of 
Indian nationalism. It does not require any effort to recall 
that it was the trigger words and phrases such as Stparef and 
5u]dd«$bt, songs like Vande Matcrom full of powerful trigger 
phrases that succeeded in awakening the masses ag^nst Bri¬ 
tish rule. Thus, throughout the British administration the 
Brahmin succeeded in utilising the Britisher as an unconsdous 
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tool for the strengthenmg of hU social control and in fact 
profited greatly by four great streams of activity generated 
by the British admuiistration which directly contributed to 
the strength of all-India Hinduism under Brahmin leadership. 
Dr. M. N. Srinivas classifies them as follows: 

(a) the gystemaSe reconstruction of Indian History during the 
last 70 years by British and Indian scholars; 

(b) the development of mass-eoBUSunicatlon media which feci* 
litated the spread of Brahmanieal ideas (Let ue recaU th« 
aurprtitno number of fudion /ilma which were shot with 
mythological themes scpectaDv in South 7ndfa and the ex¬ 
tension of control of Brahmins over the vernacular and 
Bnplish press which continue even today) 

(c) the growth and dovelopment of reformist movemaats con¬ 

ducting propaganda for the removal of the defects to Hindu* 
ism such as untouchsbility, marriage etc. which re* 

received the approval of the British administrators. 

(d) the greatness of Sanskritic literature and the vitality of 
Indian philosophical thought which formed the subject mat* 
tar of most sarlous study both by todian and English 8cho> 
lars end also by European scholars to an unprecedented 
extant [105} (Italics mine) * 

It was thus during the British period and the regrouping 
of social forces that took place under the British regime that 
the Brahmin discovered his soul and saw with clear eyes the 
beauty and ugliness of his own handiwork in India.* 

* Swaroi Dharma Theerlhaji Maharaj gives ten examples of tha way 
in which the British propped up Brahmanism to India, 

(a) They raised the Brahmins to the highest posts of power, profit 
and confidence. 

(b) They ebivalrously championed the cause of decaying temples 
idolatrous (eaUvals end chamung dancing girls with the hearty 
patronage end protection of the Compan/s Government to the 
mutual advantage and recreation of the compaDy and priests. 

(c) They established the caste kuteherles, tha most dreaded trJbunels 
of the Hindus. 

(d) They unearthed from their oblivion Manuahastra and other spu¬ 
rious texts which the vast majority of Eindus had never heard 
of and elevated then to the statua of authoritative works on 
Hindu Law. 

(e) They handed over the temples to the control of the trustees and 
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Before we close this section on Seoskritis&tion of Dravi. 
dian languages there is the second aspect of the weakness of 
Sanskrit that requires to be stressed. And concerns its 
failure to leave the peychological impress on the Christian 
community in India. [106] Christianity of the real proselytisin g 
variety came to India and drew its strength only during the 
British occupation so that it must be considered intrinsically 
as the religion of a ciiltural and political conqueror. The con¬ 
versions of Christianity were mostly from people who were 
out^e the pale of Brahmanical Hinduism so that the cultural 
inBuences of Sanskrit were not felt by these people to any 
extent before conversion or after it. Indeed the EXiropean 
Mis^onaries who had translated the Bible into Indian regional 
languages could not dispense with Sanskrit words in the 
process even though they would have gladly done so in re¬ 
gions where the language was rich on its own e.g. Tamilnad. 
[107] But in regions with the subculture of one main lan¬ 
guage opposed to Sanskrit, where the Brahmanical ideas and 
modes of thought had gained firm ground and developed to 
an enormous degree they had no alternative but to adopt 
Sanskrit words and phrases and even attempt certain semantic 
twists of their own. An examination of Malayalam Bible will 


taciHtated the aggrandizenent of Brahnanism and deprivation of 
the rights of lower orden. 

(f) Through judicial deeisiens and adnunistrative cUssiftcation and 
even by legal enactueats the so ealled Hindu law has been applied 
to sU Indians who are not Christians or Hobsmmedans. 

<g) They gave caste dietiections reyal recognition. State protection, 
enhanced dignity, positive value and rigniAcance and even poUti- 
oal inportance, 

(h) They blasted the hopes of the reformers and teachers by making 
it unpossible lor them to alter the status quo by any practicable 
means. 

(i) Zn the name of non-interference they have aetively strengthened 
and perpetuated the evils of society which it was their duty to 
hgbt. 

(j) Lastly. Christian antiquarians have added insiJt to Injury by 
flattering non-British castas and unehxistlan idolatry as meritorious 
cultural achievements for the deleetadon of Humanity. 

See The Menace of Hindu Jtnperialum, pp. 191-182 
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be rewarding in thi< matter indeed to anyone wanting to study 
tbe word composition and frequency as between Sanskrit and 
original Malayalam as derived from Tamil.* {lOSA] To the 
untrained ear of Hindu habituated to the language of feeling 
as taught by Sanskritie Hinduism, the Bible language would 
appear to be a fanciful caricature in which the Sanskrit words 
deprived of their original symbolic value and context were 
grafted on to conceptual situations wholly foreign to the Indian 
mind. And yet, the Chriaban convert who was often a for< 
mer untouchable or a member of the scheduled caste did not 
react to with any spiritual concern. This was so because 
his mind, excepting for its faint Dravidian background which 
he had almost forgotten, was a virgin iield for the Christian 
mythology to grow exactly in the same way as the old Dravi> 
dian socially integrated coznznimities offered fresh pastures 
for the inroads of crusading Brahmanism. Let us, however, 
recall that Christianity succeeded in proselytisation because 
Brahmanism would not open the doors of caste hierarchy and 
temple worship to the untouchables and ether similar groups. 
For the Christian convert it was also a natural thing to look 
up to English as his second preferred language as it was the 
language of his cultural conqueror. It was therefore seldom, 
if ever, that he sought to study Indian Sanskritie culture even 
though he was fully aware of the importance of the Brahmins 
as a status group within the caste hierarchy. As Maxweber 
says, “Even the Indian Christians have not been quite able to 
withhold themselves from practical recognition of castes. 
These noQ>Hindu castes have lacked the tremendous emphasis 
that the specific Hinduistic doctrine ’of salvation placed upon 
caste and they have lacked a further characteristic viz. the 
determination of the social rank of the castes by the social 
distance from other Hinduist castes and tberewiffi, ultimately 
from the Brahmin. For tkia is decisive for the connection be¬ 
tween Hindu castes and BnAtnin; homever intensely a Hindu 
caste may reject him as a priest, as a doctrinal and ritual 
authont|< and in every other respect, the objective situation 

* For an illuminating article see L. V. Ramaswami Iyer cm *Th« 
Malayaiam of the missionaries' in the fiuUetln of the Sri Rama Vorms 
Research /neittiae, Trichur, Cochin, Vol, IX, Part L 
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remains inescapable. 2n iht last onalj/SM a rank pMthon is 
determined by tbe native of its positive and negative relation 
to ihe Brafemin.*' [108] The unnaturalxtese of CbmtUoity 
to the Cbri$tiai> convert in India was that it provided 
him with a cosmology alien to his mind. It spoke to 
him in a language that was insipid and vulgar aa com* 
pared to the sonorous beauty of Sanskrit There have 
been instances of Christian missionaries attempting to 
rectify this rtate of affairs e.g. the Benedictine order. 
Indeed in the field of insUtutional-reli^oii the Christians esp^ 
cially the Catholics, surpriangly approximated the Brahmani' 
cal complexity and grandeur. Nevertheless, Christianity 
without the protective barricades of the British cultural con¬ 
queror paled off by the side of resurgent Brahmanism which 
lost no time in taking up cudgels against the European mis¬ 
sionaries whose activities H disapproved. The future of 
Christianity in modem India is thus a question of its con¬ 
tinued growth against invading Brahmanical Ifmduism with 
the revival of Sanskrit. It is no surprise at all that the in¬ 
telligentsia among the Christian converts in South India are 
therefore reacting str o ngly If non-vlolently against the current 
trends in India’s cultural development and veering towards 
their truly Tamilian cultural heritage uomixed with the my¬ 
thology of Sanskritic Hinduism. The enthusiasm shown in 
the development of Tamil culture by Christian scholars in 
South India is thus a clear sign of this reaction, an impercepti¬ 
bly vigorous reaction foUowing the frustration caused by the 
sudden departure of the British.* The reaction of the Christ¬ 
ian Goans in Goa and the Christian TamiUans of Pondicherry 

• “la the iisxD» of Indian culture and tradition certain things are 
done which are not in strict keeping with the Ideal of a secular state. 
Subtle attempts are beirig made to 'Hinduise' Indian culture forsettios 
that Indian culture is a compovte thing in the evolution of which 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Jalalsm and Sikhism. Christianity and Islam 
as well as western influence ia generai have played a prominent part. 
It is true that Hinduism is the most influential element In Indian culture. 
Yet If words are to be used in their strict sense Hindu culture and 
Indian culture shotild not be used synonymousl)'”. 

Dr. Asirvatham on 'Study of PoUUoal Scienee la India'—The ladtea 
Jcunul of PclUicol Science—Jsnuery-March 1$S5 Vol. RVI, No. I. 
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ar« subjects for sinular study. 

Before we close this section, let us remember tbat as 
Indians our persoiicdlty traits were formed by our languages. 
And since our languages contain a very high proportion of 
Sanskrit words our minds react more quickly to the symbols 
and myths contained in them and hence render our minds 
highly complex, confused and least precise. The absence of 
the science attitude in India is to be largely explained by 
this. As Indians we are for ever lost in the clouds and if 
we are “to feel earth, earthly” we have to cast away this 
heavy burden of myths and symbols from the penumbra of 
cux mind and release our perceptive faculties from their 
bondage,* In short, we have to secularise our languages and 
ideation first before we begin to secularise our social institu¬ 
tions and culture. And for this we have to tackle the mass 
communication media with great earnestness. It is for the 
reader to assess factually the extent to which these media 
cbiefiy, the press, film and radio are under active Brahmanical 
control in contemporary fodia. 

A Postcript On 5ttnsfcntisati<m 

It is an essential fonction of linguistic research in India 

• “The Indian has a pavlovian refiex about Sanskrit bard to over¬ 
come. Even scholars such as Max Mailer have fallea Into this fatal 
echolastic diteh. One buodred years start In Sanskrit studies in Eiuppe 
has bad something oi the sane affect. But twentyfive yean afo the 
discovery of Mohanjodaro and Harappa of the remaiiia o£ a great culture 
85id city life (which no invading Vedic people bad) was the 
evidence that toppled down the great edifice of antiquity built up by 
BtahmlJi historians". 

**$aaaknt like Eogliah has many virtues, and just as it has taken 
time to wash out imperialist dirt from English, so it will take time 
to deodorise the Sanskrit language from the bad smell associated with 
It by those who have used it. Here we are not referring to caste in* 
justices but of e version of life which was philosophically and histori¬ 
cally wrong. Could tite Pope be expected to write an unbiased history 
of Calvinism or the Moderator of the Church of Scotland be trusted 
to write a detached history of the Roman Catholic Church, or either of 
them a just history of Islam?” 

John Spiers oa 'The World of Buddha-hood' in Values, April, 1956 
ToJ. I No. 8. 
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to study the extent to which the rapid Sanskritisation of 
Dravidian languages, for example, had introduced linguistic 
symbolism that had no immediate relevance to the social 
phenomena including material objects. The ‘wkanschaurm^ 
of the South Indian (non-Brahmin) was rendered highly un^ 
real and abstract by the reason of the fact that the artificial 
infusion of Sanskrit words created a disjunction between the 
s^'mbol and the phenomenon. It was not merely the bap* 
hazard spread of Sanskrit or its deliberate and principal use 
for sacerdotal purposes that brought about this mental situa* 
tion but also to a large exent the esoteridsm that was imported 
in the use of the language, the word^meanings, etc. And 
above all it was a leisure class that used Sanskrit. As Prof. 
Kosambl so aptly puts it ''The language suffered from its 
long monopolistic associatioQ with a class that had no direct 
interest in technique, manual operaUons, trade agreements, 
contracts or survej's. The class did have leisure enough to 
write their tenuous ideas in a tortuous manner above the 
reach of the common herd and to unravel them from such 
writings, prose virtually disappeared from high literary Sans¬ 
krit, Words that survived in literary usage took on so many 
supplementary meanu^s that a good Sanskrit teact cannot be 
interpreted without a commentary. The glosses are often 
demonstrably wrong and succeed in only oonfuring the text 
which has to be restored by critical methods first developed in 
Europe. The older terms used in administration (e.g. in 
Amthasheutra and Copperplate charters) were forgotten. In 
some cases, where obscurity was deliberately imposed (i.e. 
the Tantric mysticism) cult and meanmg of the text vanished 
together. There were astounding mnenomic developments 
but they too contributed to die same end by over-speclaliz^ 
tion and particular jargons for every discipline'*, (see An 
Infroducrton to the SUidy of Induin History—pp. 265-266). 

The language of the cultural conqueror having been such, 
it was but natural that the absorption of Sanskrit words in 
the speech of the South Indian should have taken place without 
any rhyme or reason literally. Semantic research in India 
particularly covering Sanskrit words in daily use in the South 
Indian languages should enable us to trace their scum of 
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absorption and the semantic twists in their meaning that have 
come about due to their being shorn of the original linguistic 
symbolism and context Studies in the growth and evolution 
of Maleyalarc language is bound to prove particularly re. 
warding in this direction. The Malayali lost his tribal per¬ 
sonality with the advent of Sanskrit and its rapid infusion 
into his own speech. For as Joshua Whatmough states 
language is the expression of the attitude of a certain speech 
^•ommunity towards its culture, that is to say towards the 
sum total of conditions in which it lives both natural and as 
transformed by human activity—a combination of external 
phenomena and of human responses to them, together with 
the unceasing interaction of the one upon the other and all 
its products, includiz^ man’s sensations. We say that language 
mirrors the psyche and is the culture of a language commu* 
nity. There are no metaphysical assumptions here.” (See 
Language, A Modem Syjiihesis ). Kevival of Sanskrit would 
mean inevitably archaism on the one hand and cultural frus¬ 
tration on the other, since in stricto aenau It will interfere with 
the symbolic integrity of South Indian languages.* 


* FW an interesting view-point see paper on ^Sociology la a new 
frame of reference: Men, symbol and society’ by Prof. JUdhakamal 
Mukhcrjee, la 'Profeesor Ghuryt relioitaHon VohmeV edited by Zir. 
K. M. Kapadia. Pcpvisr Book Depot, Bombay L9S4. pp. 66-77, Also 
see Keport of the Committee of PsrlUment on Official Language,' 1S5$ 
eeaCaining the genecsl view point as well as the Minute of dissent by 
Shrf Frank Anthony. M.P. pp. S2.101. 
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THE BRAHMIN AND THE NEW INDIAN 

Tte BOLB of the Brahmin as the cultural conqueror has been 
brought about through conscious mo^vation. Ihere is do 
denying the fact that it was the consciously motivated drives 
of the Brahmin that produced the cultural phenomena of 
ITinduism in India. Brahmin scholars of today may object to 
this paychologistic approach as the false approach towards the 
Interpretation of India’s cultural history. Some of them at 
least, would have us believe that the Brahmin’s motivaUons 
in the social control of the masses have been unconscious and 
that the cumulative, result of centuries of varying cultural 
phenomena brought about by countless personality, »tu8> 
tional and other variable factors cannot be explained away 
by the facile psychologistic method. Howe%'er, modem soclo> 
lo^al knowledge provides us with the tools of analysis suffi¬ 
cient to unravel even the most seemingly baffling of such 
mysteries, Hindu society today is an automaton stimulus res¬ 
ponse system within which the Brahmin plays the key role 
(Status role) like the conductor of an orchestra. His present 
function is to extend the boundaries of this society so as to 
comprehend all those sections of Indian society that have not 
been brought within his operational orbit A study of his 
status role in the past as well as in the present day helps us 
to unravel the components of his behaviour !n order to expand 
control and spread. This should naturally provide us with 
the reasoning for oontrolling his activities in the future, the 
counter^ntrol in the interests of the masses in India should 
start now before the Brahmin goes ahead too far. This coun¬ 
ter-control is to be primarily eimed at the controlliog the 
third dimen^on of the Brahmin’s behaviour viz. social con¬ 
trol factors rather than personality factors. 

Intuition more than the intellect has been the Brahmin’s 
fort^ The true cultural type of a Brahmin is generally a 
learned man and not an intellectual. The Brahmins as learned 
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men formed the status^fTOUps in Indian society from time 
immemorial: but they were not, generally speaking intellec¬ 
tuals. The intellectual has an emancipated outlook and is not 
conscious of his class interests. So the Brahmin cultural type 
could never be truly speaking an intellectual. The branch of 
psychology that serves the purpose of analysing the Brahmin 
mind is the Hormic School as it stresses the importance of 
impulses and motives in human action. If human conduct 
depends on impulses, these can be both rational and non- 
rational. Was the Brahmanical social control the result of a 
rational impulse or nonratioual impulse? How far was it pur- 
po^vistic or accidental? Dur answer is that it ia neither exclu¬ 
sively purpoaivistic nor uniquely accidental. The vital im¬ 
pulse (Horme) of the Brahmin^we may call it the *elan 
vital* [109]* in Bergsonian language—cannot have been a 

* This relationship of 'Intuitian* and ^Intellect’ is clearly brought out 
in Bergson’s philosophy. ^'Bsrgson holds that the method by which we 
arrive at metaphysical truth coatists not la the exercise of the IfUeClect 
but is the deliverances of a fscully which he calls intuitioii. It is 
through mtuition and intuition alone that we realJae our participation 
In the rurpe (elan vital)". Intuition Is linked up with instinct 
also ia the sense that instinct is sympathy. “If this instinct could 
extend its object and also reflect upon itself it would give us the key 
to vital operations". Now, intuition is nothing more or less than instinct 
eonseious of itself: it is instinet that has become diaiaterasted, self- 
conscious capable of rafloetiag upon its object and of enlarging it indefi¬ 
nitely. Similarly ‘the intellect according to Bergson is a very special 
faculty evolved for the purposes of action. Ldfe in a world of ceaseless 
flow and change would present difliculties from the point of view of 
effective eetlon, which the intellect is designed to overcome. The intel¬ 
lect therefore mekes cuts across the living flow of reality, and carves 
out of ft solid objects, which we call material objects and separate states 
of consciousness which persist until they are succeeded by other states." 

See An fnSroduction to Afodem Philosophy by CE.M. Joed, 
pp. 86-110. 

In the present context it is Interesting to read another interpreta¬ 
tion as follows; 

"U rests cependent que Bergson subordonne I’intalligence strfeto 
sensu, arintuitJoD. 11 reate que sa dccouverta initiala cat ^ssenUelle, 
ccUa da la duree an implique une autre, celle de I'lntuition que appre^ 
benda la dur^ dene la r^alita qualitative propre. e’eat incontestable. 
Mais 11 faut voir ce que eela signlfie. Qu’ eet ce que Vintution? 
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rational impube in the be ginnin g. It mu^t have been $ prun* 
eval urge or a pnmary instinct of the Brahmin then. How¬ 
ever, the elaboration of the various phases of social control 
must have been a conscious and rational process; the result 
of an instinctive propensity controlled by conscious and 
rational direction to safeguard the Brahmin’s status situation. 
It is this purposive nature of the Brahmin’s activity that 
explains the cultural phenomena of Hinduism of the present 
day. An Indian psychologist has gone to the extent of tracing 
the hormic theory in the Bhagvada Gita. [110] 

It was the Brahmin’s mind coupled with bis intellect that 
produced Hinduism. These two are his tremendously power¬ 
ful assets even today. The mind is his source of energy while 
the intellect is his tool for social control. Macdougall explains 
this dichotomy in hne language when he states ’Tt is the 
mental force; the sources of energy which forces the Intellec¬ 
tual processes are but servants instruments or means”, [111] 
The Brahmin himself has always been conscious of the powers 
of his mind. When the ancient sage spoke “Mona eva Mamu- 
thyanam Karanom handhamokshayoK” (“What the mind is 
that man is; this is the eternal secret”) he was only laying 
down this eternal truth that the mind is the source of all 
energies. Hence the practical methodology of Hindu realisa¬ 
tion stressed the development of the mind alongside the body 
and the merging of the two so as to form the unity. [112] 
For several hundreds of centuries the Brahmin has been train¬ 
ing his mind and training his spiritual forces consciously. But 
the benefits of this knowledge of methodology was retained by 
him for his own groups and not for the masses. The Brahmins 
shunned the mediocre masses and verily regarded even the 


coimaissance intuitive «et une illustration de Teeprit per IsqucUe il volt 
en iumiere de Dleu leg choses <pi’t] lulplait lul deeouvidr par une Impres¬ 
sion directe de Ja clarte divine par notre e&tendement qul en cela o'tst 
point eonsidere cemme agent mais seulemeab oonune r^evant les rayons 
de la 

See Bergson par Jacques Chevalier, Libroirie Pion, Paris 1936. 
p. 303. 

For other views see Pitrun Sorakin in The Reeowtruecion of tfuma- 
Ri<V> Indian edition, Bhavan’s Book Vnlversity. pp. ZO^IOT. 
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members of the vama system as unht to receive the sacred 
knowledge. Hence it is that he created the popular Hinduism 
with its Gods and Codlings by the legion and complex mytho¬ 
logy for their use. It was this fact which led European philo¬ 
sophers such as Hegel to state that *Wong Indians the cons¬ 
ciousness of the h^est idea is found mixed with the most 
arbitrary fancifulness”- [113] The methodology of spiritual 
realisation was thus the exclusive possession of the Brahmins 
and the masses never knew anything much of it except in 
sporadic individual cases of non-£rahmin seekers. But nor¬ 
mally the Brahmin could not have humanised this, Imowledge 
for the benefit of the masses. It would have meant the loss 
of their status situation. Indeed the humanization of the 
methodology of spiritual realisation was attempted on a large 
scale by the Brahmins themselves only when they found that 
it was necessary to please the British cultural conqueror. [114] 
Otherwise it was not to be done as its monopolistic use was 
implicit in the creed of the supermen. Indeed, did not the 
protagonist of the ideal of a superman, Frcderik Nietzche 
himself admire the Indian Brahmin for »hu quality which 
“implied on the one band a withdrawal from the political life 
of the herd and on the other an implicit obedience of the herd 
to the religious and moral commands of the ruling caste”. His 
words are well worth quoting: 

*'Aad in the esse of the unique nature of the noble origin If 
by virtue of superior spirituality they should Incline to a more 
retired and coatemplstive liie^ reserving to themselves only the 
more refined fom of Goverrunent {over chosen disciples and 
menU>er8 of ui order) religion itseU may be used as a means of 
obtaining peace from the noise and trouble of managing grosser 
affairs and for securing inununlty from the unavoidable filth of 
all political agltatloo. The Brahmins, for example, understood this 
fael. With the help ^ a religious organisatioD they secured to 
themselves the power of nominating kings for the people whilo 
their sentinients prompted them to keep apart and outside as men 
with a higher and super-regal mission*'. [115] 

Who can deny that this state of affairs admired by 
Nietzche continue to prevail in India even now under modem 
political conditions even thou^, fascism with its 'Ftihrer prin- 
zip’ is no longer a potent force in the world today? 
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From the standpoint of social psychology the problem 
facing the thinker b how to tame the Brahmin mind and use 
It for the beneht of the masses? How long should the Brah¬ 
min be allowed to play his time-honoured game of soda] con¬ 
trol without ''socializing” himself in the interests of the chang¬ 
ing needs of society? Should he be entrusted with autocratic 
powers and continue to nourish faith in his super-regal mis¬ 
sion? Should he he allowed to create artother cult of the 
leader? What shall be done about the instituhonal complex 
of Hinduism, his handiwork through the ages? Should it be 
allowed to continue without regulation? Should the Brahmin 
be allowed to retain his status situation as the highest caste 
in India? Can anything be done to retain him within society 
and assign him an important role in the interests of the 
masses? How can the average Indian be brought to the level 
of the Brahmin and the Brahmin made to loose his identity 
and mei^e with the masses? This last is the pivot round 
which Our enquiry revolves. Tb.e task is not easy especially 
as it has to be accomplished in a dispassionate manner. The 
primary job is to control the social motivatians of the Brah¬ 
mins, just as it is necessary to control the social motivatioDS 
of all individuals in society as the prelude to its reorganisa¬ 
tion. If the social motivatioos of society are to change in 
which direcUon has it to qhange? Should It be again in tbe 
direction dictated by Brahmins who have got themselves 
entrenched in the bureaucratic machinery of tbe central and 
provincial Governments or should It take place according to 
the acceptable lines of policy as agreed on by ell representa¬ 
tive sections of society? We have already been that the per¬ 
sonality traits of the average Indian today is the result of the 
Sanskritisation of his language. Should we allow this to conti¬ 
nue as force mojeure or should we call a halt to this and 
allow the Dravidian strata of words in the provincial lan¬ 
guages of today greater play and addon and help the ordi¬ 
nary Indian to discover his own self? These are a few of the 
questions that we shall attempt to answer In this section. One 
thing is certain and that is that Indian society is oriented 
towards a change for the better. The encouragement of social 
mobility will under Indian conditions lead to the enforcement 
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of controls over human behaviour. This assumption has 
already been borne out in the present tendencies in India 
covering a number of sectors of national life. If these tenden* 
cies continue we m^ht as well expect a change in the perso¬ 
nality make-up of the average educated Indian even though 
it will require a longer period for a typical member of the 
masses to undergo this beneUcial change. This will again 
depend on bow soon the present frontiers of Hindu society are 
extended to cover the vast millions of the erstwhile untouch¬ 
ables, scheduled castes and criminal tribes. Is it possible to 
reach a stage when these people will themselves imbibe the 
essentials Sanskritic culture and apeak in Sanskritised 
Munda or Gond? Already the NEFA (the North-East Fron¬ 
tier Agency) is attempting to rewrite the Naga language in 
Devanagari script. Is this riot a sign of the times? Our con¬ 
cern here is not for the type of culture as such but for the 
individual-—and the masses. The non-Brahminised (IHndu* 
ised) masses cannot easily imbibe the essentials of Sanskritic 
Hinduism and become an integral part of the Hindu fold or 
the automaton-stimulus-response system that the Hindu 
society is today. Is it not worth the trouble to bring them 
under the discipline of a secular training so that they will 
cease to be passive in the face of their environment? What 
tremendous energies can these Indians release if they are 
trained under modem methods instead of being bound in the 
cobweb of Brahraanical ideas which would leave them apa¬ 
thetic to their environment? However, what experience have 
we of human planning os such a vast scale as compared for 
example to Soviet Russia or even China? And when we 
finally make a beginning what should be the guiding princi¬ 
ples of action? X^et us see the Soviet example. Professor 
Gerome S. Bauer makes the foDowing observation: 

**Over the yeers as drtiimataoc«s have changed Soviet psycho¬ 
logy has uadergcBe one or perhaps several revolutieas. From a 
view of man as a creature of the forces of the environment and 
therefore of the historictl process, there has evolved a new image 
of man capable of self-imitation responsible for his actions, nei¬ 
ther controlled by his cnvironmeot nor by beredity^« picture of 
man ospeble of being activist and at (he same time capable of 
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being th« source of bia own error and evib His ireedem nets 
not ia detenninaDc? but In his capacity for recognising the neces- 
[ 116 ) 

Let us recall for a moment that the new Soviet roan is 
the product of the Communist regime in Russia. Admixing 
hi$ image does not mean voting for the Communist regime. 
This only means that a new type of human being with desir> 
able psychological traits can be evolved side by side with the 
basic economic transformation of society. In India too, it is 
not so much the ideological concept and its practice that will 
usher him into the world as the purposive human planning 
that will accompany economic planning The neo*Indian that 
we seek to create should not be an insipid Brahmanical proto> 
type with implicit faith in the law of Karma and inaction in 
the face of an unfavourable environment but the virile specU 
men of the new society in which he will himself take a cons¬ 
cious and active part in reshaping his own character to the 
extent that it is related to a "wreltanschauung.” But unfortu¬ 
nately the entire burden of Indian philosophical thought as it 
percolated among the masses has been against the true teach¬ 
ings of the sages themselves and has resulted in creating the 
highest sense of apathy and inaction. Renunciation rather 
than conscious action to change the environment has been the 
primary lesson imbibed by the masses &om Indian spiritual 
teachings. Individual motivations within Hindu sodety have 
been patterned after these teachings for centuries so that the 
natural tendency of the average Indian was to eke out his 
conscious life and put up with the acerbities of bts environ¬ 
ment rather than combat with them and mould the environ¬ 
ment after his hkes and Ideals*. It is thus that we find that 

* Dr. £o$ambi's eemments are highly icteresUng on this aspect. 
Referring to priestly superstition be says “If people cannot distinguish 
phy^cal from man-made necessity, if they do not conKlousIy search out 
the hidden laws of matter, they remain helpless in the face of nature. 
Therefore later Brahmlnism greatly restricted both human freedom— 
the recognltJen of necessity—and the production of value which is raea- 
eujed by socially necessary labour-time. Sdenca as the cogrtition of 
necessity was incompatible with brahmin insistence upon dogma and 
authority. The incompotlbility grew with the practice of forging or re- 
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millions of people were successfully divided and compart* 
mentalised within the caste system, while they themselves 
looked upon such a division without the least opposition and 
were unaware of Its social implication for centuries to come. 
Whenever rival groups opposed these Brahmanical pret en sions 
they were suppressed with a ruthless violence and subtle 
guile for which the very scriptures afforded the justification. 
Let us recall to mind the Nadar insurrection of Ttavancore 
during the last century [117] which is all but forgotten now 
and which finally led to their mass scale conversions to Chris* 
tianity. The Nadar (Sbanar) of today, as a Christian convert 
has definitely greater chances of developing his personality 
than the member of a scheduled or depressed class, still cling¬ 
ing to his ‘Hindu' faith with the implicit recognition of the 
Brahmins as status groups. What we read of the four fold 
factor theory of Soviet psychology [118] was already evolved 
by the Christian missionaries of the last century when they 
released the lower class converts from the bondages of the 
caste hierarchy and afiorded them the chances of training and 
self training. And if the converted Christians themselves 
could not altogether get away from the shackles of the caste 
it was largely due to the fact that they had to survive in a 
larger community which was wholly caste-ridden and which 
afiected their whole existence. This is not to argue that if 
the whole of India had been converted to Christianity there 
would not have been any caste system. There woiild surely 
have been a varied system of castes or classes but undoubt¬ 
edly devoid of the same exclusive spirit as we find in Hindu 
social structure today. The conversion to another reli^on—a 
prachcal religion such as Christianity was a factor that chang¬ 
ed the personality make up of the average Indian Christian 
and made him a citizen with greater dsdc sense than the 


wriUns sacred books to order, ^e roots of aU this superrtition He in 
the prunitive means of production, just one little step ebeve food gatber- 
ing. To day, the Indian peasant metieuleusiy performs ritual acta 
before the conraencemeot of any important proeees: ploughing, sowing, 
harvest, thrtshlng, etc.** 

See An Introduction to Indian Hutory, Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay. 1951. 
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fivarage Hindu. The Christi&n convert may not have been 
fired with nationalism to the same extant as the Hindu during 
eariier days. Re may not be the partisan of the Hero-worship 
today as his eontemporary Hindu is; but surely he is a better 
citizen, one who has harmoniously developed his personality 
under the determining influences of inheritance, environment, 
training (Christian) and self training (patterned after the 
teachings of the Bible). His language is surely less riddled 
with mythology and imagery. It is not mythopoeic to any 
great next. The reasons for this we have already traced in 
the previous part of this essay*. 

The Quest jor a Political Ideology 

Now then, if the sporadic conversions to a new religious 
faith such as Christianity could perceptibly change the perso¬ 
nality make up of the average Indian outside the Hindu society 
what greater changes cannot be achieved by the acceptance 
of a larger ideology? The great strength of Gandhism or the 
Gandhian way was that it fought the battle against the evils 
of the caste system and even though political personages like 
Dr. Ambedkarr [119] held that the battle was throughout a 
^am affair the fact cannot be denied that Gandhian teach' 
ings do constitute themselves a living force for fighting some 
of the major evils of Hindu society. Indeed those teachings 
are not mechanical or immutable.' They have to be adapted 
to the present condibons and have therefore to undergo a 
progressive change with the needs of the time. Thus it is 
that we find that the present Government in India have 
adopted many of Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas in Governmental 
policies and measures and have almost evolved a dialectical 
Gandhism instead of a mechanistic Gandhism whose followers 

* For a forceful presentation of the Christian standpoifit see fiuIiaV 
Quest {or Democracy by P. D, Dcvanandan and M. M. Thomas, Y.U.C.A. 
Publishing House. Calcutta 1955. 

t Even the representative Weekly JoumaJ 'Karijan' was closed down 
recently on alleged grounds of financial loss. The fact is that its conti¬ 
nued existeace had become superfluous when a nbole set of influential 
dallies are preaching the ideas ui modified form. 
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are thinning down day by day. Who can deny that it ia the 
rehashed or revamped Gandhism that constitute the political 
ideology of India today with official sanction? It is the eleva¬ 
tion of Gandhism to this ideological status by the Brahmin in 
India that has led to the relentless fight against Communism— 
another powerful ideology which is alien to the masses of 
India. Besides unlike Communism, Gandhism !s an ideology 
that has proved its merits under popular eyes in India to the 
hilt. There have been no theoretical revaluations of Gan* 
dhiji's teachings in India in any systematic fashion. Gandhian 
followers have not practiced auto-critidsm pubUcly so often 
as to reduce the mass support for Gandhian ideas. Its bank¬ 
ruptcies in the face of tricky political situations have not been 
advertised. Gandhiji has been slowly deified but without any 
apparent opposition from the masses or caste groups. World 
thinkers themselves have conferred on Gandhism the distinc¬ 
tion of being a sound ideology fit for universal adoption. 
Hence the Brahmins have lost no time in reifying this Gan¬ 
dhian ideology as a technique of their social control after 
Gandhifi’s assassination. 1^ us recall that Mahatma Gandhi 
was not a Brahmin hut bis ideas were largely derived from 
Hindu scriptures. The greatest service done hy Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Brahmins was that he showed them the way 
to adapt Brahmanical Hinduism to the requirements of modem 
conditions and thus retain Brahmin’s social control in a modi¬ 
fied form without loosing its essentials from the standpoint of 
the Brahmins themselves. What are the consequences? Let 
us quote Prof. Lapiere for a sociological explanation: 

ideology that has been reified by a stabis group becomes 
a symb^ie extension of the group itself, its norms and its values 
beyond the group’s aetuil presence. The ideological causative 
force—God. Nature, the EUag. the present or whatever—then 
setvee as a symbolic agent of the group, representing the group 
and enforcing upon the individual confomiity to its norms when 
he is beyond the group’s direct control. To the extent, usually 
considerable that the Individual member accepts a group—reified 
ideology, he carriae with him wherever he goes an Idea of God 
or whatever the pemonificatlan of final or ultimate cause may be, 
that is made not in the intage of man in general but in the image 
of the specific status groups, an image that supplements and par- 
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li£pe coTTNts tbe individuail’« pec^onal conc«pt of that group". 

“Moroev^r, a statua group reifiod idoology which is quite a 
different thing from an ideology lying lose as it were lo the cuU 
tuial heritage of being promoted by some out^e agaacy—Jenda 
a degree of omnipotence to the status groups. The dbect controls 
of the groups are fallible. The controls exerted over an Individual 
by a groi^ saactioAed ideology have the unique virtue of being 
at once infallible and ever present. The Ideologically promised 
rewards and the threatened punishments of Cod, nature or the 
pasooiBcation of final or ultimate causation are de facto beyond 
teat. They either Ue in some hypothetical future world (as la 
mainly true of sacred ideologies) or else are so Interwoven with 
other and Inseparable causes as to be indistinguishable there- 
from”. {2») 

Thug in the villages Hindus continue to believe that the 
visitation of an epidemic or some other serious calamity is 
due to the failure of the villagers to live up to the ideals 
acceptable to the deity in the temple and hence it has to be 
propiUated*. On the same analogy, if ever a bloody revolu- 

* The burden of theism in tbc minds of Che masses in India is illus¬ 
trated by tlus. The masses in India like maaaes everywhere else cannot 
Uva without the Idea of god. Besides there has been no cHsis in reli¬ 
gion in India as In the West. It is difficult to conceive of a tune when 
the Hindu mind eaa dispense with the idea of Cod. And yet from the 
raUonalistlc angle one might speculate about the consequences. As 
Juban Huxley aaya in his celebrated essay on 'Religion as an objective 
problem’:—Tbe faffing of God does not mean the end of religion. God’s 
dlsappeaianee is In the strictest sense of the word a theologioal process: 
and while theologists change the religious Impulses which gave them 
birth still persist Tlie disappearance of God means a recasting of rail- 
^on and a recasting of a fundamental sort It means the shouldering 
by man of ultimate responsibilities which he had pushed off on to God 
e,g. (a) the responsibility for carrying on in the face of the World’s 
mystery and his own ignorance, (b) The responsibili^ for the long- 
range conOol of destiny. 'We are the trusteea of the evolutionary Pfo- 
cess and like all trustees responsible for our trust (c) Thirdly and 
most urgently responsibility for the immediate health and happiness of 
the speclea for the enhancement of life on this earth new and in the 
immediate futuroi poverty, slavery, Ill-health, social iruaery, democracy, 
kingship, this or that ec^somic or political system—they do not inhere 
Inevitably In a divinely applied order of thiap; they are phenomena 
to be understood and controlled m accordance with our desire Just as 
much as the phenomena of ehemistry or electrlcfty,'’ See On Lietng In 
A Revolution and Other Essav* by Julian Huxley*, p. 135. 
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tion or social uphsaval w«re to take place in India in the 
iuture it will in all probability be considered as the punish' 
ment for the failure to live up to the Gandhian teachings as 
propagated by the Brahmins. This is the great strategic myth 
of the Brahmins in India. (Let us also recall in parenthesis 
that one of the potent causes for the so called 'Indian Mutiny* 
of 1857 was the use of the greased cartridges that woxmded 
the reli^ous susceptibilities made current by Brahmanical 
Hinduism). Dialectical Gandhism is thus a potent means open 
to the Brahmanical groups for the extension of their social 
control over the masses of India.* The Brahmin intellect in 
the Indian bureaucracy is most sedulously active in the spread 
of this ideology even at the risk of making compromises with 
the orthodox views of Gandhiji on major issues and this for 
the reason that the new »tuaUcQ created by such modj£ca* 
tions could also be moulded for the ultimate interests of Brah¬ 
mins as a status group. Certain Brahmin Mhiisters of the 
Central Government are thus seen taking a forthright view 
on the development of heavy industry and mechanisation as 
opposed to Gandhiji's teachings largely due to the subjective 
and empirical experience that they possess on these matters 
as providing opportunities for their group to retain its status 
situation in an industrialised and renovated society of modem 
India. Indeed the very need for planning as a means of eco¬ 
nomic development in India was originally stressed a Brah¬ 
min Engineer h'om Mysore, viz., Dr. M. Visweswaxayya. If 
industrialization should some day reach the highest level in 
India it can be safely foretold that the managerial class would 
be largely composed cf Brahmins. This is almost a certainty 
and sceptics may well begin maricing the current tendencies. 

What then is the Brahmanical conception or the neo- 
Indian or neo-IEndu? Just as stone Idols were manufactured 
after his own Image, the im^e of neo-Hindu can be shaped 
in the Brahmin’s mind only as the shadow of bis Brahmanical 
self-image; but never as an exact replica. For that would 
mean equality between himself and the neo-Indian belonging 

* The formatioQ of the SwATArtraA PAanr by Shri Rajegopalachari 
is significant in this context 
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to the erstwhile herd and not quite intofrated within the 
enlarged and newly consolidated Hindu society of tomorrow. 
The neo<lndjan if he happens to be a liberated individual will 
have characteristics that resist the Brahmanical social control; 
so than the only thing to do according to the Brahmins, is to 
slowly change his outlook through an ideology which while 
controlling his own thought processes and outlook will still 
leave room for the Brahmins as a status group to survive 
without facing opposition. The conditions of survival are 
mainly the giving up of the attitudes and practices of a sacer> 
dotal class, the humanlzaUon of esoteric knowledge and the 
effectuation of horizontal and vertical mobility as between 
Brahmanical classes as against castes or gotraxns throughout 
India and a pretentious concern for the welfare of (he masses 
On the economic planein keeping with the spirit of the times. 
Are these great sacri£ces to make for the sake of retaining 
real power in all walks of life at the expense of the masses? 
Does not the Brahmin view in the advent of the neo-Indian 
a Frankenstein of his own creation or is he noble enough to 
see in him the fulfillment of his own destiny, just as a father 
would see in his grown up son the fulfillment of his life's 
purpose of the propagation of species? My view is that the 
modem Brahmin’s attitude towards this is ambivalent. It is 
more in the Datura of the former than of the latter. Indi¬ 
vidual studies have confirmed this and strengthened my view 
which is open to verification. TTie modem Brahmin embodies 
in himself the personality consequences of a traumatic experi¬ 
ence* par excellence. Nov then what is a traumatic experi- 

* This is an example of chancter-neuroses. I have in mind oniy 
the non-sexual trauma that we read about Id the writings ei Adler 
connected with lesser aeuretJe eenditions and delinquent. ‘^Adler 
found In many neurotics that the reactions aeem to lead back to some 
traumatic experience in which the person had been made to feel despe¬ 
rately inferior and inseeuxe. The individual attempts to wash out this 
hurtful feeling of Inferiority by over-conpeiisetory strivings for emi¬ 
nence and absolute power. . . , Unfortunately the Individual does not 
generally have the capacity to reach such eminence. Except fer a few 
geniuses who possess special gifts which can be tortured into highest 
expras^on by his relentless drive to perfection, the goal of abeolute 
eminence must remain a Setlonal ooe. ITie individual gets discotosged 
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ence? “An individual who Ios«s status in a group and either 
withdraws voluntarily from it or wins his way back into 
good standing is presumably sensitive to paychological sanc¬ 
tions and for such a person the loss of status can especially 
tn childhood and youth constitute a traumatic experience". 
[121] The Brahmins of Travancore State after the departure 
of a powerful Brahmin Dewan presented a classic example 
to this situation. Indeed !t is so all over India in varying 
degrees and it is perhaps the consciousness of Pandit Nehru 
being a Brahmin that goads the Brahmin bureaucrats to 
hasten with the Sanskritisation of languages in India during 
the period of his life time rather than proceed on it by slow 
stages. The atUtude regarding a number of pbliUcal, economic 
and social reforms appear to be conditioned by anxiety. Well 
might the Brahmin say 'Now or Never’. With all his know¬ 
ledge of astrology the Brahmin of India is uncertain of his 
position in the society of tomorrow. However his ambidons 
now as well as in the future depend on the masses. It is thus 
that we find him anxious to make concessions to all groups 
with a different social back ground and different religious 
creeds and persuasions. The genesis of the secular state in 
India is to be traced to this changed attitude of the Brahmin 
to change with the times. But the most vital question for us 
to ask is whether the Brahmins are willing to abandon their 
status situation also? The answer is no. The Brahmin may 
abandon his religion but he will be loath to surrender his 
status except under compulsion and under brute forcef. 
Their ingenuity to circumvent change and retain their social 


and finally in a neurotic repoase as the only way te adjust the 
fictional ^al to reality. He says *1 am really capehle of outsbifua^ 
eveiyone but owing to thi$ unfortunate disability^ I have to be content 
vith the realities of my present life.” (See Rayisond B. Cettel in An 
introduction of Pe^soneltty Stvdv* Hutchinson's U&iverai9 Library, 
1S90). In India it is most generally the funetien of the astrologer to 
wake him up Cron tbi* passive mood and aggravate his neurotic ten- 
de&oiesi 

t "A class considered as a whole never spontaneously surrendam its 
position of advantage. It never recognizes any* moral reason suflicieotly 
powerful to abdicate in favour of its poorer bratfuen”, 

Michels quoted by H. D. LasweU in Power oad Soeisty. 
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solidai^ity as a group is proverbial. How than can the Brah> 
mins be socialised or tamed? Here have to evolve the 
outlines of a counter^control by the masses and put it into 
operation. 

In our study of local Hinduism in Kerala we have seen 
the beginnings of the operational techniques of social control 
by the immigrant Brahmins viz., the Hamhudiria. From the 
stand point of sociological analysis the Brahmins in a village 
4 or small town is an ideal status group, that is to say they are 
small in numbers, durable in character, in nearly continuous 
association and are highly structured as a status groups. The 
factor of numbers is important because it was their fewness 
of numbers rather than anything else that determined the 
behavioral calculation of the village folk composed of the 
socially integrated coznmuni^es as well as the brokemnen 
consUtuting the so-called untouchables. The Brahmins by 
reason of their small numbers never induced any fear into 
the minds of the village communities, la fact their fewness 
in cumbers made them objects of ^ty, elicited sympathy and 
brought them favours from chieftains and heads of villages, 
the sight of a siagle Brahmin is still considered as a bad 
omen (Sakuna) in many parts of South lodia. The lone 
Brahmin who strayed from his group was looked upon with 
suspicion by the non-Brahmin villagers. ‘Parpane Nunpc- 
koodatu’ (Trust not the Brahmin) is a saying current among 
Tamil villagers. Several primitive dravidan communities 
observed pollution from the visit of the Brahmin in their 
villages or cherU. .We have had occasion to mention this 
earlier. Secondly, it was the factor of duration of their stay 
in the village that mattered much in ancient times. The immi¬ 
grant Brahmins were not like gypsies who wandered from 
one place to another. When they came they came with a pur¬ 
pose and settled down for ever. The village folk began thus 
trusting them and their presence. “All other factors remain¬ 
ing equal, the control that is exercised by a group over an 
individual is directly related to the length of time that the 
members may be expected to maintain relations'*. [122] 
Thirdly there is the factor of the frequency of ccntacts. 
If the Brahmin had walled himself in initially without estab- 
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limbing any contacts among the receiving groups he would 
not have become even familiar to the viUage folk. Once the 
Brahmin inhltrated inside the families of a socially integrated 
community and started the temple within the viUage com* 
pass, his presence was immediately recognised and contacts 
with hint were renewed everyday and probably several times 
a day according to the frequency of the piyos performed in¬ 
side the temple. This is the greatest strength of the Brahmins 
in the Indian villages whereas it is their greatest weakness 
as a group in the big towns and cities where religious life 
has gone to the background and been replaced by material¬ 
istic pursuits of trade and commerce. And yet in modem 
cities like New Delhi or Bombay one finds large groups of 
Brahmin priests called Vaidikos brought there especially by 
a numerous immigrant groups of South Indian Brahmins who 
require their services so as to give them the feeling of group 
solidarity in alien surroundings. Does it not look paradoxical 
that these very Brahmins from South India refuse to be 
ministered by the Brahmin priests of Northern India^the 
meat eating, moslemised and secular-minded Brahmin priests 
(known popularly as Pandas? [123] It is here that ve come 
to the fourth and important factor of structuration. '‘All other 
things being equal, the more fully structured the relationships 
of th'e members of the group the more control that group 
will have over the individual members". [134] The Brahmins 
in a village could hardly have developed into a social force 
unless they had brought about the structuration so essential 
for wielding power. Indeed structuration is taking place 
among the South Indian Brahmiias wherever they are settled 
down and the presence of the Vaidikne already referred to 
is a factor that goes to facilitate the structuration of 6rah> 
manical groups in foreign surroundings. One has only to look 
at the way the temples have been built in different parts of 
the world where Hindu communities have spread far and 
wide. Indeed, it was not the Brahmin who built them origin¬ 
ally but the non-Brahmin who imbibed the sacerdotal seal 
over a habitually religious temperament The most notable 
example is the Chettiar community who built temples wher¬ 
ever they went in the world in search of fortune. The priests 
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s&nt out to these far off places were not Brahmins but non* 
Brahmins called ‘Fandarams’ who knew the rudiments of the 
performance of rituals and pujas. The Chettiars, viewed in 
this light therefore constitute a class oi peof^e who have un* 
wittingly played the Brahmin’s game for centuries especially 
since the date when their favourite deity ’Muruga’ was 
annexed by the Brahmins within the Hindu pantheon. How¬ 
ever. what is true of the Brahmins and non*Brah 2 nias is 
equally true of other religious groups also e.g.. the Muslims. 
Sikhs in London and other Urge English cities have their own 
reli^oua institutions such as mosques aztd temples. For 
structuration, therefore, the religious institution Is a great 
complement; Infact without this complement structuration of 
any group will not he complete •. 

The Brahmin is a gifted crowd exponentf. His field of 

* Prof. Joachim Wach elucidetes this point lorther and may be 
quoted here in support of this view. Re says: ’Tbe deei^ve inte^Ung 
power In religion is worship. A group of people who pray and wor^p 
together regularly become at least taiaporarily brethren and sisters in 
a more metaphorical sense. The decision may be made and prevail to 
carry these concepts and attitudes ever into various and perhaps aU 
fields of existence (coounen life). The assumptioB of duties and ree- 
ponsibjliUes, distinctioas and privileges will always prove an excellent 
means to create interest and encourage cooperation of mambers of a 
religious group. A ^up> the cohesios cf whioh is ultimately baaed on 
reU^ous premises will ahvaya centre its life In a worship communicn; 
but the latter may be integrated bi ty^cally different ways. Even 
silence which might appear superfidaliy to exclude communion may 
serve as a powerful means of integration. It marks for example the 
most solemn moment in the Mass, the most elaborate form of comme¬ 
moration of the sacritice ef Christ in Christian worship and is central 
in the service of the outstanding Christian community which opposes 
most consistently all stereotyped forms of worship, the Quaker meeting. 
Fostering the "Centering down” as Fox’s disciples like to call this recol* 
lection aided by silence it has been celled **0 rare and supreme art of 
communion" (Rufus Jones). The Orient makes a wide use of k and 
Islam, Hinduism, fiuddhiam and Taoism have always borne witness to 
itr numinous value". See iSodotogv of RrUcrion) p. 330. 

tin part one of this monograph we characterised ShanJraracharya 
as a *CToa}d exponens’. Prime Minister Nehru is a modem example. 
“A suggestive distiaction has been made by certain writers between 
three typos of leaders called "croud compelters'* "crowd exponents" and 
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opecation is the “socIbI aggregation.’* The pujoii oi the temple 
is the classic example. His operational headquarters ia the 
temple. Then on certain days of the weeJt decided by him in 
advance there are the “assemblages*’. In tbe temples of Kerala 
there have been the exposition of the religious teachings 
traditionally known as the "Harikatha Kalokihepam’^ Large 
numbers of people assemble to listen to a religious teacher 
or a scholar in the epics and puronoa. Originally they were 
exclusively Brahmins but subsequently the Nayars also have 
become adepts in this. A temple festival or TJtsava’ which 
is an annual function provides the best opportunity for the 
Brahmins as a status group to influence the populace. Indeed 
alhlndla Hinduism has enlarged upon this theme by institut¬ 
ing mass festivals in big cities such as the Ramlila in Delhi 
and Ganapathi puja in Bombay* the Du^ puja in Calcutta 
and so on. Who stands to gain from all these assemblages? 
It is the crowd exponents or tbe Brahmins. Attention is 
focussed on them as a status group and the spectators polarize 
on the performance led by the Brahmin scholar and disperse 
without suspecting the Brahmin’s ingenuity or questioning 
his status situation. For doing this would mean blashpHemy 
imder popular eyes and the questioning of the very funda¬ 
mentals of India’s cultural heritage. This is j'et another aspect 
of the great strategic myth of the Brahmins employed in 
Indian society. 

The roots of the Brahmin are thus firmly implanted in 
the rural society of India where the temple is his traditional 
fort. Has not the arrived for the Brahmin pujari to be 
replaced by a non-Brahmin substitute? We may well ask. 
What special qualifleations and rights have the Brahmins 
to minister to the Gods? Few persons can differ with Dr. 


‘'cfptod The first rnee of the type of Alexander and 
Napoleon are desorlbad as men who can eoncelve a great idea, mould a 
crowd big enough to cany U with efiect and face the crowd to do it. 
The 'eroiod exponent*' art thoH whose tpectol sktO* lit ht bettrs able 
to ftnder arUtulatt what is only vspvelv or dimly feU or tHougM by 
the mo**, 'crowd repreaentativea' are leaders who only express 
the unkoown and settled opinion of the crowd. See Power and Society 
by Laswell and Kaplan, p, 154. 
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Ghufye when he aixswered the qxieshoo in his book ^Ceste 
and Class' as follows: 

*1 strongly believe that the time has arrived vrhen the Hindus 
must not leave their priestly function in the hands of any body 
who chooses to parade himself as a priest, A central organisation 
with provincial Branches should be started to impart training in 
priesthood. Only those who hold the requisite certificates from 
the assQciatioBa should be allowed to practice the profession. In 
the maUer of admission the orthodox section should uacondi* 
tionally surrander itself to the reformed view and allow anyone 
possessing the minimum standard of education the right to join 
the InsUtuUon maintained this assodation for training In priest¬ 
craft, No longer should the old distinction between Vedie rites 
and non-Vedic ones be maintained. It must be &e choice of the 
worshipper to ask his priest to conduct hU service either accord- 
log to the Vedic formula cr the puranic ones. So long as the 
overwhelming majority continue to believe In ritualism with all 
the past sins of the priestly dess, It is better to have well infenned 
priests who should be asked to pledge themselves that they shall 
conduct ^ir service according to the dictates of the worshipper 
as to one or the other type of formula be used. It would provide 
Hindu society with Its eld bond of common priesthood based not 
on hereditary right but on blftr>g and capadty. It would at the 
same time take the edge off the non-Brahmin clamour against the 
Brahmin priests*. 

Of course* Brahmanlcal Influence in Indian rural society 
18 bound to be reduced progressively according as the society 
itself places greeter emphasis on the insistent needs of pren 
duction end economic growth. But there is e base need to 
draw up a programme of action to combat the spread of the 
distorted versions of the true Bralunamcal modes of think¬ 
ing and ways of life. Like the Curate's egg Brahmanism is 
good only in parts. We may now ask what of the Brahmin 
in urban society? The Brahmin In the town and city is a 
greater potent force than the Brahmin in the village. In an 
urban society the Brahmin's role is prominent in the admi¬ 
nistration and the cultural activities. Of late the Brahmin is 
increasingly entering the business field and this is espeoially 
noticeable in South India. The collusion of the power-crazy 
Brahmin business man and industrialist with the Brahmin 
bureaucrat is something that is suspected and considered by 
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critics as a subtle method to smother the efforts of Indian 
society to evolve on non-Brahmanical lines. It was the Brah* 
min who linked the village with the town in the sense that he 
soiight in the city a larger universe of action for the appli¬ 
cation of his social control techniques than what the restrict¬ 
ed compass of a village permitted him to do. Later on when 
the structuration of his status group became complete in 
the urban society he tried his hand in two major fields of 
social activity viz. political and economic activities. The 
Brahmin’s role as administrator is in effect only an extension 
of his traditional role as the adviser to the King or the 
chieftain. Similarly his role as the educator, the great public 
speaker or literary figure or lawyer and advocate is, psycho¬ 
logically speaking only an extension of his traditional role as 
priest, religious preacher, village teacher and the interpreter 
of the epics and puranaa. We shall take up here his role as 
administrator and bureaucrat first and secondly as an educa- 
fionist and the renovator of Indian culture. The emergence 
of the neo-Indian type should mean the end of the symbiotic 
relationship between the Brahmin and the DOn-Brahmin and 
therefore we shall have to study each of the above Brah- 
manical types rather closely. The psycho-dynamics of the 
roles of the Brahmin in Indian society reveals more of his 
personahty than anything else. In thia regard 1 feel that there 
is a possibility of constructing ideal or polar types under 
each category such as bureaucrat, educationist, politician or 
philosopher. In each case the Brahmanical self-image re¬ 
quires proper analysis. Very often it is a combination of roles 
that presents the difficulty in analysis as these intersect the 
social control dimension of the Brahmin’s personality at 
various points. It is perhaps not out of place to warn the 
reader that what has been attempted in the subsequent 
chapters is but a mere sketch for the sake of suggestiveness 
for further research. 
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THE THREE GREAT ROLES OP THE BRAHiVflN 

(c) 7^ firo^min » the Bureaucrat 

Oks of the powerful means of social control employed hy 
the Brahmins during modem times has been bureaucracy. 
The power^tructure of Brahmins in the Indian officialdom 
is a well known fact among the educated classes in India. 
Bureaucracy in India in the modem. sense is essentially a 
creation of the British rulers. The entry of the Brahmins in 
Bureaucracy therefore dates back to the beginning of public 
administration in India. Howes^r the behaviour-patterns of 
the Brahmins in bureaucracy have all along been conditioned 
by the familistlc and religious experiences in the outer society. 

The two main strands of motivation that impell the 
Brahmins to join the bureaucracy are (1) the anxiety to 
maintain their status situation and (2) the craving for autbo> 
ritananism. Now let us go into these in a little detail. The 
Brahmins as a class of priests acquired a status in society 
with parasitic economic position. When they became admini¬ 
strators and advisers to Kings and chieftains they had again 
acquired an important status which they sedulously tried to 
preserve in the interests of their group across the long cen* 
tuiies of Indian history. But unfortunately nowhere did they 
succeed in doing so for more than short periods. Whereas the 
Brahmins thus retained theix status as a class of hereditary 
priests no where we find them to have attained the status of 
hereditary administrators. The Brahmin's incessant straggle 
to recapture bis lost status situation thus constitutes the main 
drama of Indian history—as history has been understood in 
India so far viz. the struggle of one dynasty over another 
especially dunng the Hindu period of Indian history. Wh^ 
their activities in the direction were curtailed by foreign in- 
vasioDS such as that of the Turks and Mugbais the Brahmins 
bad to withdraw themselves into comparatively secure life 
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'within the few Hindu kingdoms which oSered spirited reli¬ 
ance to the invader. Even during the British period of Indian 
history the Brahmin’s afiorts to consolidate his status situa¬ 
tion was more prominent and successful within the princely 
states of India rather than in ‘British India’ where social 
forces were regrouped in a different way and the representa¬ 
tion of caste in bureaucracy did not entirely depend on the 
traditional system of social honour as on education and 
adaptability to the norms and mores of the new military and 
cultural conqueror. And even in this situaUon the Brahmins 
as a class ziaturally asserted themselves (as is seen from the 
records of Indian history) and succeeded in acquiring an en¬ 
viable position for> they were in the forefront of education 
and their adaptability and submission to the new regime 
were matched only by their ingenuity and calculated beha¬ 
viour in everything eUe. 

The transiUon from British rule to complete independence 
did not in any sense change the status situation of the Brah¬ 
mins who had already consolidated their hold over Indian 
bureaucracy. It only afforded them the rare opportunity to 
exercise social control over the masses of India using bureau¬ 
cracy as the instrument for this purpose. To the extent in 
which the Brahmin gained admission to the ranks of bureau¬ 
cracy he began to give up bia traditional preferences for 
other professions. Thus the son of a pnest becomes a teacher 
or educationist while the latter’s son becomes an administra¬ 
tor, From the third generation onwards it is most unlikely 
that a member of the ordinal family will take to anything 
else as a career except administration or similar liberal pro- 
fea^ns controlled by the State. This can be explained socio¬ 
logically in the v/ords of Max Weber as follows: “Status’' 
is a quality of social hoTtour or the lack of it and is in the 
tnoin conditioned os well <u expressed through a specific 
style. Socicl honour can stick directly to a class tituation 
and is also vndted, Tnost of the time determined by the ave¬ 
rage class situation of the status-group members. This hoto- 
ever is not necessarily the cose. Status metnberahtp in turn, 
influences the close situation in that the style of life required 
by status groups make» them prefer special kinds of property 
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or ffoiii/u! pursuitt and reject others". [125] In fact this is 
true not only of the Brahmins in the bureaucracy but *1^ 
of all other groups that have found a permanent foothold in 
the administrative system of India. It is the combined elforts 
of these groups within the bureaucracy to consolidate their 
status situations and retain their gainful occupation that have 
led to the development in the size of bureaucracy and threaten 
to make it a Leviathan today*. 

There has indeed been a quanhtative Increase in work 
and this has been phenomenal since the last world war. The 
change In the quality of the work in relation to the task 
assigned to the bureacrat is also an important factor leading 
to the employment of fresh set of hands. These fresh sets of 
hands should normally be recruited through open competition 
by all-India exammation but it is a patent fact that a large 
number of posts are actually distributed by status groups 
within the bureaucracy to members of their group while only 
a narrow margin is usually left for open compehUon among 
all classes of educated young men. A study of the recruit¬ 
ment to the public services since independence including ad 
hoc appointments as well as selection through competitive 
examination and open recruitment should amply prove this 

*The tbeoreUcal position U best undentcod in terms of Laswell's 
proposition "power groups develop into hJerarchiee*. "A group exet- 
ffi gjpg povfer diversifies its power-practices in e coordinated structure 
of superiors and subordinates. This serves the principled Interests of 
the power-group in eccord with the famllisr advantages of the division 
ot labour. Accordingly, a hierarchy is the more complex the greater 
the scope and doaialA of tbe power exercised. An even more important 
factor making for hierarchy is tbe expediency intarests of the group. 
The eetaUishment of a mode of hlertrohy is a nwde of resolving con¬ 
flicts among power groups vrith overlapiHsg domains and scope. As 
Tinasheff explains; ‘Tlie tendency of power structures to form larger 
complex systems is rooted in their very essence. Systems of domination 
which remained independent of one enother and at the same time 
claimed obedience within tbe same eoetal field from the same indivi¬ 
duals would encounter conflicts. ConfUets among power structures result 
either in the destruction of ell conflicting units or la a comUaatioa of 
them into hlerarriiies^. N. S. Tuneaheff in latroduriion (o Socfelopy of 
Lew, Harvard Univetsify Fress, 1K9, also quoted by Harold D. laswetl 
end Abrehun Kaplan, London. p. 20$. 
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contention. The practical problem cf making jobs available 
to all classes of educated youngmen would remam unsolved 
in India as long as the present tendency of status groups 
within the Indian bureaucracy to corner jobs for members of 
their groups continues to the occlusion of all other categories 
of persons who have not attained the status-group situation. 
For, status grouping on the analogy of the caste system is at 
the very root of Indian bureaucratic organisation. Witness 
for example the classification of jobs Into Class I, 11, ni and 
IV and the undefined sacrosanctity attached to Gazetted 
posts as contrasted with Kon-garetted posts. It will be inte> 
resting and indeed revealing to count the number of Brah* 
mins in each one of these classes of posts and draw one's 
conclusions*. 

This is also the reason why Indian bureaucracy has con> 
tributed so little to the levelling of social differences. In fact 
during British administration the chances were greater for 
the bureaucracy to level down social difierences as the British 
administrator had beheved more in the recognition of the 
merit of the Individual and attached practically no value to 
the fact of his belonging to a status-group. He was no doubt 
conscious of the importance of the sponsorship which a new 
aspirant brought from a trusted civil servant or public man 
as his credentials especially in the higher rungs of bureau¬ 
cratic posts. Otherwise the emphasis was on individual merit 
as the chief criterion for departmental promotion. Let us 
also not forget that it was the British administrator who 
opened the doors of bureaucracy to members of the so-called 
untouchables and the depressed classes. The safeguards given 
to these people outside the caste hierarchy of Hinduism is 
something very precious to them. ^Thether the Brahmanical 
revival under present conditions will still allow them the 
preferences shown by the British administrator is a matter 
of serious doubt. In fact the danger as feared by the scheduled 
and depressed classes has in the direction of their being 

* K</uifra4» Karma dvIjdAwofevcn karma thAditapi 

Raianvtya iha vaityofttaTR mdra^umiTTUt na 

Even in times of dismss the Vizhnupurena enjoins upon the Brvh- 
mins and the Kshatriyas not to take to the dutiesi of the Sudrae. 
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grouped as Hindus with equal opportunities under Indian 
constitution and deprived of their safeguards. Well might the 
Brahmin ask, *Vhy should we give the scheduled castes and 
untouchables special treatment anymore when the opportu¬ 
nities are the same and are safeguarded by our secular con¬ 
stitution? It is feared by their leaders opinion that the 
Brahmins as a power group within the Indian bureaucracy 
might thus succeed in levelling up special treatment of 
the depressed and backward classes for their own selfish 
ends. They will thus further prevent the real levelling of 
social differences which would mean that they will be enabled 
to consolidate their status group further within the bureau¬ 
cratic hierarchy. Even the mar gin left open for compe¬ 
tition will not relieve the tituation for the masses of edu¬ 
cated unemployed as the competition from young Brahmins 
on the one hand and the controls weilded by Brahmins as 
gate keepers of bureaucracy on the other, operates as a sluice 
valve often to exclude the less industnous and less favoured 
candidates from entry into the administrative cadres. It is 
thus difficult to escape the Brahmin at any stage even in the 
bureaucracy with this characteristic principle of “abstract 
regularity of the execution of authority which is the demand 
for equaliQ' before law*’ in ^128] the personal a.nd functional 
sense governing life from recruitment to the service upto the 
retirement from it at superannuation. Theoretically the above 
situation In bureaucracy is reminiscent cf what was illustrat¬ 
ed of the behaviour of Brahmanical groups in local and re¬ 
gional Hinduism. 

The 5tructurafi<m of Groups tu Bureavcrcu^ 

Now we come to the lesser known instances of the 
Brahmin’s relation with bureaucracy. This mainly relates to 
the power structure of the Brahmanical status groups in the 
Indian bureaucracy and its components. The basis of the 
power structure of the Brahmins is their authoritarianism. 
The lone Brahmin is a weak individual and hence employs 
strategem to win his ends. As a group, a weU-lout power 
group they employ anonymous authority and moral coercion. 
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To be Buthoriterien in the psychological sense means ssek 
for new secorwlary 6on<Js os a eubstioite for the primary 
bonds which have been lott^ke tendency to give up the nv* 
dependence of one's own iTidioiduol self and to fuse ones' 
self with somebody or sotnethmg outside OTteself in order to 
acquire the strength which the indtviduci self is lacking". 
[127] It is the Brahmin’s search for ‘secondary bonds’ which 
led him to the organised form of insUtiidonal life. He is then 
found to be a member of all groups within the society while 
retaining membership of bis own specific group. Whether as 
a municipal councillor, member of political party or as a cog 
in the administrative machinery or a member of the all-India 
Services he is an ideal member and the most 'permeohU*. 
He is close to it in order to acquire strength which his indi¬ 
vidual self is lacking. Who will not testify for example to 
the South Indian Brahmin’s fine qualities as the law abiding 
member of the group, an association, committee or club?* 

*lf wa foliow Robert Merton’s analysis contained in bis 5oeia{ 
Theory and Social Structure and attempt to rkciif ^gc a typology of 
modes of the individual Brahmin’s adaptation we should class them 
as Conformity. Situoltstn and Rrtreatiam. We have already stated that 
bureaucracy In India is being actively used as an liulitutlonaliaed 
means to iuxther the Brahreanleal culture goal. Hence the key mode 
of adaptation by the Brahmin in bureaucracy is conformity to the 
roles and piactices of the Oovemment. The Brahmin is noted for his 
over-coniormity in the matter of Accounts, Audit and «iTwi1ai- func¬ 
tions in Government On the other hand. Brahmins who do not identify 
themselves with the accepted eulhirel goals of their group through 
lack of intelligertt awareness or education are found to be ritualists of 
a rigid type. As It Kerton rightly points out "It is the mode of adap¬ 
tation of individually seeking a private escape from the danger and 
frustrations wKieh aeeia to them inherent in the competition for mador 
cultural goals by abandoning these goals and clinging all the more 
closely to the safe routines and the institutional norms” (vide p. ISl). 
RltuaUsm among Brahmin employees in the clerical and lowar rungs 
of the official hierarchy is perhaps a reflex of their situation, de¬ 
pending on the economic position of the family etc. which compels the 
primary pursuit oi earning a livelihood rather than entertain ambiUons 
of advancing the cultural goals. Retreatism is a type of adaptatleo less 
prominent in Central Govt offices. It la most commonly noticed in pro¬ 
vincial Govt offices particularly In Madras where the competition 
within Govt, as among Brahmins themselves at the lower levels is 
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But once the Brahmin attains personal ascendancy over bis 
peers—followers his authoritahan instincts manifest them> 
selves. In lus inter-personal authority the Brahmin may still 
retain his virtues and behave himself. But once he finds him¬ 
self in a position of authority his behaviour is found to be 
mainly made up of e symbiotic complex of Sadistic and maso¬ 
chistic strivings. The Sadistic tendencies have their or^in in 
his innate belief in his superiority as compared to others. 
The masochistic tendencies have their roots in the Brahmani- 
cal cosmology which reduces the individual self as something 
very puny when compared to the immensity of the universe 
and its diversity. Much of India’s cultural heritage can be 
explained in terms of these symbiotic drives of the Brahmin, 
The rule of the Peshawas in Maharashtra affords a classic 
example. As the Supreme head of a Government cr admini¬ 
stration or even of an institution, the Brahmin can seldom 
fail to generate oppo^Uon due to his overt and offen^ve 
authority. Hence we can cite such a notable example of a 
learned and dynamic South Indian Brahmin, a former Dewan 
of a princely State, fleeing from it in disgrace since the people 
would stand no more nonsense of his tyrannical authority. 
There are other examples of a dynamic and brilliant Secre¬ 
tary cpf the Central Government being caught up in doing 
things contrary to the rules of the Government and finally 
brought to face trial in Court. It is perhaps the symbiotic 
drives of another Brahmin from South India which makes 
him at once a great disciplinarian political leader of South 
India and also the meek philosopher who aims at a Brahma- 
nical revival in his own characteristic way. 

Historically speaking, it is the Brahmin's failure to 
succeed in overt authority tns-if-ots the masses that made him 


quite strong. 'This mode of adaptation is most likely to occur when 
both culture goals and the institutional preebces have been thorou^tly 
assimilated by the tiuhvidual end imbued with affect end high valtie, 
but accessible instihiUonel avenues are not productive of sucoeM" 
(vide p. 153). The increase of retreatisni In Madras due to the asti- 
Brahmtnieal eenpaigns of the Drevid Sszhsgam have been to a Urge 
extent the ostensible reason for the emigration of Ttaiil Brahmins U 
North India. 
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the most astute person and exponent oi anonymous autho¬ 
rity. Anonymous authority is admittedly most effective in 
modem society because it does not prepare the minds of the 
masses for opposition and resistance as they never suspect 
that there is an order which they are expected to follow. 
There is thus at present an Influential group led by Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar and supported by the Brahmins that Hindu 
society being essentially secular the law should be made the 
instrument for its transformation. [128] Panikkar's analysis 
oi Hindu society is perhaps in no sense motivated to please 
the Brahmins or any other groups in India. In fact he is the 
neo-Hindu par excellence and can be trusted to advance the 
case of the masses rather than that of a small group. Law 
in India as everywhere else, has been an instrument of class 
domination. As a coercive function of the Government under 
the cloak of anonymous autbori^ it will only lead to the 
enforcement of the will of a small minority or status group 
that dominate the bureaucracy in India. While therefore the 
idea of using law as the motive force of change and innovation 
in Indian society is basically sound> it will not achieve its 
ends unless it is ensured that it does sot seek to enforce the 
anonymous authority of a status-group, who will resist any 
far reaching change that threatens to dethrone them from 
their status situation. For the Brahmin not even the law of 
the state is sacred unless it subserves the interest of his 
status-group*. Witness for example the events leading to the 
Medappa case (Mysore)* [129] in which an effort was alleg- 

* It must be remariced here that it was not merely an example of 
the bene of caste—loyalties that was manifested In this ease but also 
an interestina constitutional point Commenting od this Prol C H. 
Alezandrowlcs states aa follows: 

"Though the federal framework was at first iiaposed by the centre 
(in India) from above, it was open to subsequent transaetio&a in which 
eeatre and regional committee occupied an Independent negotiating 
position. As will be seen, die outcome of negotiation and the remdting 
agreements were embodied in the enactments implementing raorgeni- 
setJon. 

But even before rtorgankatioa the independent demeanour of lo ca l 
states was significant eoourii to exclude Indie from the category of 
admiolstrative formations of a qviasl-federal eharaeter. As mentioned 
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^\y made to amend the Isdlan CoQShtutign so as to suit the 
defendants’ interests. The Sadistic element in the symbiotic 
complex of the Brahmin will yield place to a stronger strain 
of masochism in the form of greater faith in Brahmanical 
cosmology provided the enforcement of law does not mean 
the carrying out of his authority and forms in its stead the 
united wills of all classes of representative public opinion 
as befitting to a secular democracy. Viewed in this way one 
may confidently expect the greatest religious revival of popu> 
lar Hinduism only when the country comes under a political 
ideobgy such as communism which in spite of the leadership 
being composed of Brahmins at present may allow no room 
for the Brahmin status>group to exercise the same authonty 
cnce it succeeds in capturing political authorityf in India. 
The greatest weapon wielded by the Brahmin against the 
spread of communism among the masses in India is, ther^ 
forei the revival of popular Hinduism. Metaphorically speak* 
ing, the Brahmin is the originator of the superman and, 
therefore, he would be ever anxious to attain powers of 

above. Professor Wbeare eonnders the constitution of Indie quasi* 
iederel mainly because of the proviaons of Articles 249, 353*3&$ and 
S72. The previsioss ef the last aitiele gave as we have seen, coalrol 
over Part B States (formerly Princely States) to the President. The 
Prefiideot acdng in exercise of this power issued in 19S3 a direction 
ordering the transfer of a trial in the High Court of Mysore to another 
State, the reason being that the Chief Justice of Mysore was the poten* 
tial vicUm of a criminal oflence which gave rise to the trial. The 
authorities of the State (Legislature and Executive), took strong ex* 
eeption to the President’s order as oifending hs sovereign rights and 
the President was finally forced to withdraw the order. Moreover the 
State was exempted from the provisions of Article 371 and became so 
to apeak the torchbearer of Ihq constitutional ;«ogrees of Part 
States inuaediately came forward demanding th^ equalisation with 
Part *A’ States. Thus the application of Article 971 In practice can 
hardly Justify the assertion that India is a queal-federxUon Local Par* 
liamenlary Govenune&t proved vigorous enou^ to resist undue inter* 
ferance from the centre.” 

See C. H. Alexsndrowlce on 'India before and after reorganisaUon— 
Year (ooh of >PorU Affairs. Ihe London Institute of World Afftin, 
Stevens and Sons Ltd., London, 19S9. p. 140. 

T The developments In SeraJa tai this direction would be an fnte* 
resting subject for study. 
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atcength firstly for his status groups and secondly for himself, 
a process which will afford him the chances to exercise overt 
authority in a limited sphere as well as anonymous authority 
in a larger sphere as for example in reshaping the lives of 
the masses according to the Brahmanical ego-ideal. Hence it 
is important to study the Brahmin's attitude tou'ards the neo- 
Indian. 

The average educated Indian of today has already learnt 
the basic language of the Brahmin status-group in its sym¬ 
bolic context. He has been indoctrinated, so to say, into their 
cultural myUiology^ in the sense of the history of Hindu society, 
into the larger social values, into behavioral principles and 
into institutional other enduring ideologies, [130J Ilieo- 
retically the Brahmin has provided the common man in India 
with a working definition of the universe at large and of his 
relation with the universe. He has inducted him into bis own 
masochistic philosophy that saps effort while the Sadistic 
element of his nature to expand spread and control is some¬ 
thing that is not imparted In direct terms. A theory of action 
or a philosophy based on action is not explicit in Brahmanical 
thinking so that it does not catch the eye of the average 
student of the Brahmazucal ideas. [131] Often he has to 
delve deep into them before be can find grain of essen¬ 
tial truth about the Brahmin’s own nature. Indeed if Brah- 
inanlcal Hinduism had used less circumlocution and believed 
in more direct speech (as the Buddha did) the masses of 
India who came under Brahmanical Hinduism would have 
been richer by that experience instead of being the automata 
that they have become today. But unless the reverse had 
happened where would have been the automaton stimulus 
response system of the Hindu society dominated by the Brah¬ 
mins? It is inconceivable otherwise. The Brahmin therefore 
cannot live without the masses. A question that agitates the 
mind of the non-Brahmins, particularly in South India mostly 
among the upper castes is; should the masses feel grateful 
towards the Brahmins? Many a non-Brahmln would vocife¬ 
rously make protestations of his loyalty and respect and 
advance his reason why they should do so unconditionally. It 
is an essential premise of the counter-control that we envisage 
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In this section of this essay that the masses should not feel 
any sense of obUgatlon towards the Brahmin and that unless 
thift is accepted on ell bands the power structure of the Brah> 
min status-group in the bureaucracy might continue and 
render all attempts at coimter^ontrol ineffective. Paradox!* 
cally enough counter-control again will only succeed in prop* 
ping up the Brahmin rather than make him merge with the 
masses. 

The Formaiion of Status-groups 

The fact of the situahon is that the Brahmins after the 
attamment of Indian independence are found to be indirectly 
claiming status rights for services previously rendered and 
also for the obligations created after independence. Witness 
for example the stampede for places of power and remunera¬ 
tion among the Brahmins in the political parties on the ground 
that they went to jail in the cause of the national freedom. 
On this analogy the Brahmins of India are everywhere 
indirectly claiming status rights by creating obl^ations 
fox society. The Kashmiri Brahmin feels a disUnct pride in 
belonging to the same status group as Pandit Nehru even 
though the latter may disown the very idea. On a smaller 
scale there have been far too many instances in Indian 
bureaucracy udiere a son was foisted on the administration in 
a highly paid post on the ground that his father, a respectable 
Brahmin, had formerly rendered meritorious services to the 
state. The operation of the technique of counter-control 
requires that there ^uld be a clear understanding and 
balancing of the status rights and status obligations in the 
interest of social justice. And bureaucracy is the main sphere 
in which this should be observed. A brilliant Government 
ofiicial who served the interests of the country in an out* 
standing fashion should have no moral reason to feel that 
society is obliged to him and that in return for his services 
his mediocre son should be provided with a high ranking post. 
Nor should he exert himself to smoothen the rise to power of 
a brilliant son who by common consent is a chip of the old 
block. This is due to the fact that the organisational ascen* 
dancy of the Brahmins as a status group is so noticeably 
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rampant in every branch of the bureaucracy and even statu^ 
torily autonomous bodies. Their inter>organisational ascen¬ 
dancy is further, a factor that is all powerful in deciding this 
issue of recognition by the masses of their past and present 
services. Witness for example the happy relation that exist 
between Brahmins inside the bureaucracy and those outside 
it, holding important positions ranging from managers of pri- 
vate firms to official and non-official councillors to foreign 
business interests or embassies. As between these there is 
perfect understanding and if ever there is going to be a 
fordgn-inspired political upheaval or interference in Indian 
domestic affairs it will not and cannot take place without the 
active assistance or at least the connivance of the redoubt- 
able Brahmins. This is an inference from the annals of Indian 
history. In the political processes of Indian history, the Brah¬ 
min’s role has been to make every succession to a King, reform 
initiated by a King or a palace revolution function as substi¬ 
tutes for political and social revolution. Any radical change 
in Indian society at the present day too is limited by the capa¬ 
city of the Brahmin bureaucrat to employ substitutes through 
the economic planning of bis own conception and execution. 
[132J It is certain that the Brahmins today are actively creat¬ 
ing obligations for the society of tomorrow and to that extent 
it may be safely assumed that the neo-Indian cazmot come up 
on his own and will suffer from a sort of Hnhibited autluMHty’. 
It is, therefore, high time that the common man acquired a 
better understanding of the present trends. 

Another thing is that there has been a great deal of the 
process known as ‘tronsfenibiUtv of status’, some times also 
called the 'halo status'. This was attempted by former Brah¬ 
min iDewans of Travancore and other pnncely states. In 
many a cases the Dewan after successfully becoming the 
crowd-exponent within the state, often to the disadvant^e 
and obscurity of the ruler himself, sought to fill up key posts 
with fellow Brahmins brought from outside the State. In the 
bureaucratic structure of present day there are similarly many 
instances to prove that the power group of Brahmins in the 
centre bring their friends and proteges from the provinces 
even if they happen to be retired officials, engineers, judges 
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etc. The homontal mobility that is inherent in the status- 
group of the Brahmins especially the South Indian Brahmin 
bureaucrats Is something that actively promotes their structu¬ 
ration even under changed conditions and in places far 
removed from their social milieu. Another interesting aspect 
of the granUng of 'halo status' is the clever way in which the 
prestige of an ‘official climber’ is dramatised while a group of 
persons try to fabricate a sort of liab status’. According to 
a friend of mine a very interesting example is the stenogra¬ 
phers of the Central Government who have an ‘occupational 
sub^lture’ of their own. There have been instances of 
individuals who by dint of hard work and persevereoce raised 
their status from stenographers to responsible officials of the 
Government during the British period. There are a few who 
are still retaining im3>ortant posts. The 'halo status’, how¬ 
ever, was derived from one or two outstanding cases of men 
who played a prominent part in the Government in times of 
crisis such as partition of India and in the immediate post¬ 
independence period. These became the professional heroes 
of a band of stenographers among whom the Tamil Brahmins 
figure prominently. When, therefore, the reorganisation of 
services took place in 1947, the stenographers had already su^ 
seeded in manoeuvring themselves into a highly vantage posi¬ 
tion from which they could be selected to higher posts under 
the Govemment^a possibility that could not have surpassed 
th^ dreams before. ’The narrowness of interests attached to 
a profes^n, composed of moderately educated persons was 
thus wiped off overnight when a batch of stenographers 
became the very pillars of bureaucracy Itself. And their ranks 
began to be swelled and strengthened regularly by more 
selected additions. From the psychological angle it should not 
be forgotten that access to information (particularly official 
secrets) confers status and in this respect the advantages of 
the ‘occupational suhnnilture’ referred to above must be obvi¬ 
ous to the reader. It will not also be an ex^^ratlon to state 
that the most ardent votaries of Pitman’s shorthand and the 
Remington typewriter have been, ever since their introduc¬ 
tion in India, the Tamil Brahmins. And this has been so not 
without its dynamic reasons. 
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Yet another intereating aspect o£ the reorganisation of the 
services is the effort made by the Brahmin element in the 
administrative services to smoothen their eligibility to higher 
pods by the waiving of the condition on University degrees. 
University degrees have been the essential hall mark for entry 
into Government service for too long. The impatience of a 
small group without these degrees to enter posts of power 
and authority has been making itself felt for too long. Of 
course the whole process of acquiring University degrees has 
been slmplihed by the enterprising displaced persons who 
poured into New Delhi and other towns of Northern India 
after partiUon. And yet the Brahmin ‘official climber' did not 
feel quite happy about them. He would in all likelihood feel 
at ease only when the non-essentiality of Univerdty degree is 
officially recognised, that is to say as being no more an essen¬ 
tial prereqtusite for the elevation to important posts. And it 
can be safely predicted that all other conditions being equal 
it will be the Brahmin who will benefit most from this pro¬ 
posed measure, if ever it comes to pass. 

The honzontal mobility of Brahmins as status-groups in 
India will become a reality only to the extent that the obsta¬ 
cles in the way are removed consciously by the eUte among 
the Brahmins who are at present well-placed in the bureau¬ 
cracy in India. The village and the small town is the recruit¬ 
ment base for this purpose where young Brahmins bereft of 
the chances to attend a college course through lack of funds 
are compelled to accept minor clerical fobs or start hotels or 
try other kinds of small trade or commerce. Here again they 
will not have to stagnate for long as the Brahmin bureaucrat 
by common consent will succour them if he chances to pass 
their way. Thus the people of Travancore State witnessed the 
heyday of the Brahmins when their representative retained 
powers as the 'Sachivottama (Ideal Dewan) to the ruler for 
a considerably long period. Similar instances could be cited 
of other princely states also. Will it not be true to surmise 
that the Brahmins in the bureaucracy are thriving mainly 
because of the lialo status’ conferred on them by the towering 
personality of our beloved Prime Minister? 

The bane of Indian bureaucracy according to its severe 
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critics is that it has allowed scope for the advancement of 
group-interests and narrow cultural goals and thus nullified 
the advantages of a fonnal and rational organisation that was 
left behind by the British as their greatest legacy. With the 
greater emphasis on ritualism at the lower levels, the higher 
rungs were left open to the prevailing normlsssness and made 
to reflect the strains in the broader society itself. There are 
few things that would weaken bureaucracy in India further 
than the relaxation of the rules for allowing the ritualist 
Brahmin clerk or his prototype to gravitate upwards. The 
ritualist when magnified into the Head of the Office or Depart¬ 
ment does not add to the strength of bureaucracy but reinvests 
it with the mode of adaptation that he internalizes in his 
mind as his greatest strength. The dynamics of adaptation in 
bureaucracy is no doubt limited by numerous other factors. 
However the foremost cause operating as a curb on adapta¬ 
tion and stulfifies the many-sided development of the perso¬ 
nality of the office worker Is the impedimenta, placed on his 
way by the Brahmin bureaucratic virtuoso who rose from the 
ranks and is the advocate of over-conformity and ritualism. 
Let us recall that behind this over^onformity or over-compli¬ 
ance lies an acute sense of status-anxiety. 

The Di/namies of Adjustment in Burecucrcq/ 

An important inference that could be drawn from the 
foregoing analyus of the Brahmin’s role as bureaucrat is the 
prevalence of what the celebrated social psychologist Gardiner 
Muiphy called in a general theoretical context, the ‘autistic 
thinking' among them. Whatever be the nature of the func¬ 
tional role performed by the average Tamil Brahmin there is 
this noticeable factor in his personalty make-up. In matters 
of work he is seldom found wanting and has an infinite capa¬ 
city for hard and painstaking work. But his impulsive life is 
that of an injured ego and motivations and actions are ccordi- 
tioned by anxiety and frustration. Hence within the frame¬ 
work the bureaucracy itself there comes about an interplay of 
^soctaUv shared auttsms’ as between the Brahmin group of 
officials and those belonging to other dominant social groups 
that have established themselves in various vantage points of 
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the official hierarchy. Hie social control dimension of these 
groups operate simultaneously so that Government offices nor¬ 
mally become an arena for communal tensions and machina¬ 
tions. The cultural content of Indian bureaucracy thus exerts 
a strong anomic pressure on It and thereby in the long pro¬ 
cess affects society as well. I have separately covered this 
aspect of the situation in a theoretical paper in Part 11 of this 
book. 1 would like to add, however, that one cannot merely 
confine one’s observations to this sort of ‘haded thinking OTid 
perceiving' by the Brahmin bureaucrats but that one should 
extend one's view to cover the dynamic adjustments that the 
group has been making to changing situations and fortunes. 

The adaptability of the Brahmin to every changing social 
circumstance or environment has an unmistakably dynamic 
quality about it For him adjustment has been a process of 
survival No time is lost in tnal or error method. It is essen¬ 
tially a spontaneous and instinctual response to meet the chal¬ 
lenge and immediacy of a new social situation that would long 
have been foreseen by him through inMgkt The question 
arises now as to what kind of adjustment thi^ 15 and whether 
this is a normal adjustment or an abnormal adjustment. The 
normal adjustment, as refiected within bureaucracy is confined 
to only those individuals who belong to the same city and who 
are established there for a long time e.g. the North-lndian 
element working in the Central Secretariat at New Delhi. 
There is a certain passivity about them that cannot escape the 
notice of the observer. Attitudes and behaviour patterns 
began changing in this group only with the partition of India 
and the arrival of dispossessed relatives from the former Pun¬ 
jab Province. But for an immigrant worker such as the Tamil 
Brahmin or the Keralite there is a challenge to be faced 
within the new environment not only within the Government 
but also outside it It is in the dynamic respcmse to that 
ckotienge that persons hailing from dreamy Madras or the 
placid villages of Kerala display their intrinsic qualities. The 
intellect is sharpened and behaviour-patterns assume an ethno¬ 
centric character that before long develop into a defence 
mechanism in the Individual’s as well as the group’s relations 
with other groups within the work-milieu and also towards 
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the outer society. £d strict psyehologlcel terms, it is not the 
intelligence that is nourished la the process but imptilses and 
attitudes that bad the thinking and aiEect action in all walks 
of life. In this process there is yet another casuality and that 
is individual creativeness. Ail positive social feeling la also 
lost. Government functionaries cannot be creative as bng as 
they are wedded to social outiams within bureaucracy because 
outistie does not bave much scope for creativeness 

and will oaly seek to make a sham of it. We have already 
observed the “halo^tatus" conferred on senior government 
officials, ‘'the complementarity 0 / expectations*’ shared by the 
group members towards a senior ofBclal of the group and all 
the connected phenomena. Individual creaUveness within a 
group inside bureaucracy results, therefore, from abnormal 
adjustment of the individual largely due to his abnormal 
strains themselves. This is a residuum of a situation when 
the interplay of social-control dimensions of conflicUng com¬ 
munal, provincial or caste groups smother individual or group 
effort in general. Paranoiacs among bureaucrats, or the sons 
of well-placed Government servants have the scope of attempt¬ 
ing creative efforts, the former under the abnormal adjust¬ 
ment brought about by his internal conflicts and the latter by 
the comfortable feeling of a normal adjustment free from 
anodety about his status-situation. Original ideas offered by 
government officials have therefore to be analysed and traced 
to their matrix of adjustment, normal or abnormal and not 
merely in terms of sheer intelligence that the individual is 
credited to possess or on the basis of his educational equip¬ 
ment. 

^ere are certain preconditions for creativeness In all 
sectors of society. Bureaucracy being formal and permanent 
in its organization it is possible to discover *a developmental 
profile' of the Brahmin’s personality. Following the Lasvellian 
teachings we can make use of the inferences for further study. 
*’By viewing the totality of relationships which constitute cul¬ 
ture, and the environing cultures, we have the developmental 
profile of the culture”-* The personality system of the Brah- 
* See Harold Laswell In Tht Aiuil)itU of PotiKcai BthavUmr, An 
Empiriool Approach, London, IMS, ^ 213-221, 
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mia can 'bt analysed only by efTecUva observation methods. 
It is not merely cultural in the sense of a direct observation 
of one Brahmanical group in one institution or in a 'ctroum* 
scribed situotion’. Indirect observation la also highly essen> 
tial under both categories. It is also possible to make a syste¬ 
matic observation of ‘eortemnltred and intemoltred’ acts. Cul¬ 
tural ideology is largely internalxxed in the Brahmin. Its exter- 
nalisation is noticed in a ‘circumscrihed situattorv' such as 
bureaucratic context only when the general cultural context 
of that situation is great and not otherwise. Take for example 
the case of a culture-conscious, ethnocentric official of the 
Central Government. When he is taken out and sent abroad 
on a foreign service assignment his personality system under¬ 
goes certain drastic changes. What was his internalized acts 
before gets externalized in a foreign environment. In strict 
cultural tenns^ the stimulus that he can obtain from a foreign 
environment to his super-ego is greatly limited. There are no 
collectively externalized acts of his group from which he may 
draw sustenance. The lone Brahmin in a foreign milieu is of 
no interest to the social psychologist unless his cultural iden¬ 
tity is already known to the group within which he lives and 
acts. It is perhaps this fundamental wealmess of the lone 
individual’s inabihty to give a cultural emphasis to the group 
ideals abroad that dissuaded the Brahmins from going abroad 
singly or in small groups and canonical ini unctions were 
adduced for the purpose. But, wherever the groups had emi¬ 
grated with a strong cultural motivation (apostolic motiva¬ 
tion) as for example, In some of the South-East Asian coun¬ 
tries, group activity had been rendered successful by reason 
of their having shared the same ideas and acted in concert 
in implementation of the same. On the same anology, unless 
there is a group of substantia] number of persons acting in 
concert within bureaucracy itself, it is not possible to discern 
any cultural significance of their externalized acts. With the 
Brahmin it is group activity that matters and in a larger con¬ 
text personal differences are submerged; even those that are 
distinctly due to differences in pothrcms or denominations* 
barriers of language or cultural traits with ecological signi¬ 
ficance, so as to be able to work in concert in the matter of 
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social control Brahmins are creative today in a group con¬ 
tend essentialiy on cultural grounds and seldom otherwise. 
For the individual Brahmin to become creative, he has to be 
‘hypnotised’ to free his intelligence from meaningful yet wrong 
rationalizations. The 'mind-forgad monocles’ of the caste^com* 
plex has to be replaced by a positive social feeling so that he 
could free hla intelligence for creative purposes unrelated to 
the interests of his group alone and rather for the welfare 
of humanity as a whole. The tndividuoZ and social therapy 
required in order to biing about this change towards creative 
action, should be largely with the conscious acquiescence of 
the Brahmins themselves. ‘‘Brahmin! heal thyself”. This is 
the best exhcorlatlon that the social psychologist can address 
to him. Disrupting the Brahmanical personality system by 
.force is not advisable as It will render Indian society poorer 
to that extent. The motive-force of change should come from 
the mind of the Brahmin himself through persuasion and 
appeal. And in a sense this is the purpose of the present 
writer also—even though he cannot with honesty reconcile 
this value-judgment with his loyalty towards the discipline 
of sociology. 

TKe CharacteTological Prototypes of Brahmine 

While we are on the subject of the authoritarianism of 
the Indian Brahmin (Tamilian type) we should not fail to 
observe that there is a tremendous scope for study in India 
in thig field covering the ethnic di^erences tn authontarien 
perionalitv particularly among the upper castes as exemplified 
in bureaucracy, political parties and other institutional life. 
So far as the South Indian Brahmin is concerned, I feel that 
the ‘authoritatian potential’ in his personality is supplied by 
his awareness of the ethnic dl^erence which is further condi¬ 
tioned by the fact of his belonging to a twice-born caste and 
to a minority-group in the South. This fact has already been 
touched by me earlier in regard to the 'Nambudxi’ of Kerala 
and the ‘Parpars’ of Tamilnad. In this respect there b a 
parallel with the Negro sub-groups in the United States and 
their higher susceptibility to authoritarianism. This is derived 
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irom th« experi«nces peculiar to the Negroes which stimulate 
'"greater conventlonaliaxn, authoritarian aggression and sub> 
mission, respect ior power and toughness and in general a 
high degree oi authoritarianism.’' (See C. V. Smith and J. W. 
Prothero of P^orlda University on ‘Ethnie Difierences In 
Authoritarian Personahty* in Social Forces, Vol. 35, No, 4, 
May, 1957). Smith and Frothero cite the example given by 
two other specialists in the field, George £I Simpson and J. 
Milton Yinger in Racial Relations and Cultural Miftonttas, 
New York, Harper Bros., 1953, p. 165 as follows: 

"In Ameriean society a high proportiori of non-ceucasleii chil¬ 
dren come to see tbeuselvca at an early age as somehow Afferent 
from white children—unable to do thing**, go to certain 

places, rebuffed by words and violence. From early childhood to 
death minority group zoemben are likely to experience a long 
scries of events, from exclusion from play groups and cliques to 
violence end the threat of vielence that are fax less likely to be 
experienced by the svatage member of the inanity group. . . . 
The ffreat weight of prefudice and discrimiTurticn often crsnipe 
and di^torU the pevaonclitv development of the minonty group 
member". (Italics mine). 

The dimension of upper caste status is admittedly not 
enjoyed by the Brahmin in all societies in India or even in 
South India, not to speak of tribal society. The Malayali 
Brahmin group that finds itself in a la^e Nayar-dominated 
village or township in Kerala is apt to produce the same effect 
on its members as described by Simpson and Yinger above. 
My observatioTxs confirm my belief that the distorted perso¬ 
nality of the Malayali Brahmin of Kerala (Palghat) is apt to 
acquire a greater authoritarian potential than hia Tamil coun¬ 
terpart for, the Brahmin is most generally despised in Kerala 
villages and nicknamed with good humour as 'the pactar’. 
"Ibis situation is actually productive of group-tensions but the 
scope for it is not so great in villages as in the urban milieu. 
For an experimental study one might suggest the relations 
between the non-Brahmin and Brahmin elements emploj^d in 
the Government or in private firms in large cities like Madras 
or Bombay. Behind the facade of cordiality and goo<^will 
there is a palpable undercurrent of jealousy and rivalry that 
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is more manifest in the Brahmin than among non-Brahmin 
castes. This is not to be mistaken for an unfriendly insinua* 
tion. It is rather a suggestion for a detailed research on grouiiK 
tensions in Indian cities. While in terms of their interesting 
study Smith and Prothero conclude that: 

‘'Situetioaal factors i&berant in s subculture ^erabog on both 
children and adults in terme of their ethnic group ideotlfiestion 
and beyond the control of the family, may have an impact great 
eDough to outweigh the influence of child rearing pranices*'. ft is 
perhaps tnce to sap of the Tamilian SrabnUn ihsi his child rear> 
Ing prsoiion hove a greater coniributorv role in his auShorUaTian> 
ism chon the Negro svb*gT0up in the United Stoies, I loould refer 
the reader to my commente on this in the chapter on (he 'Struc¬ 
ture of Hindu Social action. (Italics mine) 

As a social phenomenon it is interesting to note that the 
authoritarianism of the Brahmin in India does not get isolated 
in individual types but gets subsumed or routinirod in his 
group at various stages of empiricism, David Eiesman’s classU 
ficaUon of society types could be applied to the Brahmin 
society also in the sense that as far as the present pattern of 
evolution reveals there are three phases which control the 
behavioural and motivational pattern of its. members. linked 
to the changing population chaxacteris^cs these types are (1) 
tradititm^ir^cted, (2) innar^irected, (3) other-directed. In 
the tradition-directed society the charismatic authority of the 
Brahmin priest was supreme. "Since this type of social 
order ... is relatively unchan^ng, the conformity of the 
individual tends to be dictated to by a very large degree of 
power relations among the various age and sex-groups, the 
castes, professions and so forth—relations which have endured 
for centuries and are modified but slightly, If at all by succes* 
ave generations. The culture controb behaviour minutely, 
while the rules are not so complicated that the young cannot 
leam them during the period of socialization, careful and rigid 
etiquette governs the fundamentally influential sphere of heir 
rebtionships. Moreover, the culture, in addition to its eccK 
nomic tasks or part of them, provides ritual, routine and reli¬ 
gion to occupy and orient everyone. little energy is directed 
toward finding new solutions of the age-old problems, let us 
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sayi of agricultural technique or 'medicine’, the problems 10 
which the people are acculturated. 

Furthermore, societies in the phase o£ high growth poten* 
tial are characterized by a very low degree of social mobi¬ 
lity. The parents train the child to succeed them rather to 
'succeed* by rising in the social system- Within any given 
social class society is age-ranked so that a person rises as a 
cork does in water; it is simply a matter of time and little in 
him needs to change. 

Id sujnmery: the maior agency for character formation 
in societies dependent on tradition-direction is the extended 
family and its environing clan or group. Models for imitation 
are apt to be generalized in terms of the adult group as a 
whole rather than confined to the parents. What Is imitated 
is behaviour and specific traits such as bravery or cunning. 
The growing child does not confront problems of choice difie> 
ent from those he faced his elders face; and his growth is 
conceived as process of becoming an older and therefore wiser 
inteipreter of tradition.*’* 

The Tamil Brahmin particularly has quite outlived this 
tradltiOD^irected type of society and joined the ranks of the 
others to the inner-directed type of society implicitly believ¬ 
ing in social control. According to David Itiesman the society 
producing the inner-directed personality type is one of transi¬ 
tional population growth, characterized by a declining death 
rate and a rapidly growing population. 

‘‘Societies in which inner-dir«ctioa becomes Important, thourii 
they ere also concerned with behaviooral confonnity cannot be 
setisSed with behavioural confonni^ alone. Too many novel situ¬ 
ations are presented, situetions which a code oannot eneomposa in 
advance. Consequently the problem of personal choice, solved 
in the eariler period of high growth potentially by channelling 
choice through rigid social organization, bi the period of transU 
tlonel growth is solved by channelling choice through a rigid 
though highly Individualized diorscter”. 

* See The Lonely Cretod, A Study of The Changing American Cha- 
rocter. New Haven. l&SO. Also quoted by Iheodore Levitt in The 
Lonely Crowd and the Economic Man*. See the i^turterly Journal of 
Economics, Hervard, Feb. 1^8. 
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*Thd MUJ^ ol dictcUon for tb« individual fo linear' in the 
sansa that it 1$ implanted early in life by the elders and directed 
toward generaliaad but nonetheless ineseapably destined s^als". 


To my mind, this is tha chaxacterologicsd prototype of 
BMhmfn that was firmly built during the British occupation 
of India. The most eminent South Indian Brahmins who are 
Eving today conform to this prototype and Sn Raiagopalachari 
belongs to this group. The goals prescribed by the group are 
“goals of self-reliance and conquest over new and challenging 
vicissitudes aimed toward the mastery by the Individual of 
his total environment. The ruling goal to which conformity 
is prescribed is to become the “Captain of my ship, the master 
of my soul“. But Avith the attainment of independence the 
Brahmanical society underwent a further change towards the 
'other-directed* type of society. There is, however, no popu- 
lation decline on the analogy of what David Riesman says. 
But the evolution of personality as stated by him bears a 
striking similarity. With the reinforcing s trength of All-India 
Hinduism under state-directed efforts the Brahmin came to 
have supreme confidence in his own merits and past achieve¬ 
ments. H«ce among upper-classes among Brahmins and the 
younger generadons there emerges “a social character whose 
behavioural cues are taken from bis peers and for whom the 
standards of value and of action come neither from ri^d 
tradition nor the deeply internalized aspirations of calculating 
self-seeking through self-help at the expense of his groups but 
from the group itself. His actions and values are those of 
which he believes his peers approve. He looks to and mirrors 
the group’s expectations. Instead of the Captaining his ship 
and the mastering of his soul he is reduced to the bureau¬ 
cratic position of a helmsman—who conceives his major func¬ 
tion as discovering the tides of the sea and then sailing along 
with them. Under this regimen the problem of personal choice 
is solved by discovering the peer group’s expectations, and 
following them.” To my mind, tius explains the unprece¬ 
dented foDowing commanded by Rajaji and other Brahmin 
leaders in South India and their unchallenged authorita¬ 
rianism. 

9 
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The paychodynamics of lh« Brahmanical roles in the 
pther-direcled type of society that the Brahmin is evolving in 
India are almost on similar lines to what David Eiesman had 
outlined in regard to the economic man in the XJ.S A- These 
are subsumed in terms of five developments that the Brahmin 
in independent India is actively creating viz: (1) Its glorifica¬ 
tion of invention and innovatioD, (2) the rise of scientism in 
management, (S) the spread of ‘human relaUons’ practices, 
( 4 ) the new emphasis on consulting the consumer about his 
wants and mofives, and (5) the persistence of the inner- 
directed man in the penumbra between the old inner- and 
the new other-directed society. However, in terms of concrete 
developments in India, there are hardly many ligaments 
that catch our eye. Item Noe- 2 to 4 are admittedly in an in¬ 
cipient stage in India and adopted by only those foreign 
(European or American) firms that have a well-established 
business in India in the major cities. And yet the trends are 
unmistakable and it is undeniable that Indian society is fast 
getting moulded after the fashion of ultramodern Brahmani- 
cal society of the third stage 'under the regimen of other- 
dircctedness', Perhaps it is also significant in terms of the 
Tamil Brahmins' leaning towards the capitalistic sodety of 
America that acme of them have of late become outspoken 
exponents of the virtues this society. But this is not a uni- 
forra tendency either. In the rapidly evolving pattern of 
Indian society the personality types of the Brahmin may con¬ 
tinue to show serious divergences in their preferences for 
the capitalistic or communistic produetton systems and yet 
wUl not let the rift widen their own ethnic groups or its 
occupational Ideologies. The solution for this lies in synthesis 
and there lies the key to the understanding of such useful 
shibbolethes as 'maced economy’ “of our being able to borrow 
the best from both the systems*’ and thrive in a world divid¬ 
ed into ttvo armed campsl But behind this other-directed 
activities and creative efforts the 'economic Brahmin’ is fast 
evolving with a partiality for his own caste groups and vene¬ 
ration for the tradition-bound, tradiUon-directed type of 
Indian society in which his ancestors bad exercised pristine 
charismatic authority. A self-constituted status-situation is 
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evidently mcongrucus in &u other>directed typ^ ol society. 
Hence, this sltuaUon again focusses the attenticn on the 
ambivalency of the Brahmin’s mind as it is exempMed in the 
psyd^odynamics of his roles as bureaucrat, teacher, culture 
hero, politician, economist, top business magnate cum Mini^ 
ter or as he would wish all rolled into one. If the Brahmin 
could ever forget his cultural self-image and imitate any 
modem human type it is, I believe, the conventional Amo 
rican type with his back-ground of the ‘affluent society’. 
Sceptics may well mark the trends and test my hypothesis. 

Brahmin os tJie Teacher and Oiilture Hero 

As a teacher the Brahmin plays his traditional role and 
is without an equal. His authoritarianism as a teacher is most 
rational. He teaches the students Co become more and more 
like himself. Kis task is the symbolization of Imowledge. As 
an educationist of repute the scope of his activities is enlarg¬ 
ed and he gets greater opportunities for teaching the crowd. 
As the VicerChancellor of a Unlversi^ he attains the status 
of a culture hero. As a public speaker of great ability and 
fame he becomes a crowd exponent. The rational authority 
of the Brahmin is> therefore, least resented. Brahmins have 
all along been brilliant teachers, eloquent speakers, famous 
educationists, learned professors and sagacious Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors. Education is their own special field, as water is to 
the fish, a sphere in which the merging of the Brahmin with 
the masses has most remarkably taken place. This circum¬ 
stance has produced tha largest Brahmanlcal proto types in 
society than anything else. It has given the authoritarian 
philosophy of the Brahmins (“that life in determined by 
forces outside man's otvoself, his interest or wishes’^) the 
greatest currency and popularity ima^able. It has provided 
him with the greatest opportunity for the Sanskritisation of 
the languages of India especially in Sou^ India. In short the 
Brahmin as the teacher is the greatest agent for the expansion 
of the automaton stimulus—response system of Hindu society. 
Counter-control should first make him see the truth In other 
ways of life and belief before he is entrusted ^th the task 
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of fashionmg the mind^ of the ciU2eD$ of tomorrow. The 
Brahmin should be sent to school before he is sent out to 
teach the masses. The neo-Indian has to be taught the method 
of shd^g his own character rather than be put to the neces¬ 
sity of learning them under social pressure imposed by the 
Brahmins in the later years of life. The development of a 
suitable ideology and a socialist morality are the essentials for 
the future. Dialectical Gandhism is at best a 'raiiontdxzaiio^’ 
of the Brahmin’s mind. It lacks the quality of discovering and 
uncovering and only confirms the emotional prejudice existing 
in the Brahmin about things that are non-Brahmanical. Tlie 
rationalised theory of education usually recommended for the 
neo'Indian is not the tool for penetration of reality but a post- 
factum attempt to harmonize the Brahmin’s own wishes with 
ensting reality. As a matter of fact the portfolio of education 
in the Nehru Government had loi^ since Independence been 
held by a Muslim £vine and scholar asssted by two able 
Muslim secretaries. If there had been an accumulation of 
visible reeentinent against this situation it was in all probabi¬ 
lity due to the fact that their presence had prevented the 
rationaliiatlon of a new educational theory and practice by 
the Brahmin educationists. The details are common know¬ 
ledge to require any restatement here. Let us however recall 
that one eminent Brahmin politician of Madras had succeed¬ 
ed for & short time in experimenting his antiquated educa¬ 
tional theori^ with disastrous consequences to a generation 
of innocent children. 

( c) Brahmin and the Socuzfistic Society 
The Btahmanical socialism of India is a imique concept*. 

• eocisiisDi 1$ our «vn vvtcCy. And w« ijropose to to it 
No says: there is no theory so itr ss your socialism is concerned. So, 
get a prophet Well, we do not want a prophet in this country. Wo 
create idola and we ereate symbols and then wipe them off. Wo have 
no need for a prophet in order that wo could implement a uciaJist 
ecoBomy and bring Into being on egaliUrien society. 

Tbe trouble about hUn is, he does not knew what this sodaltem 
meana His socialism is coterminous with autheriUriojusm end toteil- 
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It represents the synthesis roade by the Brahmin mind of 
ancient ideas and ideals with their modem developments. It 
represents a rationalization without the will to change radi¬ 
cally. According to its severe critics it Is a comi^omlse with 
the undesirable aspects of Hindu society so that the status 
situation of the Brahmins could be maintained e^ainst all 
opposing tendencies. It thus represents a stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian society when one ctiltural pattern asserts itself 
for a certain period so as to be able not to loose its ground 
completely and yield place to a new society where the status 
situation of its propagators wiU be an anachronism. This 
study thus focusses attention on the Genwinacha^t—Gessal- 
schoft dichotomy. The Brahmins belong to the Gemeinschaft 
organization while the modem evolution is towards the 
gesselschaft type of society. The ethnocentric Brahmins, as a 
status group, are, therefore, naturally opposed to a swift 
trantition from the grmainachajt to the getseUckajt as this 
would mean the liberation of the Indian from the bonds of 
custom and tradition and consequently the over throwing of 
their own status situation. The dominant traits of Indian 
political and economic evolution bear the mark of this impasse 
of the Brahmanical mind and throws light on the ingenious 
methods adopted by it to circumvent the difficulties on its 
path. In the held of domestic policy it takes the form of an 
effort to accelerate the work of the unifying forces of India 

urisnism; it is «otermij>ous with the idea that ibe individual has no part 
or let; and there Is tho apathy of s party that rules over everybody. 
That is the orfenlsstien which he believes in. Of course, I essnot pro¬ 
vide a theory sbnUsr to what be has in his mlnd*\ 

Shri T. T. Xruhnamaebari, fomer Minister of Ftoance in 
his reply to the Gaoeral discussion on the Budget in tbs Lok Sabba on 
May 31,1957. He spoke in reply to the OppoaiUon member’s speech. 

The reader may like to contrast this with the farnous words of 
Leain quoted below: 

‘Teople always have been and they always will be sCupd victkns 
of deceit and seli-^eception in pollUca until they lean behind every 
kind of moral, reli^ous. political, social phrase, declaration and promise 
to seek out the interests of this or that class or classes*. 

Lenin In The Three Sotweet and Three ConstUaent Parts of 
Mera^ l9iX 
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firstly through the absorption of differing ideologies within 
the fold of 6 single purposeful reiffed ideology and secondly 
to culturally reintegrate the differing eiements and strains in 
the desired whole through the instrument of the state. On 
the political plane it takes the shape of an effort to establish 
the pr^'eminence of a political party which is noted for the 
ascendancy of Brahmins among its ranks with substructure 
based on classes and castes. The Congress Party has many 
characteristics of the Hindu society in that it has success' 
fully enveloped all dissident groups and as such it claims to 
represent the masses in all parts of India. Witness for example 
the astute manner in which somaliam was incorporated in 
the ideology of the Congress Party at the expense of the 
socialistic party of India after the Avadi Session. The Congress 
Party in its technique of operation is essentially Hindu both 
in theory and practice howsoever much staunch Congressmen 
migh t try to disprove this. The methods employed are gene- 
rally speaking both persuasive and compulsive. Pei^asion in 
the psychological sense means “the expreision of the state¬ 
ment of irhot is to be done in terms of words to which toe 
are conditioned, thus giving the statement a dramatic, cnspir- 
tnp and romantic form. A set of rules of social action ts ex¬ 
pressed in terms of current persuasive catch words by means 
of a mytholo^ which dramatizes it os a romanixc story*' 
The Congress Party today is rich with the experience of ^e 
last general elections when these techniques were most 
successfully used. If it wins the next general elections as it is 
likely to do, it will be largely due to the acceptance of these 
techniques as the best vote catching devices. Witness for 
example the organisation of a Party meeting, the uses of 
temple music to inspire the audience and marshall their 
votes. An analysis of the contents of speeches made on the 
occasion will best illustrate the extent to which symbolic 
language is used for the purpose. 

Now let us turn to the foreign policy. The concept of 
Indian neutralism reviewed from our standpoint, is the out¬ 
come of a sense of adequacy about Brahmanical values assi¬ 
milated with the cultural values imbibed through the Western 
education. The political liberalism of the British would have 
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found no greater fertile field for its asarailation than the 
Brahznanical romd even though there is a basic contradiction 
between the two. Indian neutralism thiu reviewed is again a 
compromise between two opposing ideologies and represents 
the eicpansion of the essentially Hindu ego—the Brahmanical 
self-image-^to seek within itself the source of all inspiration 
and rediscover the remedies for the ills of world. Ihtis it is 
that we find behind all the ^orls of the Indian Government 
to mediate and settle international issues there is a robust 
sense of idealism in the efficacy of the truly Indian way. 
[132A] This idealism is prominent in the efforts made both 
by piivate and official bodies for the spread of Indian culture 
abroad. Pethaps it is true to a certain extent that the vision 
of 8 greater India with the cultural spread of Sanskritic 
Hinduism still looms large in the Brahmaoical mind. EducaN 
cd classes of Hindus are apt to be irritated at the very sug¬ 
gestion of a similar kind that generally emanate from foreign 
sources chiefly the Press of colonial powers like France and 
Great Britain in whose territories Indians are settled down 
by the thousands. The fact, however, it is undeniable that 
in countries such as Java, Sumatra, Bali, Indo-China and 
chiefly in Cambodia it was the Brahmin who spread Sans- 
kriUc Hinduism and exercised his social control for several 
long countries. Ibere is, therefore, a close parallel between 
the spread of the Sanskritic Hinduism within India as well 
as outside it. [133] It is, therefore, logical to infer that tbe 
present terra of India that is Bharat* about through a 
process of oontnctioD.* 

In a previous context we have had occasion to state that 
the Brahmins employ both persuneion and compulsion to 
reinforce their sodal control under modem conditions of all* 

* There is &o power perspective in Indian Tw^grt policy. It la 
rather the jnimtised perspectives of the Brahmanical 'eountcrrelite’ that 
are seeking to make themseloes felt in snteraaUoaal poUtica. Prime 
Minister JawaharliU Nehru is the chief architect of India’s forego poUey 
and (o that extent only the contra*cultunI eleamt among the Bnh* 
mins see eye to eye writit him end net (he orthodox grevp. It h tee 
early te discern eay pewer-attueture within the rerelgn eereioe 

even Chough trends are worthy of observation. 
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Truilia Hinduism. Of persuaMon we have already spoken 
enough. Hie use of compulsive methods is most evident in 
the sphere of eeoQomic development in India. Economically 
speaking, the efforts of the Brahmin bureaucrats appear to 
be concentrated in the direction of the enlargement of the 
scope and functions of the State. Hie expansion in the acti¬ 
vities of the machinery of State is no new phenomenon in 
India. In fact the present tendencies are quite in keeping 
with tendencies aH over the World. However for the modem 
Brahmin to actively assist in the process of State interference 
is something that contradicts his philosophical background 
the very State represents the symbol of his expanded 
super-ego. State interference versus individual freedom is no 
longer a political issue in India because the Brahmin bureau¬ 
crat representing the state apparatus in India sees nothing 
amoral in the extension of State control which is in effect 
the extension of his own social, political and economic con¬ 
trol over the masses m India. Hius a great deal of thinking 
and social awareness have gone behind the steps of the pre> 
sent Government to increase the responsibility of the State 
for increased economic control. Nationalization of industries 
has been accepted as a basic tenet of Indian economic plan¬ 
ning. This only shows that the official circles in India do not 
believe in the spontaniety of Indian economic evolution and 
that they are convinced that intervention is necessary at 
every stage and that determinism rather than freedom and/ 
or responsibility should be the guiding principle in the 
colosal task of the re-organisation of Indian economic life. 
Here again the approach bears the dominant characteristic of 
the Brahmin mind, that is to say, the vitaliang synthesis that 
is so much manifest in the spread of Sanskntic Hinduism. 
Hie approach in economic planning is thus essentially synthe¬ 
tic, a mixed economy—b^g replaced by State intervention 
in rapid stages with the same crusading spirit as the early 
Brahmins spread and created the frame work of local Hindu¬ 
ism. Hie Brahmanical mind never produced an economic 
philosophy in India at any time of its history*. It is however 

* An elaborate effoR to prove tbe coDtmy is contained in Pxef. IC T. 
Shah’s wrork Andent Fotmdoaone of geononUca in India. 
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iiheJy that it will produce oce in the future provided Indiai) 
economic plajuimg succeeds in the long run and reaffirms 
(he infallibility of the Brahmin vis-8‘vis the masses. The eco> 
nomic rethinking (hat is being done in India today cannot 
fail to produce a synthetic economic philosophy of Brahmin 
make at once unique and varied on the model of the Sans> 
kxitic Hinduism. Witness for example the aptitude shown by 
the Brahmins for economic and statistical research their 
eSorts to start an economic and statistical service which will 
be eventually filled up with Brahmin economists. These 
tendencies could, no doubt, be judged in relation to the 
general tendencies of the Brahmins to structurise themselves 
within the bureaucracy and Its various cadres and services; 
but they have all the same qualities of remunerativeness and 
attraction that make a special appeal to the Bxahmin mind, 
as is evident from the fact that there are still several 
branches of Government service that have not succeeded in 
attracting the Brahmin. It can be, safely affirmed, therefore, 
that in the Government set-up of India of the not too distant 
future, the Brahmin economist and statistician as well as ex¬ 
perts in the Industrial Management cadre will become a 
status group within Indian bureaucracy in parallel lines to 
of other groups composed of members of other All-India 
services* and cadres. 

Brahmin ideal of asceticism is no longer a powerful 
force in Indian life. Indeed this is an epoch when the teeming 
millions of Swamis and Sanyasls are being pressed into ser¬ 
vice for economic planning. The caste system which gave 

* It (a pandouial and yet quite legicaj in terms oi our analysis that 

queatioR came up during the Mundhra acandal la whieh a Brahmin 
Minister and some prominent Brahmic bureaucrats were Involved. A 
weakening of position hi public eye k immediaUly made mp not coty 
on tbe psychological plane but also in coaerete terms of strengtheaing 
the statu^grorp drrough efteetive steps such as stntegio tnmsfen, post¬ 
ing and fresh eppointtnenla. This may be teAed and found true in 
any cooCext of economic, social or political situstion end should fumish 
tbe for unrevelliag the tangled political situation in South India. 
'T^t us always catch the public eye and be In the forefronV' appeere to 
be ffie motto while In religieua matuais of a queaUenable varied, it k 
^Xet us lie low”. This, however, is only an inference. 
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Tnflrft tHe status type of eoooomy i5 slowly 1)rea)cing up and 
releasing the individual from its bondage. [1$4] These ten- 
dencies are likely to reach their culmination in the creation 
of a new Indian type—the neo-Indian. The concept of the 
neo-Indian is not an abstraction but a thorough reality. He 
is in the process of being shaped as a Brahmanical proto¬ 
type while the entelechy [135] of bis personality will make 
him different in fact as well as in theory. A socialised Brah¬ 
min, howsoever, cleverly disguised will not resemble him. 
Thus the Brahmins may spread under disguise and comou- 
flage Indian ideation. But the masses are bound to shake off 
the veneer and emerge on their own. Hus emergence of the 
masses from the cobweb of Brahmanical social control will 
gynchronise with the true awakening of man in India involv¬ 
ing the discovery of bis true soul. The sodological function 
of the Brahmin will have thus been fully completed. Well 
might the Brahmin exclaim ‘Aham Bmhmosmi'.* 


*FroiD the raotivetional angle the usual criticisms levelled against 
Brahioaxusm are either onesided or deeply biased. However, the ioUow- 
Iftg deserves attention: 

^Ihe crime of Brahmanism is net so much that it created aa exclu¬ 
sive easie but that it eendemned the Doc-Brahmlns to peipetual subor- 
ftifliintiM*, not ao much that it menepolised teligio&s 
learning but that it suppreased the Intel lechuJ «nd monl growth of 
ftoc-Brahmins, not ao much that it exagsentad the rituals aad sacri- 
£cee but that it converted rcU^on into a means oi heartless e^^lolia- 
tiwk Brahmanism has from its vary inception down t« the preoent day 
meant the intcUeetual and menl starvation of the Hindu massea, the 
emaseulatioB of the Hindu aati«i farced to Uve and die in aa atmo¬ 
sphere of inferiority and dlsunieo and the submergence of all Me tell 
gion in a flood of ceremoniaUsm and its prosHtutien for the expioltatlon 
of the Hindu devotees”. 

See The Menace of Kind» impertalinn by Swam! Dhanoa 
Theerthaji Maharal, Lahore, I$4& 
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BftAHMAmsM RSFSSSfims a S 2 ^?at cultural legacy of Ancient 
India. [136] And Bxahjnlns as a caste has all along 
constituted themselves as the ‘creative minori^ in India. 
In this they had a most important social historical role to 
play. As Professor Toynbee points out in his monumental 
study of history the source of action in each society rests 
with individuals or with a small minority; they constitute the 
creative minority. '”Iheir problem in relation to the passive, 
uncreative majority is to make their views prevail and get 
them put into effect. Since the mass is incapable of mentally 
•and spiritually living through the same experience as the 
creative minority the best that can be achieved is an accept¬ 
ance and consequently an imitation by the mass of the out¬ 
look and attitude of the leaders. This is the process that 
Toynbee calls ^Tnimeei^. [137] This is the i^ocess that has 
been taking place in India in languages and life style through 
oeituries of India's cultural history. But the creative 
leadership of the Brahmins in Indian society has broken 
down long ago and today they are in fact falling short in their 
leadership. This is the result of historical evolution of Indian 
society as nlgn due to the shortcomings of the Brahznms them¬ 
selves. The Central position of the Brahmin as the highest 
caste in India is no longer a matter of utmost importance to 
Indian society as it was before. The present tendencies are 
to pull him down from his high pedestal and make him ruh 
shoulders with the masses. Individual Brahmin is judged on 
his merits just as any other non-Brahmin individual. In the 
words of Dr. A. R. Desai, “This shift from the caste to the 
individual as a unit of society has brought about convulsive 
changes in Indian society transfonning old social relations. 
It has been dealing shattering blows to the orthodoxy of 
Hinduism and the caste sorial order of the Hindus The sodo- 
psychological patterns, the religio-ethical norms and even the 
philosophical outlook of the Hindus determbed by the old 
Hinduism are bebg increasingly undermined as the procesa 
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of sodal relations in all fields, social, legal political, economic' 
and cultural is progressively replacing the heirarchic concep> 
tion of those relaUona. A study of the caste and of the pr^ 
cess of its steady dissolution today will, further, inevitably 
make it necessary for the rural sociologist to study the histo^ 
rical genesis of caste and also the Hindu religion and the 
Hindu culture which are closely hound up with it. It will 
also show whether Hinduism can survive as an ideology 
without the e?dstence of caste, the social institutional ex- 
presslon and concretination of Hinduism”. [138] 

This shift of social emphasis from caste to the individual 
as a unit of society is something that is tangibly taking place. 
But it is by no means a rapid shift, nor does it immediately 
follow rapid economic changes as its corollary. It is to a 
great extent bound up with the change in outlook brought 
about through education and social and poUdcal changes. 
Caste is in fact dying a slow death in India and will not re¬ 
lease the individual from its clutches so soon. The Brahmin 
is no longer the active agent of the stratihcatiOD of society ai 
before. His social control in the various spheres of Indian 
social life is a bygone thing. AH attempts by him to regain 
his lost supremacy are foredoomed to failure in as much as 
he has become individualized himself and is no longer the 
disciplined member of the creative minority. It is fascinating 
to study the Brahmin province-wise. Even when superficially 
observed, the South Indian Brahmin will be seen to be the 
best specimen of the old creative minority who lingers on at 
present and is making a spasmodic attempt to re^ablish 
bis social control through bureaucracy, It is the spearhead of 
a few South Indian Brahmins who have launched the experi¬ 
ment of consolidating Brahmanical Hinduism in India since 
independence. The promotion o! horizontal mobility among 
the Brahmins of the various states of India is now taking 
place within certain limits. At least it is well unphed in the 
concerted working of ethnocentric Brahmin bureaucrats all 
over &idia at present. But the Brahmins everywhere have 
lived as self-centred groups for too long to be able to sub¬ 
merge their internal differences and give a new orientation 
to the community aspect of their caste. So then, the Brahmin 
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has to merge with the masses very reluctantly or dig his ovm 
grave through the perpetuation of his exclusiveness of spirit 
and rigid social attitudes.* 

The function of sociological research in India is not to 
slander the Brahmin for all the good and bad that he has 
done and is doing at present but to rediscover him in his 
true social context and establish his social identic. As Dr. 
A. It Desai aptly puts it the task of the sonologist is to 
'investigate whether the doctrine of immutable casteism pro> 
pagated 1^ the Brahmins was the inevitable theoretical out¬ 
growth of a society which remained unaltered and stationary 
for a remarkably long period as a result of unchanging tech¬ 
nique and resultant unvarying division of labour.' Was It be¬ 
cause caste persisted for ages and subsequently became rigid 
and ossified that an illusion was generated in the conscious- 
nes of the Hindu Humanity that it was immutahle? [1S9] It 
is the task of sociologists in India to give the correct anffcvers. 
But unfortunately pseudo-sociological interpretation by Brah¬ 
min scholars themselves are far too rampant so as to afibrd 
any fresh line of thinking or research any chance for success. 
It is a disappointing interpretation of sociological teachings 
when scholars like Dr. Frabhu attempts a defence and even 
pleads for the revival of Varna and Asrama institutions in 
the foUowing terms: 


fact the Varna aoheraa has taken into eensideratlaa not 
merely the biologfcst but aiao the moraX not merely tba aoeial but 
also the spiritual isaues into conaideratloo. The Varna organlsa* 
tien was based not only on biological but also oo psychological 
and even ethical grounds after a raaasned integration of (be vari¬ 
ous aspects ef life, individual and aocUl so ibst a coordination of 
all these factors may be reads concretely available in tenns of 
organised institution. In this nsanner, the Varoa theory 


• '‘RuliDg classes decline inevitably when they cease to find scope 
for the capacidss through which the; rose to power, when they en do 
kager render sodal services which they once rendered and when their 
talents and the services they render loose in importance ta toe sodal 
envirooraant in which they live*'. 

O. Mosea in Th* Avlmg Clan, UcGraw-UOX New Yoric, ISO. 
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aloag wi(h the Ajrama system seeks to echleve Mcial effideney 
cofi&istent M/lth and £or the sake of the physical, mental and moral 
weUbeing of the community and its members. The Varoe and 
Asrama schemes ware thus conceived to enable the sodety to 
make the best of the potentieUtles in the individual so that through 
the functioning of the bast and the finest that individuals ara cap* 
able of the best may be foimuJated and Inherited by the group- 
while the Asrama scheme pre-eminently conceives the proper 
naturo of the individual through life, so that the best and the 
boldest Rtay bo bom out of it the Varna scheme dominantly envi* 
sages the proper individual and the group in the interests of 
sodal aScieney^. [140] 

Now thon, nobody can deny that both Vama and 
Aahrama institutioxis had thair role to play in tho faroilism 
of rural societies in antrient India. But for a modem socdolo^t 
to go to the extent of advocating its revival, as Dr. Prabhu 
does in his interesting book, The Hitidit Social Orparuaotion, 
Bombay (1954), is something that passes the comprehensiori 
of all persons who have social reform in mind. Perhaps the 
only explanation that can be offered is that Brahmin socio¬ 
logists are anticipating a loss of face before the Indian intelli* 
gentsia when the tools of sociological research are put to use 
for the unravelling of their social control techniques. Truly 
speaking the defence of Indian culture does not mean the 
propping up of the tottering edifice of Brahmanism. I do not 
wish to see the modem Brahmin sociologist accuse himself 
and his caste and cry out 'peccavi\ But 1 do wish that be 
should be spared the modictirn of honesty of purpose and 
integrity of intellect to collaborate in the general task of the 
study of Hindu social institutions without making any mental 
reservation on grounds of caste or community. But xmfortu- 
nately it is a weakness of the Brahmin mind to trace back 
every motive force of change in Indian society to the fountain 
head of his own self-image and wisdom, it is, therefore, 
characteristic of one eminent sociologist like Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee to jxeture the advent of the neo-Indian in the 
following terms: 

*'Out of the economic and coeial movements wiU emerge a 
new coneepUen of the dignity of man In rani India. But perhaps 
this will wait for $eme kind of religious Idealism or movement 
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UXe that repKsefitcd in th« i>aat by lUmananda, Kabir and Cbai* 
Unya. ZndiaV dtiallatic niataphysics has cooe«ived inanb trials 
and suflarings beinf recipxiMatad In infiniU love and coiopaasion 
by the Divine suffering and 0 / man’s limUatioD being a phase nf 
divine eell'linitatioo. Could not sueb a metaphysics ^ve birth 
to a new conseiousiees of the majesty and dignity of the common 
man and sponsor a new countrywide campaign of social goodwill 
and amelioration bom in the womb of aggressive Hifiduism”. [141] 

T^ege are inspiring words no doul:ri, coming as they do 
from a great Indian Sociologist of International reputation. 
However, there has been such an woeful lack of awareness of 
the social implications of the i^vival of religious movements 
in India that the masses have been caught up and enmeshed 
in their interladns filaments for centuries. And in this res¬ 
pect w« may recall the words of an American thinker Fro> 
feasor John Storck with profit 

"Baligion, however, personsl it may be, has a aeeial responsi* 
bOiCy. It is not sufficient that the reli^oua axperience should issue 
in an Intensely satisfying ecstaey; it must reshape, reform, and 
reorient the life of the experlencar or it la on a par with every 
narrow sensuous titUUtlon end excitement. Religion must be 
judged in tertos of its fruits in an enriched and deepened life. 
TUs is but another way of saying that the criteria of a satisfao* 
tory religious life are to be found in its harmonious correspoo- 
deace to the whole sum of oux ectiviUes”. 

’The test of a religion lies in its relation to what is, as such, 
aon*religiou5, viz., to the best moral, spiritual, esthetic and artel' 
lectual eonsdousness of the age, as maiuiested in conduct, thou^, 
ideals and so forth. ^Vhila these standards may be regarded as 
STtemal to religien. considered sbstnctly, they are not external 
to religious men, since it 1$ In men that Ideals have their loci 
and it is through the actions of man they enter into and reshape 
the world”-* 

Ycg, let us face the facts. The new Indian will not await 
to he allowed bis birth. He is being bom and let us assist him 
in the process Every honest Indian Sociologist has to act as 
his midwife with a keen sense of social responsibility. 

* See John Storck In Man and Civilisation, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York, 192T, p. 44S. 
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CHAPTER VH 


CONCEPTS AND HYPOTHESES 

A SHOitr study in lustorico-&naIyticaI so^ology such as the 
present one 1 have been compelled to use various concepts as 
tools of analysis that are best understood by the profesaonal 
sociologist or research student. To the layman* as well as 
the votaries of other disriplines the study is apt to convey the 
misleading impression that a very large number of technical 
terms have been used a priori and without any Immediate 
relevance to the subject matter of this book. I have ther^ 
fore been asked to attempt a theoreUcal evaluation of this 
monograph myself and also restate the conceptual tools that 
I have used in clearer terms of their relation to Indian con¬ 
ditions. As far as the theoretical evaluation is concerned 
I am anxious not to propound any aggressive theory. How¬ 
ever I would refer the reader to the foreword written by 
Dr, A. R. Desai and pray that he might attempt one on hU 
own, while in regard to the restatement of die various con* 
cepts, 1 have myself been convinced of its usefulness in order 
solely to focuss greater attention of research students on this 
type of sociological studies. The aim is not rimply to graft 
these concepts to the Indian social scene after tearing them 
oS their ordinal content, for that would be a sort of plagi¬ 
arism and hence odious to ray mind, but to reappraise and 
adapt them in terms of their inherent usefulness for a metho¬ 
dology in Indian sociological research. Some of these concepts 
are the following. The original sources are mentioned along¬ 
side each one of them here below: 

Which Brchmiii? 

When we discuss the cultural personality of the Brahmin 
the question arises as to which type of Brahmin we have to 
take into consideration as our subject. Superficially vievrad, 
the temptation is to identify the cultural type with this or 
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that type of Brahmin, Jyer or Iyengar in South India or their 
counterparta in other regions of India. For purposes of this 
study, 1 have in mind the true cultural type of the ritualist 
vedic Brahnun and it is thus that 1 had started with the 
Nambudri Brahmin of Kerala who had in the true Webeiian 
sense exercised charismatic authority. But it is undeniable 
that the term ‘Brahmin' itself is most confusing. My revered 
friend Mr. John Spiers answered the question in his charac* 
teristic way when he wrote to me as follows: — 

“People hardly understand yet the real place of the 
Brahmin in life. It is a psychological and spiritual stage and 
may pass by some other name in the future if we cannot 
get the revaluation of the old name. Menu defined it on an 
Aryan war*fcoting when the invaders were hardpressed to 
establish themselves on the 4 >re>Yedie, proto-Dravidian stock 
of India, lliat was just politics with later disastrous effects. 
The Buddha tried to correct it and failed. Others—even the 
misunderstood Shankara^tried somewhat to modify the 
meaning of the Brahmin. Narayana Guru alone said “Brah¬ 
min and such are not like that’*. When the caste poison is 
removed from the words Brahmin etc. what remains? That 
is the solution really. Anyone who is dedicated to Brahman 
the Absolute must legitimately be a Brahmin”!! Hence the 
science of the Absolute taught by Guru Katarajan and John 
Spiers through the maga2ine 'Values’ is aptly called “Brah- 
mavidya”. For a brilliant exposition of *bi< standpoint see 
‘Values/ Vol. IV, Ho. 3, December 1958 devcpted to the critique 
of caste. 

Personality Of The Brahmin 

My basic delinidon of Brahmanical Hinduism is that it 
is the outcome of the personality consequ^ce of the Brahmin 
in Indian culture. I have been guided in this by the works 
of Clyde Kluckhon who holds that a theory of personality is 
simply a set of presuppositions about human nature which 
does not exclude considerations of the human potentialities. 
If by human nature is meant the specific form and content 
of personality it is as Kluckhon holds a pre>eminently social 
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product and hance sltarable. The impress of the Brahmin’s 
personality on Indian culture has thus no fixed quality or 
AacrosancUty about it It could be made to alter and give 
way to a rational image of a secular Indian. Hence it was 
that I conceived the idea of the Brahmins merging with the 
masses or in other words consciously forsaking their social 
identity as a status group In Indian society. This has taken 
me farther into the question of the relation of the Brahmin and 
the new Indian and the personality integration of the latter. 
This hag again led me to the concepts of the new man in 
soviet psychology wherein it is stated that '‘perrortnlity is 
determined by irJieriWTice, environment, trainingf and self‘ 
training. To my mind this Is an impressive definition capable 
of provoking a policy change in India in the anthropological 
sense and should therefore engage the attention of the Gov> 
eminent particularly in matters of tribal welfare. For the 
key to the understanding of the problem of Indian culture 
is that caste is not immutable and hence it is not necessary 
to advance any Brahmanical cultural goal through institu¬ 
tionalized means in India merely out of a feeling of helpless* 
ness and for want of an alternative. 

The choice of South India as the field of operation for 
social control has been made by me explicitly on the under¬ 
standing that it is in that part of India particularly that we 
see the free play of the Brahmin’s personality. South India 
admittedly offers fascinating possibilities of anthropological 
research. To take but one example, the gez^s and growtii of 
the anti*Brahmln movements such as Dravid Kazhagam and 
Dravid Munnetra Kazhagam require a reappraisal in terms 
of cultural anthropology and social psychology from the angle 
of social controL* And yet there has not been a single at- 

* The anslytis of the noft-BraKiuin's prejudjeo against the Brehmin 
in South India, partteulirly in Tamilnad reveals Intaresting parallels 
with the antl-sametic prejudices in Western Europe and the USA. 
Basing his studies ob this phenomenon in New Yorh, Gardiner Murphy 
draws certain conclusions which cculd be applied to the attitude of 
the non-Brahmin iruddleclaas in Madras towards the Brahmin. The 
similarity, however, is striking. 

(a) ‘'TiM group against which prejudice U directed, in this case 
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tempt made so far in reinteipreting them in these terms 
while there has in.effect been a spate of speeches and articles 
in a political and vaguely cultural vein. 1 was, therefore, 
happy to reed in an article by V. P, Eaman in Quest magazine 
that the genesis of the movement and at any rate unmistak¬ 
ably in its later violent manifestations there is an element 
of serious cultural frustration impUcit in them. Besides he 
underlines that the chauvinist revivalism of mytholopcal 
Hinduism advocated by certain politicians had a direct effect 
oa aggravating this frustration and pave the way for 'direct 
action’ or senseless political aggression. However the analysis 
dries up there. (See ‘Politics in Madras' by V. P. Raman in 
Quest, VoL HI. No. 3 I>ec. ’57-Jan. '58). 

In a true cultural sense the anti-Brahminical movements 
of Soirth India constitute the first serious challenge to the 
Brahminical mode of life. To my xsund the Brahmin cultural 
conqueror in South India never socialized himself adequately 
but instead had sedubualy sought to socialize ^e tribal com¬ 
munities by playing on their mimetic faculty. This meant 
that the non-brahmincal masses had to surrender a good deal 
of what had remained of their conscious modes of religious 
worship and behaviour patterns in order to mechanically 
react to the Brahmanical mode of life. To my mind the 
Brahmin never succeeded in supplying a true spiritual con¬ 
tent to the Brahminism of South India even though he had 
fully succeeded in preparing an organisation as such. TTius 


ihe Jews, are conceivad to be obetaeJes towards the aehievamaiit of 
seals dasired by the individuals. Uemben of the middlaclass who 
have made their way in ecor>omic coTxipetiUon despite great dJSeuIty 
and who think of thamealvaa as having a certain position to defend 
may be hoatUo to miDority groups lower economic groups of ail 
sorts who are rising in the social scale as likely to dispossess them 
£rom a precarious position. 

(b) In the second place there is a strong tandeacy under conditions 
of guilt (and the sense of inferiority sCteodant upon the whole middle- 
class pressure for success, stability, propriety, acceptability) to project 
upon others their own feeling of inadequacy, guilt and hostility, un- 
clcanncas end all that represents the ^ndrome in themselves against 
which they unconsciously scruggle.” 

See ftv the iVlnds of Men p. 2Z7. 
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while the Brahmin succeeded in stylizing the xioo-Brahnuri’s 
ways of life and mode of speech to some extent he could 
not obviously succeed in reintegrating the personality of the 
Iribal communities after its disorganisation through the deli¬ 
berate design of social control. The cultural training that 
he supplied to the non-Brahmin did not have a wide coverage 
or did not at any rate outlast a few centuries. The reader 
will see that I have tried to bring out this aspect of the 
impasse so artifidally created by the Brahmin in my sketch 
of local Hinduism and Regional Hinduism. 1 have alan sepa¬ 
rately underlined the importance of the sanskritisation of 
Dravidian languages that had further tended to dUorganise 
the personality make-up of the non-Brahmin. To my mind 
the havoc created by saiukritisation of South Indian langu¬ 
ages was in the direction of conditioning the personality traits 
of the non-brahmin speaker in the wrong way by enforcing 
on him the wrong set of sterile religious symbols that aroused 
conflicts in emotional reg>onses and seeking a cultural stand¬ 
ardization on orthodox Brahminical lines and above all by 
enforcing a cultural control that progressively deprived him 
of his own pristine cultural identity. It is to be clearly under¬ 
stood for example that by substituting the word *Ravana* for 
and by glorifying ‘Bauono’, Ramaswami Naicker was 
after all only seeking to supply a spurious cultural compen¬ 
sation for his followers who subconsciously smart under de¬ 
privation on many grounds, particularly of the economic 
privileges whose attainment require higher education perse- 
verence and intelligence that the Brahmins usually possessed 
and had deliberately fostered these qualities through their 
esotericism over the long period of their social ascendancy. 
The infuriated Kazhakamite of today thus presents to my 
mind a sad picture of cultural frustratlMi es'en though be does 
not appear to realize this truth himself in any real measure. 
To give a modem parallel, what the Brahmin attempted in 
the South Indian peninsula was something hke the Vhite 
man’s burden’ in the colonies which resulted in the deforma¬ 
tion of souls. The Brahmin had taken the short cut of employ¬ 
ing mimesis mainly for exaggerating the religious impulses 
of the non-Brahroin masses and had not bothered about the 
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development ol the whole personality. Hence on the analogy 
ot what Toynbee says of the tropical African converted into 
the efficient en^e driver in Belgian-congo the non-brahmin 
Indian of South India only succeeded in becoming the ardent 
worshipper in the magnihceot temples oi South India where 
the surplus produce of the country had flowed in for the 
benefit of the Brahmin priests and the chieftains who acted 
as their protectors and hosts, ^is takes us to the theoretical 
formulation of Toynbee directly and his words deserve great 
attention in the South Indian context. 

“The Mdal havoc that is wrou^t oa the one hand by esoteci- 
eism on the part o£ the creative miaorlty and cn the other hand 
by a spiritual defoliation of the souls of the rank and file of 
the UBcreative znase is so manifestly serious that where and when 
it shows itself, there is apt to be a powerful counter movement 
to check it by adjustment or failing that by revolution. And the 
more vigorous vital the growth of a growing clvillnation 
the greater as a rule^ will be its member^s senaitiveness to this 
particular social danger.” * 

Status and Bole 

The bankruptcy of Indian sociolo^cal studies is due to 
the lack of effective use of concepts such as 'status’ and 'role' 
in relation Co the social system. This is not surprising since 
their use or adaptation brings the sociologist himself into 
direct conflict with his own private or public status and role 
activities in society. Sociologists in India have their 'privatiz¬ 
ed perspectives* even in scholarly pursuits which they sub¬ 
ordinate to a caste situation, It is thus that I could not with¬ 
hold my admiratioQ when as a layman I find a certain number 
of them gradually coming forward with a changed outlook 
and attempting a new evaluation free from subjectivity. Both 
these concepts owe their origin to Balph Linton (See The 
Study Of Man, New York, 193S). 

‘'By $taiw Linton meant a position in a social system occupied 
by designated hidividusls; by role the behavioural enaeOng «f 

* See A Study of History, Vol. TV Social Z>nU, pp. 23S-39. These 
words strike me as portentous in the Indian aitiutioQ today. 
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the patterned expectadoiu attributed to that positleo. Status and 
role in these terms are concepte serving to eencect the euHunUy 
defined expectations with the patterned bahavloiir and relaUoc- 
ships which comprise eociai structure," * 

The reader wjU see that I have tried to use both these con* 
cepts in this study as very convenient tools of analysis in 
the manner in which Prof. Merton himself envisages above. 

Spread 

This concept owes its present vogue to Prof. M. N. Srini- 
vas. He has elaborated on its dehnition and variations as 
vertical and horizontal spread in his interesting study 
gion and society anwng (he Coorgs of South Zndtn. O^eford 
l/niveraity Press, London, 1952. I have however reasons to 
believe that Srinivas has actually systematised this concept 
rather than worked it out himself since the notion of the 
cultural spread of Brahminical Hinduism is explicit in the 
writings of many English writers on India particularly on 
subjects of ethnology and caste system. As a tool of analysis 
it strikes me as a brilliant concept capable of being put to 
effective use in dissecting the amoiphotis phenomena of 
Hinduism. It is particularly illuminating when Snnivas goes 
1o the extent of clarifying it further as he has done in his 
private letter to me in the following terms; ''Every region 
of India contains All-India, Peninsular, Regional and local 
elements. The differences are in the proportions of each 
element in the total tdtole and are in the variations between 
caste and caste in the same area. Perhaps as you say, there 
is more local Hinduism in Malabar than in Tamilnad, This 
2 $ a matter to be proved or disproved.” 

SaNakritiaatfon 

The twin concepts of 'Sanskritisation’ and 'Westeroisa* 
tion’ originally given in his study of Coorgs were elaborated 

* See Robert Uerton, Thtfory «itd Social Structure, Rree 

Press, Glencoe, XUinois 19S7. See also 'A note on status’ by Piof. J. 
H. in Pro/esror G^urye Relkiterion Volume, e^ted by K. M. 

K« pa<^i^, Repular Book Depot, Bombay. 1954, pp. 11*20. 
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by Prof, Shnlv&s in his paper included in “Society tn Itidya”, 
Madras 1956, edited by Dr. A. Aiyappan and L. K. Belarat* 
nam. Th^ use of the term has been explicitly defined by him 
in these terms; “The caste system is far from a rUid system 
in which the posihon of each compon^t caste is fixed for all 
time. Movement has always been possible and especially so 
in the middle regions of the hierarchy. A low caste was 
able, in a generation or two to rise to a higher position in the 
hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism and by 
sanskritising its ritual and pantheon. In short, it took over» 
as far as possible, the customs, htes, and belief of the brahmins 
and adoption of the Brabznaoic way of life by a low caste 
seems to be frequent, though theoretically forbidden. This 
process has been called 5ansicneisaticu''. While acknow- 
ledgii^ this definition for the limited purpose I have at the 
same time used it in a purely linguistic sense and have in 
mind the conventional understanding of it as the process in 
which dravidian language have been sanskritised by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words, I would rather qualify this fur¬ 
ther by what I have stated under the head of social control 
through languages with the following additional remarks: 

To my mind the term in the sense used by Prof. Srinlvas 
reinforces the concept of mimesis of Prof. Toynbee who has 
in fact covered it also in bis great work on history. It is the 
mimetic urge of the undeveloped mind that made the Brahmin 
the bean ideal of medieval Indian society. The cultural traits 
of the Brahmin have been greatly copied by various castes 
in South India and the Brahmin conferred status on the hon- 
Brahmln only in proportion as the latter had absorbed his 
own cultural traits and thus won his esteem My own study 
of the Nayars and Nambudiri Brahmins confirms this view. 
The significance of the concept of saTiskrttisation in relation 
to the theory of social control is in a causative sense but it 
is something deeper than mere acculturation. Sanskritisahon 
is no doubt* a dynamic concept* 

* Sioce writing this Dr. SHnivas hss dravrn my attentioo io bis 
detailed note on S’snsicritieaMon and WenemtMtion that appeared in 
the Far fiartem QtMrteriy. USA, Vd, XV No, 4 Avgust 1956, I, how¬ 
ever, feel that there is the necessity to reformulate his cone^ in the 
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Ethnocentrism 

The term ethaocexitrlsm has been used in my study in 
coii]uncti<Mi witb ethnoexpan^umism. To my mind these are 
two fasciatiag concepts indispensable for any theoretical 
study on social control. The foUowing definitions by George 
P. Murdock will be found useful 

‘'Ethnocentrism was first developed as a definite sodo* 
logical concept by W. G. Sumner who defines the term as 
that 'View of things in which ones own group is the centre 
of everything and all others are scaled and rated with refer> 
ence to it'*. fSee FoUetoaya pp. 12'15). Emotionaliy it finds 
expression in a sympathetic awareness and approval of one’s 
own fellows and their ways (the ^nperism of Gumpbwicz, 
the 'tce-feelin^r' of cooley and the Vonaciouenesa of the kmA’ 
of Giddings) and per contra in a feeling of fear, susiucicn and 
contempt towards outsiders and their ways”. 

• ■ • 

‘'Ethnocentrism receives strong support in the marked ten¬ 
dency of people to think in terms of groups rather than as 
individuals. It Is far ea^er to label an individual with a class 
designation, such as Jew, capitalist, or atheist and then to 
pigeonhole him once and for aH than it is to arrive at a 
reasoned estimate of a complex personality, an estimate more¬ 
over which is necessarily tentative and subject to change with 
increasing acquaintance”.* 

Fthnoexponsioniem is a coinage by professor Lapiere of 
Stanford University and is used by him in his work 'A Theory 
of Social Control’, McGraw-Hill Co. New York, 1954. This 
concept by Itself is a substitute for the term "San^riCiaatioR” 
in a causative and cultural sense. As we have seen Latere 
defines ethnoexpansionism as "any idealistically motivated 


Ugbt of further research. My feeling is that the purposive drives of 
social control by Bnhrnisa cannot be tenably covered up and bron^t 
under a tingle cuKept such as *Sanshritlsar(on*. 

* See Encvelopcedia of Social Sciences. Vol. V & VI under Ethne- 
eentiisin. 
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endeavour to cooquer culturally the members of other groups 
and societies*’. The adaptation of the use of the tenn to d^ 
note the Brahmin’s cultural conquest strikes me as particularly 
appropriate, la feet 1 feel that it is a better concept than 
‘'&anskxitisation” as used by Srinivas. Ethnoexpansioniam is 
literally implicit in the very word 'Brahmio'. In that sense 
‘ethnoexpanslonism’ is generated by the Brahmin while “Sans^ 
kritisation” as used by Prof. Srinivas is in a more mimetic 
serise of nen-brahmin castes wanting to imitate Brahmmical 
ways and in that process attain superficial Brahminhood. No 
doubt Srinivas has succeeded in objectifying a subtle cultural 
process through this concept and th\zs succeeded in removing 
the sharp focus from the Brahmin himself. After all, the use 
of the word 'BraAminisetion* in place of aan^kritUatUm would 
not be apt since it is not merely the Brahmin who is the agent 
of sanskrltisatlon but also the non>Brahmins who are broh* 
matuccllv inclined. The example of Nayars of Kerala could 
be cited in this context. 

Primary and Secondary Groups 

This suggestive and brilliant distinction was drawn by 
Charles H. Cooley in his work 'Human nature and tha social 
order*. As Prof. Timasheff N. S. states "Cooley’s analy^ of 
the primary group is a major landmark in the growth of 
soda! science. Primary groups are characterised by intimate 
face to face association, direct cooperation and confiict, a re> 
latively free play of personality and of sentiment. The family, 
play group, end intimate neighbourhood were of greatest 
interest to Cooley but he recognised the ubiquity of pnmary 
(or as it is often put today, infcrrmal) groups in all social 
organiaations. These intimate collectivities are priTnary he 
brought out, because they are the nursery cf human nature, 
providing the individual with his earliest and most complete 
experience of social unity and because this group experience 
gives rise to universally found social ideals such as faith, the 
spirit of service, kindness, obedience to social norms and also 
the ideal of freedom, Only through primary groups can these 
ideals develop, and as they spread through the greater sodety 
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they become the marks of progress and democracy/’* 

I was particularly drawn towards this typology of sodal 
groups as 1 felt that it could he made to embrace caste groups 
in India as well. The primary sUge is mostly in the village 
or small town while the secondary stage o£ group life is in 
the urban milieu. Again the primary group life can be charao 
ferised as the intimate life as followed by the caste within its 
own group* wherever it be, and the secondary group can 
be equally characterised as the out group within whose matrix 
the primary group life has to find a ni^e. I have observed 
this particularly among Brahmins in small towns and also 
in larger cities such as Madras in. particular localities for 
example Mylapore or Mamhalam. In general terms ethno> 
centric is the special feature of caste^group in the primary 
group stage whereas it continues to be associated with in* 
tense ethnoexpanslonism in the secondary group stage. For 
any study of the Brahnain’s personality one has necessarily 
to use these two concepts with their suggestive distinction 
possible in the context of Indian social system. 

Chmeinschaft and C^sselsckaft 

These represent the basic concepts introduced in early 
analytical sociology by Ferdinand Toennies (1355*2936) the 
German sociologist. "A sodal group may be willed into being 
because sympathy among the members makes them feel that 
thi< relationship is a value in itself. On the other hand* a 
sodal group may arise as an instrument to attain some definite 
end. The first type of group, the expression of essential will 
Toennies called Gemeinschaft, the arbitrary willed group 
Geeaelschaft". The dichotomy is most obvious under Indian 
conditions. Caste rlpdity is essentially a feature of the 
Cemeinschaft or familism of village society in India. The 
Gesselschaft represent the urbanised townships and dties in 
India where caste distinction obviously loose their rigidity. 
The lack of adjustment that various castes have made between 

* See gorioloricoi ‘T}t4ory, lu Naiw and G^tath* Double day and 
Company INC., New York. 2955. pp- U4-145 
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th« two have giver) rise to the phenomena of caAte coxtAicts 
is India in countless sunifestations. Here again the concepts 
have to be necessarily overlapping in their mearung and 
coverage, for example, ethnocentrism that was found typical 
cf primary groups is also true of the Gemelnschaft type of 
society in India. And similarly in regard to ethno-expan> 
sionism of secondary group and gesselschaft type of society. 
It was perhaps this circumstance that led to the general a^ 
sumption that caste was likely to loose its strength according 
as Indian rural socie^ progressively evolved and emerged 
as urban society through rapid industrialisation. It is need¬ 
less to state here that this hope has been dashed to pieces 
everywhere in India on the basis of the findings of factual 
surveys so that one has to look deeper and seek the causes 
in the personality make-up of the caste-member and quite 
apart from its superficial cooditiooing in primary or secondary 
groups. It IS perhaps more true to say that for a conscious 
Q99t^77^ernber it now makes little difference whether he is in 
a village or city aa his personality factors have been con¬ 
ditioned in a dlAerent way than was usually supposed so far. 
This is the reason why there is consistence in bis social action. 
Hence 1 have myself sought to link up the social-control factor 
as a dimension in the Brahmin's personality and attempted 
a sketch of its progress in Indian culture within the frame 
of reference supplied by Professor Srinivas's four fold divi^on 
cf Hinduism. But my concern with types of Gemelnschaft 
and Gesselschaft is in their implicit conception of will in 
organisation. It was thift that led me to draw the conclusion 
that Brahminical social control was based on conscious moti¬ 
vation and not based solely on situational factors. 

Poutmimtion of the CHarienm Through Bureaucracy 

Throughout my study I have assumed on the ba^s of Max 
Weberis teachings that Charisma is e Q^pical phenomenon of 
the Brahmin’s ascendancy in India. In its pure form the 
oharisroatic authority of the Brahmin has been religious but 
with the ^ving up of the profession of priesthood and the 
necessities imposed by their multiplication in numbers parti- 
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cularly in regions where they were immigrant inbreeding 
groups, the Brahmins had to take up liberal professions chiefly 
adminUtration and civil services. It is thus that I have 
gled out the South Indian Brahmins for my study particu¬ 
larly in relation, to their ascendancy in the bureaucratic 
machinery of India today. To my mind this phenomenon is 
most obvious to the research student (it is manifest in black 
and white to any one who peruses the All India Civil list) 
for the reason that the time-gap in the transformation of a 
religious charismatic authority into that of a routinized pat¬ 
tern has been shorter in the case of the Brahmins of the South 
than their counterparts in the North. 1 also believe that it is 
due to the additional circumstance that is undeniable of the 
fewness in numbers of the original immigrants so that they 
bad necessarily to wait until their numbers had multiplied 
sufficiently in order to command respect and also in order to 
make themselves felt in urban life. It Is thus that the South 
Indlaa Brahmin began riding the crest of a wave of success 
since independence when his charismatic authority came to 
be recognised concretely in Northern India and therefore 
paved the way for its routinisation through bureaucracy at 
the centre even as it kept its pace of rapid growth in pro¬ 
vincial Governments as well as in the princely States in South 
India. Alongside these trends was the strengthening of the 
anti-Brahmin movements in the South that led to insecurity 
in services so that the opportunity presented itself for a 
drong noch Nord and the capturing of lucrative posts in 
bureaucracy at the centre. But the difference in outlook and 
attitude between the Northern and Southern cultural types 
of Brahmin even though tiiey were undoubtedly of one and 
the same original stock, lies in the time-lag that separated 
the South Indlaa type from his confrere in the North in 
routinlzing his charisma. However, there is no real diHerence 
{^^vveen the two such since what was the inherited 
charisma before transmitted by ritual means from one bearer 
to another has under modern conditions become "an obje’^tive, 
transferable entity'* through the induction of co-castemen in 
bureaucracy and other walks of life through a process of sheer 
rcutiniratioo. 
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The words writUn by Max Weber regardiog tbe charis¬ 
matic character of the caste system in India assume prophetic 
quality today. He wrote ‘'in its pure form charismatic autho- / 
jity has a character specifically foreign to every day routine 
structures. The social relationships directly involved are per¬ 
sonal, based on the validity and practice of charismatic per- 
yinfti qualities. If this is not to remain a purely transitory 
phenomenon but to on the character of a permanent 
relationship forming a stable community of disciples or a hand 
of followers or a party organisation or any sort of political or 
hierocratic organization it is necessary for the character of 
the charismatic authority to become radically changed. . . . 
Hence the routinization of the charisma also takes the form 
of the appropriation of powers of control and of economic 
advantages by the followers or disciples, of regulation of the 
recruitment of these groups. This process of traditionalization 
or of legalization according to whether rational legislation is 
involved or not may take any one of a niunber of typical 
fonns. . . . One 0 / the decisive motives wnderlying oU coses 
of routinization of charisma- is naturally the striving for secu¬ 
rity. This means that the legitimization on the one hand of 
positions of authority and so^oZ prestige and on the other 
hand, of the scoTtomic advantages enjoyed by the followers 
and sympathizers of the leader”. 

1 think this is best studied in India in relation to the 
charismahc authority of Gurus and Swamis of Huts and 
Ashrams. There is ample evidence to prove the assumptions 
of Max Weher, "Another important motive, however, Hes in 
the objective necessity of adaptation of the patterns of order 
and of the organisation of the administrative staff to the 
normal every day needs and conditions of carrying on the 
administration.”* 


Typology of Adaptation by the Brohmtn in Bureaucracy 

The process of routinization ^ves rise to certain psycho¬ 
logical attitudes that vary with the situations. 1 have already 


* See Max Weber The theory of Social and Beonomic Oryonlu- 
tfnn: pp. 373-374. Quoted by Robert Merton in Reader in Bureaucracy. 
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my views on in the relevant chapter as a foot' 
note baaed on the analogy of the findings of Prof, Robert 
Merton. Merton's analysis is invariably brilliant and it does 
not take an effort to understand his crystal dear language and 
analysis. However, beyond their derivative value for the 
purpose of analysis in the Indian context, Merton’s paradigms 
have no bearing on Indian conditions, properly so called. For 
the bureaucratic set-up in India b so much imlike its counter¬ 
parts in other coimtries in the sense that it reflects the ethoo- 
lo^cal heterogeneity not only in the physical sense but also 
in the psychological attributes and cultural bearing. 1 have 
bad occasion to underline the exbtence of parallels in 
bureaucracy to the caste-gradationa and the unconscious 
emphasb placed on every official measure by considera* 
tions underlying the social systems of India. The routiniza- 
tion of charismatic authority that has taken place in Indja in 
bureaucracy mostly under alien rulers has been of a res¬ 
trained type for the obvious reason that a formal organiza¬ 
tion which was at once the heart and centre of a foreign 
domination could not be subverted for ethnoexpansionism of 
the caste^variety with facility. That this was rendered pos¬ 
sible only after the attainment of independence b all too 
obvious for restatement here. Hence, the real typology of 
adaptation and process of ascendancy is best studied during 
the period after indepeDdence, And for this purpose I have 
drawn up a series of hypothetical behaviour patterns of 
SJnall-caste groups In bureaucracy that may serve the purpose 
of the research student 1 assume that conditions are stable 
with the prevalence in the formal organisation of established 
rules, codes of conduct^ and stable mutual expectations. The 
most important thing to note in this context is that the per* 
sittiality factors underlying the technique of social control get 
submerged in the tactical operahons of the small-group/caste 
so that under normal conditions in bureaucracy the extension 
of social control will only give the appearance of the adjust¬ 
ment of relations by the small-group/easte with all other 
groups in a selected milieu. This is the rituatlon In which 
subtle methods operate, where guile comes into full play and 
the ascendancy is assured to the small-caste-group 


11 
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throu^ their sheer superiority in these attributes and also 
due to their consummate foreknowledge and capacity to cal¬ 
culate the behaviour of other caste^groups including its official 
and oon-official leaders. It is nothing short of artistry, a sort 
of intellectual jugglery that is manifested in the process, nay 
verily the qualities of supermen! 

Adpistment bv the small coste-proup of its relations iirith 
other caste-commwiity groups in hureau/tracy 

1) Opportunities for advancement in the bureaucracy 
being theoretically equal the small social group will 
establish the best relations with members of that 
caste^onununity that it considers as being capable 
of challenging its members in ability, education or 
social importance/ascendancy. 

2) Among mulU<aste/community elements is bureau¬ 
cracy within a limited field of operaUon the small 
group will operate in such a way as to outdistance 
its immediate nvals through alliances with diverse 
groups provided the group is not socially or politi¬ 
cally important. Alternately the small social group 
will act only according to situational pressures or 
advantages until its own caste or community becomes 
most prominent in society as well as in bureaucracy. 

3) When the small group/caste members become domi¬ 
nant in a Ministry/Department/Office they will seek 
to insulate their role activities in various ways vis- 
a-vis other Ministries/Pepartments/Ofiices. 

4) One of the main methods used for the insulation of 
role—activities is through its transference 1o one or 
more clever member of another friendly group/cMte. 
Powers of recruitment, transfers, financial responsi¬ 
bility for ventures in which the small-group/caste 
members benefit are likely to he transferred to one 
or two members of the friendly group/caste who 
would be amenable to play the role of a 'stooge* to 
the dominant small-group/caste. It will be the 
function of these 'stooges’ to pull the chestnut out 
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of the fire for the smell social group/caste. 

5) For faithful services rendered the small group will 
reward the officer with positions of power and 
prestige arid will normally admit him to the oon> 
fidence of the group’s acUvities particuiarly those 
which the small group wants to pass off as of natioiial 
interest. He will not however be trusted with the 
groupVcaste’s permanent plans of action. 

6) If the trusted members of the friendly group/caste 
err on the side of favouring members of their own 
group/caste out of proportion to the normal expec¬ 
tations of the small-group/caste and its connivaDce> 
the members of the friendly group are apt to forfeit 
their whole or part of the privileges and the trust 
conferred by the small-group/easte. The transfer- 
ance of the trust to another group is likely to take 
place or in its absence the group itself will take over 
the funcdcns. 

7) The survival of the diverse groups/castes in a milieu 
dominated by the small groups/castes in a permanent 
fashion and with popular sanction is dependent on 
their aping the members of the small-group/caste In 
language and life-style on grounds of culture. 

$) When members of the friendly group/caste shine by 
contrast (in their work/performance of official duties) 
with the members of the dominant small group/caste, 
the latter will seek to bring in members of groups/ 
castes opposed to the friendly group/caste and if 
possible belonging to ,a different reli^on altogether. 

9) This triangular situation is generally construed 
in favour of the members of the dominant small 
group/caste and advertised, as the rationale for the 
groxrp’s/caste*s dominance in situations where vital 
interesta of larger group/community are at stake. 
In such cases the small-group will arrogate to itself 
the role of the champions of general welfare/culture/ 
interests. 

10) The admission of members of other religions/sects 
(Christianity, Islam) will be made out as the example* 
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o£ the small'groupVcaste’s liberal and secular out- 
look. 

12) If a situation does arise to compel the small-group 
to admit larger numbers of elements unsympathetic 
to or unappreciative of their cultural pretensions 
(e.g. Scheduled castes/trlbes converted to Buddhism) 
the members of the small group are apt to react vio¬ 
lently and seek to oppose their entry through official 
channeb even at the rbk of inviting general criticism. 

12) In such an event the small group is apt to make frantic 
efforts to strengthen its position through a series of 
measures e.g. (1) by concluding hasty alliances with 
other groups/cestes by . offering greater privileges/ofH 
portunities (2) by seeking to increase the strength of 
its own members throu^ relaxations in recruitment 
and open practice of nepotism and through the larger 
recruitment of women of its own group/caste. 

23) The grnall caste>group is Invariably discriminating in 
its choice of the positions of authority. It at 
power and captures power in the official set-up 
through control of administration, accounts, audit, 
recruitment etc. This is true of their ethnoexpan^ 
sionism in both small official bodies as well as larger 
ones. 

24) The small-oaste group will not only take advantage 
of the direct benefits of official authonty but will also 
seek to confer on its members situational advantages 
derived from circumstances tangential to their posi* 
tioQ of authority or the unanticipated consequences 
of their authority. (This probably explains ffie use 
of phrases such as “wait for your turn” “you are not 
perhaps destined to get it” “That is perhaps your 
karma” etc. addressed to the members of rival groups. 
This is tantamount on the personal plane to saying 
*Xet me help myself out of turn first while you 
should take your turn later”. An andllaty consider 
ration is the presence in each Government office of 
an astrologer—amateur or even seasoned—who per¬ 
forms a distinct unofficial role of prognostication and 
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keeps the spirits high. This requires further study.) 

15) The combined activity of small groups/castes in a 
coTiceited fashion creates as acute anomic strain in 
bureaucracy. A sense of futility is likely to spread 
among Govt, servants who in the large majority are 
psychologically incapable of analysing their plight 
in such a atuation. 

16) The amall-caste group will then seek to aggravate 
the sense of helplessness by resorting to a series of 
methods e.g. (a) vaunting its own contributioxi to 
general welfare (b) lionizing the virtues of a leader 
(c) by harping on destiny and ‘ftismet', (d) by ex¬ 
tending its own sphere of authority and encroaching 
on fresh pastures (e) by creating rules for their own 
convenience and aggrandizement They aim to com¬ 
plete the demoralisation further and pave the way 
for their rapid vertical mobility. 

17) The extension of the sphere of authority will in¬ 
evitably take the small-caste groups to seek props 
from political parties and the parliament obviously 
as a safeguard to its own position. 

18) The extension of inHuence will take place through 
the cornering of key posts not only in administration 
and mftgy communication media but al»o in commer- 
dal lums and private m5titution& The tentacles of 
expansion will interlock one another in a deadly 
embrace so that society at large could be smothered 
without so much as allowing it to utter a mufRed cry 
of anguish. 

19) To the critical world opinion the ascendent small- 
group/caste will varnish the bureaucracy as an 
ethocraey and speak in the tones of flamboyant self- 
righteousness and its central role in Indian culture. 

20) Where the utterances/publications are palpably men¬ 
dacious it will hire the persons to advertise them on 
their behalf. In the long run this is bound to reBect 
itself in both the domestic as well as ^e foreign 
policy. 

These are a few of the hypothetical behaviour patterns 
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of the «m&U group/oaste that offer scope for further research. 
Each set offered above has its own variations according to 
the situations and its ‘'structural variaUUty”. these are not 
confined to any particular level in orgamaation or limited to 
any one particular caste such as the Brahmins. The essential 
thing to note is that the personality of the bureaucratic vir¬ 
tuoso as well as that of the roembers of hli group/caste be¬ 
comes very much the base of an intimate involvement be¬ 
tween himself/itaelf and social structure. The central theme 
of this monograph deals with the mediation of the Brahmin’s 
personality in the institutionalized social relationships of the 
complex network of Indian society. I have contended that 
the integrated totality of Indian social life, particularly the 
Hindu social system, is in a large measure due to the efforts 
of the Brahmin based on his conscious motivation. In other 
words, this is an attempt to understand Indian social pheno¬ 
mena not only in terms of the Brahmin’s individual or group- 
t>ersonality but as the main motive-force for social action. 
Max Weber followed by Talcott parsons have Uu^t that "a 
system of social action is only possible the indioxAual 

actors nre consciously 'oriented’ towards one anotkir. These 
orieTttations tend to assume consistent patterns and the re¬ 
sulting 'complementarity of expectations’ is that holds the 
social structure together". This is particularly seen in the 
caste-groupings within bureaucracy. With the advent in 
power of every official head of ofBce/Departznent/Mmistry 
belonging to one caste there is created an expectation system 
in the minds cf his co-castemen. It is a fantastic phenomenon 
that has put the brakes on Indian societal evolution. The 
bane of casteism in India is to be traced to this root-caiise of 
the malaise that pervert the value-systems and norms. This 
is what happened in Tamilnad when the caste categories were 
iotroduced by the Brahmins in a region that had known only 
classes under bread geographical divisions. 

The process of social stratifKaUon that took place in 
South India however requires a far deeper analysis than what 
is possible by putting the blame on the social control dimen¬ 
sion of the Brahmin’s personality; social control theory is at 
best only a good analytical tool for the purpose. The use of 
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a diflerent approach may require a different frame of refe¬ 
rence altogether. Ib is not my intention to go into these in 
greater detail It may well form the subject of another study. 
But as the roader would have seen I subscribe to the aposto¬ 
lic motivation of the Brahmin in society. Prof. Sprott has 
clearly stated this problem of reconciling this with the other 
leaser motives of social control in the following manner: 


difficulty in formulating any theory which attempts to 
cope with social confrol as a totality of values, spontaneously 
generated and everchanging Ues in the fact that one can hardly 
help implying some mystical i^rge whi^ keeps a society together 
and causes its patterned changes. There are soeioleglsts—Dur- 
kheizn is on^-who do not shrink from such a hypothesis. The 
solution of the problem may come from an iatansive study of 
face-to-face groups by social paychologistL It may be that when 
a group Is formed for some co-operative activity carried on by 
individuals each of whom has the same end in view, may generate 
habita and dlapoaitions the study of which will throw a hght 
on generating of social values and ideals. Until this is done, 
however, we must at all costs avoid the notion of what are 
'social controls’ operate against the nature of pemons who are 
submitted to them and if this means taUdog as thou^ a society 
had a unifying force which springs from the social side of man’s 
nature, then that is better than ignoring co-operation and creative¬ 
ness in social relations.” * 

This is perhaps the greatest limitation of my present mono¬ 
graph. It is perhaps thus that one becomes ambivalent in 
one’s attitude towards the Brahmanical influence on Indian 
social system. Through their beneficent social control the 
Brahmins supplied a unifying force to Hindu Society for seve¬ 
ral long centuries of Indian history. They have undoubtedly 
been a creative minority for a very long period. In the study 
of local Hinduism it was shown that they have been un¬ 
doubtedly crea^ve. And yet for long periods they remained 
quiescent doing nothing fay way intellectual effort. Marxists 
and materialists may differ and put forward other arguments. 
The question, as framed by Prof. Sprott has been “Do ideals 
and rational reflections ever really determine our social action 


* See Sociology by W. H. Sprott, Hutchioeon's Univarai^ liimy. 
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£knd policies' or are these merely epipheaomenal formulations 
which spring entirely from the internal of material in¬ 
terests having no causal efficacy, whatever?" It is found that 
an increasing number of writers in India itself are swin^ng 
towards th>g line. In this respect I have found the Introduce 
Uon to the Study of Indian History, (Popular Book Depot, 
1957) by Dr. D. D. Kosambi as particularly stimulating. 

To my mind, the materialistic interpretation of social 
control is more significant for, the Brahmins as sheer human 
beings could not have been merely guided by apostolic moti¬ 
vation alone. Perhaps the Brahmin is more materialistically- 
minded today than even before. As Prof, Sprott aptly puts 
it ‘‘Ostensibly we do not act as though in the service of 
certain ideals though in the choice of the ideals we are doubt¬ 
less more influenced by our material Interests than we should 
be prepard to admit. The onus of proof that the conscious 
pursuit of values plays on independent part in determining 
sodal action rests with those who deny causal efficacy to 
mental action, not with those who assert iti’. (See Socio¬ 
logy p. 13^139). Curiously enough my study leads me to 
think that even the most materialistically-minded group of 
Brahmins are not without their apostcUc motivation to ad¬ 
vance certain ideals. One could easily recall many a promi¬ 
nent Brahmin in society to mind who publicly betray this 
ambivalence and in fact plead for it. Is this double standards 
an ethical dualism or an inherent mental difficulty reflected 
in social action? We are yet to know the answer. 

Functional Analysis 

In conclusion, I would like merely to touch upon tiie 
possible relation between functional theory this moncn 
graph by merely isolating some of the material and fitting it 
into the conceptual requirements of this approacL The 
charisma of the Vedic Brahmin undoubtedly fulfilled a 
function as we have seen. But its routioized version has 
already be c o me dysfunctional. And yet it is not wholly so in 
the field of social action In a number of matters. The Brah¬ 
min continues to supply substance to many institutionalized 
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Hinduism the manifold roles of the Brahmin were a func¬ 
tional requisite. However in terms of a higher societal evolu¬ 
tion such as towards the secular state his roles in their total 
essence is highly dysfunctional. Thus in limited fields the 
Brahmin’s role may be functional while in larger fields it may 
prove dysfunctional and vice versa. Such formulations, how¬ 
ever, strike me as particularly vague even for purposes of 
establishing the Brahmin’s social identity for the reason that 
there is a deep fallacy implicit in them. This is that much 
of the cultural phenomena that we attribute to the Brahmin 
could also be interpreted as the unintended consequences of 
the Brahmin’s action without any specific time sequence in 
regard to any matter. We may prove this in regard to caste 
system, relipous rituals, sanskiitisaticn of languages and even 
of modem instances taken from social or political hfe and 
specially in matters of the evolution of values and nonns that 
are regarded today as Brahmanical and ipso facto ftinduistic. 
A detailed formulation of this approach with its variations of 
latent and manifest functions should await a later date. 1 
have also not purposely touched on any aspect of the impact 
of Muslim invasions in India as well as that of Muslim cul¬ 
ture; but feel that this shotdd supply the material for a 
functional analysis of the historical roles of the Brahmin in 
Indian society. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF HINDU SOCIAL ACTION 

Fbou 'IDE analytical standpoint the attempts made in the 
preceding pages have been to draw the attention of the reader 
to the extent to which the personality of the Brahmin is 
intimstely involved in the social structure of modem India. 
1 have made an effort to abstract out of the Brdfiminica! 

cultural eyatem the personality system of the Brahmin. It 

was thus that 1 had drawn the conclusion that the Hindu 
soctoi system is dominated by the motivational orientation 
of the principal actor in it vi 2 L the Brahmins. The reader 
woiiid easily recognise that he is in a held of study popu¬ 
larised by ^e teachings of Prof. Talcott Parsons of Harvard 
Uoiversity. The advantage in applying the method of ap¬ 
proach enxinciated by Parsons in the Indian situation is that 
we have a living cultural system in the form of Hindu society 
which offers scope for testing the three types of motivatioTUil 
orientation of the Brahmin. Those are **(1) cCffititive corre^ 
ponding to that \riiich the actor (Brahmin) perceives in a 
situation in relation to his system of need-dispositions (at¬ 
titudes?) (2) cathective Involving a process through which 
an actor (Brahmin) invests an object with affective and 
emotional signidcance; (3) evoltmtive, by means of which 
an actor (Brahmin) allocates his energy to various interests 
among which he must choose."* To my mind the Hindu 
social system today comprises of three major classes of cul¬ 
ture patterns based on rhie motivational orientatiOTi, These 
are "(1) systems of ideas or beliefs, characterised by the pri¬ 
macy of cognitive interests; (2) systems of expressive symbols 
such as arf-forms characterised by the primacy of oathective 
interests (attachment or rejection of objects); and systems of 
value orientations or “integrative patterns". The basic dif¬ 
ference between the analytical approach of Talcott Parsons and 


* See SedoleyiesI Theory, Nicholas. S. TimashdT, New York 1955. 
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the present writer is that while Parsons is ‘concerned pri* 
marlly with the cultural S3'stems in so iar as they affect social 
syytema and personality"* I am more concerned with the per¬ 
sonality of the actor (Brahmin) to the extent that it affects 
Indian social systero. It is essential to clarify the base of this 
distinction pazticulariy in a theoretical note such as the pre¬ 
sent one. 

From the personality angle and hence that of motivational 
and value orientation as outlined above it is important to see 
as to how far our analysis of Hindu social system within the 
framework of the fourfold divisions of Hinduism offered hy 
M. N. Srinivas has comprehended them. In this respect my 
emphasis on the cultural personality of the South Indian 
Brahmin is purporive in the sense that the cultural system of 
South Indian society particularly shows in clear relief the 
motivational orientation in the social action of the Brahmin. 
I shall explain this viewpoint furtiier. The inunlgrant Nam- 
budri saw in the social rituations of ancient Malabar a field 
for aocial action reflecting his true cultural personality. I 
have at length outlined this in the chapter on local Hinduism 
in Kerala. The permeaticn of a generalised form of Brahtoi- 
nical attitudes in the Kerala society in a cultural sense (oot 
political sense In the context of the prevalence of communisro 
and the existence in power of a Communist Government there 
until recently) is the result of the prodigious energies spent by 
the Nambudirl Brahmin in social action. Similarly this is true 
of the role activities of the Andanar and Parpor Brahmin In 
Tamilnad to the extent that the region embodied the elemenis 
of local Hinduism. In this sense TaiAettu system and die 
sambhcndhom unions with Nayax women must be inter¬ 
preted as the outcome of the cognitive motivation of the Nam- 
budri to establish his status situation in ancient Kerala while 
the Sanskritisation of the Malayalam language, the encourage¬ 
ment ^ven to folk dances and festivals with the sanskritic 
and ritualistic bias could be taken as the cothecnte aspect of 
motivation involving attachment to certain aspects of the 
Dravidiau culture and rejection of certain other aspects as a 
* See TaJcdtt ParscHU on The prcepects ef Sociological theory In 
Beaaya’ in footologiool Revised. ISSi. p. 359. 
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matter of convenience and yet rigorously to satisfy the need- 
dispositions of the Namhudri Brahmin himself. Ihe et>ciua> 
ttve a^ct of motivation also could be discerned strictly in 
terms of the preference shown by tbe Brahmin for the feudal 
society not only in Kerala but also in other parts of India 
so that he could create the base for a leisure class and allow 
Ills own perscnahty the primacy in social action. 

In a purely cultural sense just as local Hinduism came 
to be enveloped by the elements of Regional, peninsular and 
AU-lndia ^nduism in a process of cultural expansion, there 
has also been in effect a progresave esqpansion in the per¬ 
sonality of the Brahmin. It is in this sense that 1 have found 
it necessary to fall back upon the teachings of Max Weber 
and link up the pristine charismatic authority of tbe Brahmin 
with its routinised modem version in bureaucracy. Of this 
I have spoken enough in my note clarifying the various 
concepts that I have used as tools of analysis in moncK 
graph. My present effort has been to probe deeper into the 
social behaviour of the Brahnuns through a micro-analysis of 
my own conception within a formal organisation and above all 
to chalk out the structure of Brahnunical social action. My 
chief concern here is again the personality of the Brahmin, 
particularly with its dimension of social control that I have 
attributed to him as a cultural conqueror of South India. In 
a broad sense the social action of the cultural conqueror ie 
principally governed by this dimension, which was not fore¬ 
seen by Talcott Parsons but bas been rightly characterised as 
the "apostolic motivation” by Prof. Lapiere of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. the cultural system that resulted from this opera¬ 
tion of apostolic "motivation** is different from its counter¬ 
part that might get organised by the triple motivational orien¬ 
tations anticipated by Talcot Parsons. In essence this Is the 
difference between Indian and Western society on the meta¬ 
physical plane not to speak of the distinctions that are all too 
apparent in the general cultural patterns, "the lopicoZ consis¬ 
tency of beUef systems, the stylietic ha.rmtfn.y of art-forms or 
the Tutioncd compatibthty of a body of moral ruleri’- It is thus 
not merely a problem of cultural anthropology but the vital 
question to be answered by social psychology. Hence the 
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analysis of Parsons in spite of its incompleteness in the moti* 
vetional'Oneatations, has the distinct quality of focussing the 
enormous importance of psychology as the handmaid to the 
study of Indian sociology in both the structural and functional 
(in the Parsonian version of functional analysis) sense. 

The object of my present enquiry is limited to the finding 
cut the reasons for the impasse facing Indian sodety with 
deep anomic strains even though the cultural conqueror vis. 
the Brahmin is still in the arena and is in a jubilant and 
self-congratulatory mood. It is not enough if we merely con* 
elude on external evidence that the Brahmin’s social role is 
over and that for sometime now his role—activities and social 
action have been dysfunctional. From the personality angle, 
there has been something more than a breakdown or dis¬ 
integration and if this is admitted it should be more intensely 
sought for not merely in the urban milieu but in the face to 
face groups or primary groups. In this sense there are two 
possibilities, one is to study tiie social behaviour of the 
Brahmin a the small groups in tirban society itself and the 
other is to subject him to critical observation while be is in 
action in a formal group such as is feasible within bureau¬ 
cracy. In the present study 1 have attempted only the latter 
based on the participant’Observer method as suggested by 
Harold Laswell. 1 have already observed earlier that 
so far as the Brahmin was concerned the outer so¬ 
ciety had crumbled or was last crumbling in the form in 
which he had essayed to build it idealistically and that he 
was DO longer the principal actor. He has to face a plurality 
of actors now and Indian society in the micro-social sense 
is'besf “described as a plurality of individuals who ate moti¬ 
vated by a tendency to optimum gratification and whose 
relation to this situation is defined in terms of varying system 
o£ culturally structured and shared patterns.” He can no 
longer spend his energies in the direction of seeking his own 
gratiiication. Hence my conclusion that he should socialise 
himself forthwith and merge with the masses. For an indi¬ 
vidual Brahmin as well as bis culturally patterned group or 
his caste this is not easy for his/theirs is a full-grown per¬ 
sonality with almost an “architectural integration”. By add- 
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uig 'apostolic motivation' aa a dimension in his personality 
we have complicated the prohlem further. The solution has 
thus to he found not only on the individual plane hut in a 
cultural and anthropological plane since we have to tackle 
the problem of making him give up his habit strata con* 
ditioned by these factors.* 

To my mind the prime requisite for changing the per¬ 
sonality of the Brahmin as a process of comiter*contrcl to 
his own technique of social control lies in the direction of 
altering the basis cf his educational opportunities and equaliz¬ 
ing it in terms of other members of society. I am relying on 
this hypothesis on the basis of my study of the Brahmin’s 
personality by vanous levels. As Clyde Kluckhon says “if 
we study a personality by levels we see how characteristic 

* The ‘apostolic znoUvataon* of the Indian Brahmin comes tinder 
the category oi wbat Pitrixn Sorokin of Harwd ggll« the *'?uper- 
empirical'' or '‘tronecendenlal lottl*. Tlmashefi admirably sums up his 
viesva as follows; ''Althot^t he strongly stresses tha influences of the 
sodo-euJtural enviroomeot in shaping personality. Sorokin, Uhe most so¬ 
ciologists today avoids a cue sided ’sociologistic’ inte^etahon of human 
behaviour. Ho sees the individual aad personality on the one hand 
and and culture on tha oAer, as interdependent and mteractiag 

alernents cf a totality. Nor does be a one to oca eorrespondeaea 

between culture and personality. But Sorokin empbatises the ‘pfurolts- 
be' nature of the personality stnicQire, viewing the pluralleing ‘selves' 
in the individtial es a pluralism of groups and the multiple ‘sodal ego* 
of the Individual as a consequence of his various group membership. 
In his earlier ‘^ootel mohiUfg' as well as his more recect works, Sorokla 
also brings out interconnections between soclo-cultural pattenas and 
changes and personalia disorgaakation. Similarly he holds that each 
of tha broad socio-cultural pattem^tha sensate, ideational and ideal- 
istio^-produces characteristic personality types. While Sorokin uses 
the expression "empirlcat soul” (which Identifies with ‘self or ego’) 
he wisely points out that analysis of the supereznpirical or transcen¬ 
dental soul that lies outside the sociological discussion; its analysis 
belongs to religion and metaphysics'*. 

See ^Sorioloptool Theory, p, 236. 

For Sorokin’s own interpretation of personality development 
through Yoga see his ar^cle on 'Yoga end Han's transfiguration' In 
Bhavan’t /oumcl, Bombay, Vol. V, No. 7, No. 2, 1958. Also see Prof. 
Sorokin's recent work The Reconstnietfon of Rttmanity, Indian edition, 
1S5S. 
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responses of one degree of complexity supercede or disguise 
any direct manifestalion of reacUons that are typical at a 
different degree of complexity. The same personality res¬ 
ponds to different situaUons with differences which are some¬ 
times dramatic”.* For anyone used to the ‘raw human nature 
of the South Indian Brahmin it is plain to understand that 
the social control element dominates his personality and to 
this end he has been educating himself and his chUdren in 
fevensh haste. There is a great deal of error in judgment 
betrayed by the Brahmin parents and henoe coined by the 
non-brahminical groups as well, in the sense that thepCT- 
sonality is aOlowed to be conditioned in the wrong way in the 
early stages of life- For successive, generations this has gone 
on taking place in South India with the result that there has 
been waves of intrinsically clever people who used society 
for their selfish ends.* But the unmistakable root-cause for 
this ‘deviant behaviour* of the Brahmin U in his coving his 
family as the consdous *‘transmisdon belt for diffusion ol 
cultural standards*’. This situabon arises in ffie circum¬ 
stances of the frustraUcms of a batch of intelligent pe^le m 
their attempts at social ascendancy through costly English 
education. The situation is best studied in the social situalicm 
of 'Tamilnad today. In terms of the deviant behaviour it is 
relevant to quote Robert Merton on the subject U com¬ 
pensatory projection of parental ambition on to childM is 
widespread, then it is predsely those parents least able to 
ptovide free access to opportunity for their children-^e 
'failwc' and ‘frustrates^ who exert great pressure upon tow 
children for high achievement. And this syndrome of lofty 
asDirations and limited realistic opportunities, as we have sm, 
. is precisely toe pattern which invites deviant behaviour. This 

• See Mirror of Man. George Harrap and Co. p «1 

• -The parallel mistake eommilted by toe Policy maker in regard 

tc cultural matters is best stated as follows:- 

“A eommon culture eaimot be created by merely desmng it It 

restetpw ecocoraic f<n»dAttons. 

ol b.tw«n the rtutdards Kid 

Harold D^Uswell and Abraham Kaplan In Power and Society, 
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cle&rly points to the need ior investigation focussed upon 
occupational goal—fonaation in the several social strata.” * 
Indeed, can anyone deny that what ia needed ui^ently in India 
is an investigation on occupational goal*formaUon based on 
educational opportunities. Is it any longer difficult to under- 
stand why so many persons from Madras sit for the lA.S. 
and other competitive exams and indeed already form the 
bulk of the budding bureaucrats? But one may safely pre¬ 
dict one thing and that is that even with greater educational 
opportunities and diversification of employment opportunities* 
the struggle for social control through bureaucracy is bound 
to continue as so many Brahmin parents and their prototypes 
in other communities in India keep the home fires burning 
for their children to attain their cultural ideal and obtain 
lueraUve posts in bureaucracy. Of this we have said enough 
in tbL< study earlier. Professor Srlnivas has also drawn at¬ 
tention to this in another context and with particular refe¬ 
rence to the conditions prevailing in ^ Thnjore district of 
South India. 

‘*Oae last point about urbanlaation and It la true of South 
India with tha probable exception of Karala. Urbaoization in 
South Zodla has a caste component—the Brahmin caste led the 
others in deserting the ancestral villages for the toems. They 
were the Arst to sense the advantaaea of Western Edueatioo, and 
the sons of those who left the villages heeama the Arat teachera, 
oAieiala, lawyers, doctora and judges. Their poaiUoo in the social 
system was strategic—in tbe rural erees the; constituted the re¬ 
ligious and landed aristocracy aad Id urban areas they had a 
near rnonopol; of all higher pccts. Most of these Brahmins re¬ 
tained tbw ancestral land if the; did cot add to iu Gradually, 
however, the expenses of higher education, dowry system, costly 
weddings and funerals, made It necessary for them to lose their, 
pred-a>terre. The virtual monopoly whieh the Brahmins had of 
tbe important posts and the British policy of preference to the 
Non-Brahmin aad Backward soon led to a popular anti- 

Brahmln raovenent. As a result, the Brahixun is now-a-days be¬ 
ing kept cut of government service. (This is perhoju partially 
true of ftfodroj State only). Caste-wise allotment of seats m edu¬ 
cational institution Is eommon.” 


*See Serial Theory end 5oefaU 5lrtK»ure, 19S7—pp. 158-&9. 
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~Th« unemployi3i«nt gf tb« thirties and the aeccod world war 
resulted in phenomenal oeeupaUoDal and spatial mobiilt; for tiia 
Brahmins. They entered business at all levels and the defence 
services In all capacities. Tbt Westemiation of the Brahmins 
proceeded fast. The educated non-Brahnun who borrowed Brah« 
inamcal ways found that the Brahmin was very busy dlscardicj 
what the others were busy aequirlD^ Both the prnrrnTC j, the 
Sanshritisation of the Non-Btahmln eastee and the Westernisation 
of the Brahmins is proceeding apace today”.* 

Whnt is important to doU in regard to urbanisation is the fact 
that a large number of a aodal and abnormal types of Brah¬ 
mins who have left their abodes have gravitated upwards 
to positions of power and importance in Indian society. Hie 
powar-crazy politician, the paranoid bureaucrat, the dishonest 
doctor or engineer and the hypocritical educationist have 
been the resulting phenomena. 

We have seen above that the Hindu family far from 
becoroing the spring board for ra^onal social action has 
come the conflicUng arena for the submergence of parental 
frustrations and their projection in the faulty education of 
Hindu children. This phenomena is not confined to the 
Brahmins or l^dus only but has become dsrough a process 
of social interaction the generalised pattern of family life in 
India among all castes and communities. The dominant 
motive of family life having become the attainment of social 
ascendancy through the holding of positions in bureaucracy 
it was but natural that the base of authority behind social 
action itself should undergo a change towards the non>]o|$cal 
For, behind every step talcen under the craving for authori¬ 
tarianism through the boreaucraCc power-structure there 
has been a weakening of familial authority of the rational 
type and hence the weakening of social action. But in a 
continuous historical or teleolo^cal sense the efforts of the 
Bxahmlns to make Indian bureaucracy their stron^old is a 
highly lo^al action as it represents the lo^cal culmination 
of their charismatic authority in its routinised version. Li 
fact, it would have been idle to expect the ‘Brahmin to re- 

* Soe '^tdiistrialimtion and Urbtaization of Rural Areas’ in 5odo< 
tooicdl Bulletin, Bombay. VoL V, September, 1856, No. 2. ataliet mine). 

12 
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oiaiA iaacUve on t>>ig score soon after t}ie attainment of Indian 
iadepeodence and the freeing of the country from the political 
authority of the foreigner that bad so far inhibited such a 
development What then are the intrinsic consequences of 
this situation in terms of the structure of Hindu social action? 
To my mind these are the rapid disintegration of soda] values 
and the creation of the anomie strain^ in society. There can 
be no purposive social action without a stable set of values 
on the familial and social plane. To the extent that the con- 
tra^cultural types of Brahmins Increased in numbers the old 
Hindu society and its bonds began to fall to pieces for, after 
all, it was but a redex of the Brahmin's personality. With 
more and more Brahmins giving up their traditional ways 
ol life and faith in ancient values the social action generated 
by them in urban society has lost Its real signiticance. Para¬ 
doxically enough, the Brahmanical revival in India is initiated 
by the Western educated, eontra^ultural type of the Brahmin 
who has absolved himself of all responsibility to stick to the 
Brahmanical mode of life or values.! And yet it is easy to 
understand phenomenon in the light of the social control 

* This by hself shgiild justify a separate study under present con¬ 
ditions. 

t Dr Radhakantsl Mukherjee m $octd Structure of Vclura 
(p. 251) forcefully pr e s c ats this point when he writes as follows;*^ 

“Soosl systems that haoe placed at the top of the prestige scale 
an elite coinpn&lng the wise and holy cad only succeed through the 
aniorcement of a self-deayiag or ascetic idea] for the group and cus¬ 
tomary accessioo of new individuals through the of 

Same penonal worth and capacity, throughout history the priestly 
class, however, has mixed up the eeonomlc with the inCeUectual and 
religious goals and aou^t to enjoy the monopoly of their superior 
sjdritual wisdom even the reading and posseasion of sacred texts that 
U supported by ecclesiastical power, social deference and material 
possession. Thus the sacred values of knowledge, character and religion 
have been profaned by bring transformed into the instrumentel values 
for a privileged class that like aiu' other group has sought to protect 
its tangible interests even at the expanse of the other TVi* 

perversion of values undenninee their structural prestige and finally 
leads to the losa of their structural status and power. Changes in 
social grodation in ah societies reflect changes in the inviaibTe world 
of values." 
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techniques operated by them a continental scale in India. 
For, after all, this is the outcome of an impenitent rotionoitsc- 
tion that theirs is the key>role to play in Indian society today. 
When this is so on a macroscopic range it should be expected 
that a similar paradox is observable in the microscopic range 
as well Hie authority of the Brahmin bureaucrat is not quite 
the same as it was before the attainment of independence. 
It is today the reflex of a disintegrated personality that franti¬ 
cally seeks to push ahead with its social control dimension in 
an overt and anonymous fashion. Witness for example the 
fall in the moral prestige of Brahmin Ministers, top officials 
and educationists. It has been the rapid slide down the hill 
and before long one has to go round like the Greek philoso¬ 
pher with a lamp in broad day light and ask for a true cultural 
type of a Brahmin! 

The ineffectiveness of Hindu social ac^on in any sphere 
has thus been brought about by the Brahmin himself by 
consciously allowing himself to degenerate. An index of this 
particularly is seen in the manner in which degenerate and 
unworthy types have been absorbed in their ranks in the 
swift process of horiaontal and/or vertical mobility of Tidilch 
we had spoken earUer. To sy siind the degeneraUon is quicker 
more for this reason than any other, particularly in bureau¬ 
cracy. Kevivalism, particularly of the chauvinist type does not 
realise thb truth and is apt to confound the issues. 
The moral authority of the Brahmin in Hindu society is thus 
irretrievably lost and there is therefore no going back even 
with the immense power belund the Government and the full 
command over the modem communication media of press, 
films and the radio. It is also futile to attempt an emotional 
integration. Let us be frank about it and face the facts. 
With the caste^ystem showing signs of breaking up at least 
under certain conditions, with the growth in sire of the parallel 
society of untouchables and scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, with their acceptance of Buddhism as a chosen religion, 
with his cosmology questioned by the advance of science, with 
his astrology and sacerdotality poo-poobed what remains for 
the Brahmin today are the crutches of bureaucracy to limp 
along and to assume as a matter of self-deception that nothing 
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serious has taken place around to dethrone him from his self' 
cCQstituted sUtu3<«ituation. The desperate remedies that the 
Brahmin adopts to recapture his lost status-situation taka 
varied shapes and forms; ‘‘Could we »mply fancy that nothing 
happened to us?" they ask sulxonsciously or "could we go 
all out for foreign aid and forget our worries?" "Or shall 
we take the oSchance of joining the opposition pa.r^ and 
sweUmg the ranks so that eventually it will make no difference 
in any pos^hle political traosformatios of the future?" De^ 
perate questions and desperate remedies indeed! What could 
be the true answer to this ^tuation? My answer is that 
the the new Indian should assign only one 

subjective meaning to his social action and that is the wel¬ 
fare of mankind^ the true absolutist concept of all goodness 
in thL< world. May the Rishis inspire us again in the ri^t 
way and let us vow not to distort their teachings for our 
material ends. There Ues the Brahmin’s true social identity 
and the fulfilment of his socuU destiny. 

The iTindu revivalists of today are actually moving 
against the times. The evolution of economic and social life 
in India tends towards conferriog a greater dignity on the 
human individual and in tlus process the heritage of Indian 
culture gets subsume into a new pattern of synthetic science 
and analytic theology. In this process again the Indian Brah¬ 
min has to play a great rol^ this is not through preserving 
his identity as a caste member but as a new Indian in search 
of absolutist wisdom. The problem facing lum is best stated 
by Dr. P. Natarajan (Nataraja Guru) in the following fllurru- 
eating words: 


‘^Science hat succeeded in making a lump of earth eufBciently 
mysterious or spiritual. Theology has likewise now the task of 
taking up the challenge from (he other pole of reality to discard 
Its contempt of somethlag that is ‘‘of earth, earthly.** Iha world 
will be reedy for greet discoveries when the a priori reUgious 
teodency of reaeooing Is able to meet the a portertori of science. 
The emphico-Ios^cal preserve of science could then have no 
cleoed frontier is agatost the cosmology and psychology revealed 
to intuitive iaaagination through myth, parable, or fable. 
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If W9 were tp make a coo^lete inventory of the problems, 
methods and usee of the vast field of wisdom now covered de> 
parOnentelly by science, philosophy and religioo, end arraa^ 
them in columns seoordiagly It would be seen that between tbe 
compartmentalized branebes that conveotioD keeps apart end 
watertight at present, there is much duplication, overlepping and 
common pujpose. Pure and practical reason, analysis and syn* 
thesis, induetion and deduction, tbe o priori and tbe 8 posteriori 
movemeots, meet and rwiy 1 a tbe conquest of ignoraoce which 
Is the overall pui^Mse ot both sdenca philosophy. Religion, 
shorn oi too sentimental myth smd Its horizontal hidebound ae^ 
pacts can be looked upon as serving the purpose* Zn this 
sense, when free of its contempt for matter and its exeeasive 
love of the hypostatic at the expense of tbe hierophazrtie, the 
teleological at the expense of the ontological, religion eould still 
serve the cause of wisdom as nobly as Us two other sistars bom 
out of the love of truth.'** 

Tliis is true of Brahmanism ia India today. 


* See his essay on The unitive approach to religion end tfaaolocf.' 
Voiuas, Vol. IV, No. 4 Januaiy 19S$, Es^igalipura, Zdysore. 
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THE CULTURAL CONTENT IN INDIAN 
BUREAUCRACY 

Imdiw Bim£ATJCBACT m its structural cbaracteristics bears an 
unmistakable impress of Indian culture. And Indian culture 
in the parlance of sociologists is a complex culture not only 
in itt concomitant diversities of races and languages but 
esMQtially in the complex socio-religious systems and value 
^ttems that it embodies within itself. To consider Indian 
culture as a compact culture constitutes therefore a denial 
of the proven sociological and anthropological facts and can 
only pass on for chauvinism of a familiar kind. In Indian 
culture today, there are the innumerable streams of influences 
that stemmed from a flourishing folk culture of peasant com¬ 
munities and tribal people, the sub'Cultures of castes and 
classes and the urban culture of an English educated middle 
class. These strains overlap over groups and communities, 
castes and classes and their specific cultural traits and con¬ 
stitute the amalgam of Indian culture that it is at present. 
Indian culture does not become Hindu culture in the context 
of the partition of India on the basis of Hindu-Muslim rival¬ 
ries. Nor does it lend itself to strident claims as being a 
spedflcally secular culture unique is its characteristics by 
reason of the existence of a Christian or Muslim or Parsi 
minority within its fold. It is no doubt a composite culture 
where the Hindu culture in its socio-religious characteristics 
predominate. From a sociological standpoint, therefore, it 
should be expected that Indian bureaucracy should reflect in 
essence the cultural patterns of fodia and that in its structural 
aspects, institutional outlook and policies it should impart its 
basic qualities and characteristics to the official crgaaization 
through which India is governed at presenl From the social- 
psychologic standpoint, however, we cannot stop short of the 
above inference but have to make a deeper depredation of 
Indian bureaucracy in its symbiotic relationship with Indian 
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&s stated al>ov«. 

AU~India services end stoXus-grov,^ C9n.addu.eneas 

For the aocial-jMycholgist, culture i& a dispositional con¬ 
cept like personality in that it embodies the shared behaviour, 
beliels and material objects belonging to small social groups. 
As Dr. S. C. Dube ably summarises: “A culture develops 
when groups o£ people living in constant interaction come to 
share certain ways of behaving, thinking and doing 
And although each individual obviously does not act mechani¬ 
cally and with complete conformity in. every atuatlon, it is 
possible, within a given culture, for one to the range 
within wluch, most il not all, behaviour will fall and the 
limits beyond which it wUl not go. The extent to which all 
members of the group share in this range of behaviour is an 
index of the cultural homogeneity of the soedety.”* The 
essential step for studying the areas of shared behaviour in 
Indian bureaucracy thus falls under certain categories. These 
are (a) All India Services in which the conditions of recruit¬ 
ment, training and service details automatically confer on 
the members a shared outlook and patterns of behaviour, (b) 
The cadres of senior and junior officiala with identical service 
conditions, emoluments and prospects. These alvt include 
the gazetted and non-gazetted categories and in four grades 
of GoverxuneDt servants that confer on each grade a certain 
basic unity in approach towards matters affecting their career 
and above ell invest on them a statu*~group consciousness of 
an acute nature. Viewed in this way, the cultural components 
of the Indian bureaucracy could be gleaned and understood 
in simpler terms of status-groups with differing scales of pay 
and economic strength. But, ba^aHy the impact of the 
complex culture of India on Indian bureaucracy does not cease 
with this apparent stratijication on the official level. In 
essential terms we have therefore to look deeper into Indian 
Socie^ and its problems for a worthwhile hypothesis of the 
behaviour patterns of Indian officials either in compact groups 


* See /Ounuel of Social Rciesreh, Vel, I, September, 1958, Bihsr, 
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of services or grades or in their total essence of what one 
migh t term as the typical Indian bureaucratic world-outlook 
and its social character. 

Status means in essence *‘tbe position in a social system 
occuined by designated individuals". When a person is re¬ 
cruited to Government service it confers on him a status 
not only within his primary group and intra-familial relation¬ 
ships but also in the out-groups and within the larger scheme 
or status-gradations that axe embodied in bureaucracy. Indian 
bureaucracy is not difierent from other bureeuctacies oi the 
world in thu sense except that in the pcpliferation of status 
gradations at various stages, it has a marked ^ m ila r ity to the 
status scheme of things within the predominant sector of 
Indian Society viz. the Hindu social system. The caste is 
essentially social rank and in its system of gradations it is 
surprisingly similar to the status-gradations of the artificial 
group or association such as that underlying official hierar¬ 
chies. The caste hierarchy is undeniably a status grouping 
artificially brought-about in society. The sociolo^cal inter- 
pretations of caste in India by Indian scholars have carefully 
avoided reference to it in tenns of status or role, two basic 
concepts that serve their useful purpose in analytical sociology 
today. But the status-grmdations of bureaucracy and caste 
gradations of Hindu society have one distinct difference be¬ 
tween them and that is that while the former has no explicit 
cultural orientation about it and has been brought about by 
considerations of organiration on an impersonal plane, the 
latter has been expressly conceived and ordained on the in¬ 
dividual and group plane with the cultural motivation of 
aodal control. Both are essentially motivated by social con¬ 
trol in the sense that both systems are meant for the con¬ 
solidation of the bonds of society. The soil on which both 
grow and proliferate is society itself. Both are arbitrarily 
willed systems with the same purpose. However, there are 
some basic and inherent differences between the two that we 
fail to notice on the surface. Status-gradations in bureau¬ 
cracy per se have no ethnic or cultural bias about them. 
Services have been constituted not to form classes or castes 
but to rule the country. They transform themselves into 
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castes only when they outgrow their purpose end arrogate to 
themselves the privileges of social castes and borrow their 
prestige. Status'groups or gradations in bureaucracy were 
never originally meant to be hereditary but have assumed 
the characteristics of hereditary castes only when on a mimetic 
urge, the officialdom began copying the accepted features of 
society and recruited sons and relatives to swell their groups. 
Thus, status-gradations of any bureaucracy were not origi¬ 
nally, or even theoretically meant to perpetuate themselves 
in any familial or social sense but to perform their official 
task through the officially fixed span of service and retire 
into oblivion. There were no somal motivations in the 3>rt> 
cess except in the larger sense of organising society for 
administrative and social action through bureaucracy. This 
is particularly true of India. 

Indian bureaucracy and its early set up during British 
rule was divorced from the reahties of Indian social situation 
and was expressly willed as such. Indian bureaucracy came 
nearer to Indian society only after fodian independence 
through a series of short-cuts and in an effort to nouriah 
itself through symbiosis. The phrase "/ndianisation of 5er- 
mces'’ of which we used to hear so much before 1947. in 
sense meant in essence ibis process of bringing bureaucracy 
nearer to Indian society and establishing a vital link. 'What¬ 
ever may have been the surface political or economic con¬ 
siderations, in strict sociological terms it meant the mediatiozr 
of the bureaucratic personality in Indian social structure and 
vice versa the conditioning of bureaucracy by the newly 
generated social forces to a larger extent than ever before. 
This in its turn generated a two fold movement that over¬ 
lapped one another particularly after independence. There 
has been a progressive bureaucratisation so that social and 
economic life came increatingly under central control. Tl^ere 
has at the same time been the progressive interaction of the 
bureaucratic systems with social institutions such as caste 
that led to the strengthening of these forces within bureau¬ 
cracy itself. From the angle of status-gradations ther^re 
the resulting situation is interesting. Official status and 
social status began to be merged so that the upper castes 
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began to occupy the higher civil posts and lower castes in the 
lower posts while scheduled castes and tribal communities 
b^d to wait on the penphery for their turn for admission. 
'To start with it was the British Administrator who set the 
ball rolling and it is undeniable that but for tbis» the repre* 
.sentation of backward classes and scheduled classes in the 
official hierarchies would have been of oeghgible proportions. 
The unremitting labour oi the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkax can¬ 
not be forgotten and have to be remembered, not so much 
in this context in terms of the yeoman services that he did 
for these classes but essentially in having succeeded in his 
efforts to correct a wrong approach towards matters of re¬ 
cruitment that prevailed for a very long time. Ambedkar 
bad attempted to theorize sehously on the very foundations 
of Indian Society and drawn attention to the sociological 
significance of recognising the truth that Hindu Society was 
but '*inlamy’* imtiJ the problems of the backward and sche¬ 
duled castes were faced and solved. Tbe process of the 
gradual admission of number of these classes to the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by the larger Hindu Soceity was accelerated 
largely through his efforts. In the socul-historical setting of 
India this is but a natural process, the selective process by 
which the earliest cultural conquerors of India the Aryan 
Brahmins began establishing their social control over the 
masses of India and had succeeded in retaining the Hindu 
reli^ous fr am e w ork through a system of ritual, belief and 
caste-gradations with themselves enjoying the primacy in 
every walk of life. The cynic is apt to read the infiuence 
the Cbcfurvoma into tbe official gradation of Govern¬ 
ment servants into four classes. But what is unmistakable 
is the rapidly mcreasing mediaticn of the roles of the bureau¬ 
crat in the social structure by virtue of this reapprochment 
between the two that has place in India after inde¬ 

pendence. 

Ibis statement is apt to be misleading in the context of 
an urbanised culture of any cosmopolitan society such as t hose 
of selected groups in lai^e cities. The distance of bureau¬ 
cracy continues to be far between itself and the urbanised 
sector of Indian Society and vice verso in the sense that in 
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urb&n life caste looses its rigidity And social importanee and 
iience cannot draw its strength from bureaucracy directly 
unlike the sltuatiui prevailing in villages. Therefore, in terms 
of stetus-vaJues the bureaucrat domiciled in any major city 
will not have much influence on his environment except to 
the extent of propping up a few of his relatives or friends 
within the offices or in lucrative lines of business or com* 
merce where he wields influence. But otherwise the urbanised 
sector of Indian culture cannot easily seep into Indian bureau- 
•cracy and vice versa except as a selective and cautious give 
and take process between homogeneous groups in bureau¬ 
cracy and those in the city. This point could be tested in 
relation to what we see of the location of Central Govern* 
ment offices. If a Central Government Office located in 
Bombay is headed and staffed by South Indiaiis, it is natural 
that the South Indian element In Bombay having anything 
to do with the office should beneiit and in effect draw sus* 
tenance from that situation. The nearness of bureaucracy 
to the larger society in any part of India is prima fade thus 
determined by the presence of homogeneous groups in both. 
However, this does not apply to the State Governments and 
their Secretariat wherein with the exception of Senior Officers 
belonging to All-India Sersdces and departmental cadres, the 
junior cadres and staff have necessarily to be composed of 
the local elements. Where these elements are not s|>eciaUy 
of any caste or community, there would all the same be a 
imOingua] affinity that confers on them a distinct group con* 
sciousness. The core of the situation might he composed of 
'Selected persona belonging to certain Upper Castes who by 
reasons of better education or favour shown in recruitment 
succeed in cornering the important lower posts. In the State 
Secretariats, therefore, the reflex of society should be nor¬ 
mally more prominent irrespective of the fact whether the 
dty Is cosmopolitan or not or again whether the employees 
are all mainly from within the dty, its suburbs or far off 
villages. The ecological factors have a dominant place in the 
formulation of the present approach and will he recognised 
as one of the main group of factors, condi^oning stnicturisa* 
lion of caste groups within bureaucracy. Secondly, the 
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condition of acceptance by the public of any large city of 
roaior Governmental policies is the presence in the Govern' 
ment of their culturo'heroes in the form of Ministers or top 
officials. Madras was happy when a leading political figure of 
the city was at the centre as a Minister. Bombay is quiescent 
since two stalwart leaders of the ruling party are at the centre. 
This is in essence the principle of political representation in 
any coimtry. But in India political representation does not 
stop short of representation in Govenunent of ditinterested 
pohUcal leaders alone but should in the light of the foregoing 
analysis, mean the parallel formation of homogeneous groups 
- -caste groups or linguistic groups—and the accession of their 
undoubted strength within the bureaucratic machinery. What 
is true of this in India in *hL< sense has its parallel in the 
Western world also in classes. It was thus that the irate 
Lenin once wrote: '‘People always have been and always will 
be stupid victims of deceit and self-deception in politics until 
they leam behind every hind of moral, religious, political, 
sottial phrase, declaration and premise to seek out the in¬ 
terests of this or that class or classes*'. 

The evolution of bureaucracy in any country has thus 
borne the same impress as that of a political party, in the 
sense that it ultimately comes to bear the impress of the 
leading class or status-group that succeeds in the long run 
in bringing itself to the top ladder of the hierarchy. In this 
context, it is interesting to recall the familiar crltidam of the 
Brahmin bureaucrats from various parts of India retaining 
the plums of Government Service m India. Suffice it to say 
that the caste scheme in India has perceptibly influenced 
Indian bureaucracy so that if any leading caste or class of 
people failed to impose cultural control over any sector of the 
larger society it was rendered possible for them to reinforce 
the same through' the instrument of bureaucracy. Let us 
recall In this context the familiar outcry that Kindi is being 
forced on the South Indians by the Aryan element entrenched 
in Indian bureaucracy. There is also another important reason 
for this situation. Government in India it should be recalled 
is by far the biggest employer and hence the entire adult 
educated population with rare exceptions in the commerda-. 
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lised urban centres look to it for employment. This has, 
obviously, afiected our education system also and threaten 
to break down the very social foundations. The cultural 
content of any bureaucratic system is thus, theorebcally 
speaking, reinforced when its ranks are filled up with a dis¬ 
proportionate number of culture-conscious persons or groups 
largely drawn from the villages and towns. These 

persons need not be of the same caste or class but could be 
of the same region with a unilingual affinity and with a 
•distinct economic motivation of earning better livelihood in 
.the urban centres, the major cities and the Capital itself. 

An important consequence of the mediation of the caste- 
complex in the institutionalised relationships of Indian bureau¬ 
cracy has been the reduction in the polarity between officers 
and staff. As more and more officers of one group/community 
•enter the ranks of Government service, they infuse a sense of 
security into the minds of the members of staff belonging to 
.their group/oommunity. The staff therefore look up to 
officers for help and protection in times of stress and actively 
seek to bring about a community of interests within the 
office/Department/Ministry. Thus indirectly the polarity be¬ 
tween officers and staff is reduced and is replaced by the 
polarity of rival groups. In this process official discipline gets 
deteriorated and double standards in treatment and favou- 
nUsm flourish. The Bureaucratic system thus gets a com¬ 
munity orientation in its organisational matters. Quips against 
the Government in any ooimtry throw light on this situation- 
Basically, it is created by the cultural spread of caste or the 
class dimensions within bureaucracy itself and is rooted in 
what sociologists call *ethnocentnsm’. A caste is essentially 
ethnocentric in the sense that it considers iUeli ‘‘as the centre 
of everything and all others are scaled and rated with refe¬ 
rence to “Emotionally it finds exprestion in a sympathetic 
awareness and approval of ones own fellows and their ways 
end per contra in a feeling of fear, suspicion and contempt 
towards outsiders and their ways”. '‘Ethnocentrism receives 
strong support in the marked tendency of people to think in 
terms of groups rather than as individuals. It is far easier 
to label an individual with a class designation, such as Jew, 
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Capitally, or atheist and then to i^eoshole him once asd foi* 
all than it ia to arrive at a reasoned estimate of a complex* 
personality, an estimate moreover whidi is necessarily tenta>* 
tive and sub jest to change with increasing acquaintance”. 
The caste surnames in India persist in bureaucracy and tc^ 
the outside observer the impresHoa is inescapable that the' 
higher civil posts are mamly occupied by members of leading 
castes. This is so in spite of the effort to seek aaooyiTuty 
under standard ciiltural names by dropping caste surnames 
under the g uis e of a progressive outlook bom of Western 
education. The official who openly denounces caste and re¬ 
fuses to have anything to do with caste may not oecessarily 
P?>«8^ on far a progressive-minded individual either in society 
or in the bureaucralic organisation but is likely to be taken 
lightly by his colleagues as an abnormal individual. This is 
80 far the reason that caste or community consciousness that 
is ethnoeentrism properly so called, is the accepted pattern of 
outlook in India. To the average Hindu (or even 
Christian for that matter) this feeling emanates from e recog¬ 
nised, natural and permanent (to some divinely ordained) 
eoclo^ultural entity. The dilution of this attitude can only 
take place in an industrialised urban milieu with no imme¬ 
diate links with the community level of organization that is 
characteristic of the village society. Here we come to the- 
famous basic concepts cf Ferdinand Toennies, the Gemem- 
schaft and Gesselscho^. This dichoto m y is most noticeable 
in Indian institutions. Hence, bureaucracy is not an excej> 
tion and cannot possibly be so under any circumstances. Tbe 
official’s behaviour should therefore be culturally determined 
in this senae that in spite of his participating in a depersonaliz¬ 
ed scheme of things his behaviour—pattern inside the office has 
to be necessarily culturally determined and there is no escape 
from it at the risk of social disapproval. How often we hear 
in our villages that Shri X or Shri Y in sinte of his having 
attained phenomenal heights in Government service, has 
failed to help bis people in the village or his relatives who 
sought help from him. This goes to show that those who 
seek to nse above tbe overall influences of their sodety 
through the accident of a different cultural inffuence since • 
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childhood or adult stage or through sheer indifierence are 
reckoned a$ disloyal to their group/caste/conununity and 
hence they are regarded as contra-cultural. Indian aociety 
has outlived its tribal stage when castes were in a position 
to overtly penalise these dissident groups of persons. Hence 
its only weapon against them now is to show aloofness and a 
studied lack of warmth in inter-personal relations. It is the 
considered opinion of thk writer that within limits the num> 
her of such people are steadily on the increase and that 
English-educated, mdely-travelled and econoznically affluent 
bureaucrats are now in the process of forming groups in 
different parts of the country and among whom caste gets 
atomised and dissolved through intermarriages and the absor^^ 
tion of wholly different if pretentious cultural traits. How¬ 
ever. this process is taking place only on the upper reaches 
of society and has not seeped down to the lower layers. How¬ 
ever, their example is being steadily followed. 

Socio-ouituroZ determination of beFujviour 

Even after the atomisation of castes within selected milieu 
there is the after-eSect in the minds of such people in the form 
of a traumatic experience that has a f ar-reaching consequence. 
To prove hypothesis, one requires case studies of a 
varied character. These studies could be of immense value 
in establishing the truth that no Indian has ever succeeded 
fully in integrating the cultural induenees derived by him 
throu^ Western education or wide travel within his own 
personality system. What passes on for highly polished be¬ 
haviour of the western pattern could be discerned as the 
externalized (net internalized) cultural traits, superficially 
acquired in a western social situation. Of course, the criteria 
of judgment differ in the case of persons who were subjected 
to different cultural influences from early childhood. In 
essence, however, the sociO'^ultural determinism of behaviour 
is proved in this context and whatever the influences that 
permeate Indian society, ethnocentrism continues to have its 
hoM on the minds of persons. Ethnocentrism is no longer 
the overt feeling that it was in the gemeinschaft in India but 
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a covert feeling everywhere. In fact those who nourish it 
and behave accordingly cannot deny that in their aubjective 
consciousness they do so witii a feeling of guilt also. The 
more we talk of antx-casteism under the cover of reformism, 
fbi-< guilt^omplex is bound to increase, since the individual 
appears to be struggling against hunself under its impact and 
succeed only in reinforcing his conviction of the need for a 
grou^loyalty either towards his caste or the outer society 
or status^group within biixeaucracy. In strict sociological 
terms, the dissident member of any group has never been a 
happy person in as much as group-approbation is a basic 
requiste for a normal member of any group/caste/community. 

The social action of the group is based on the conscious 
orientation of members of group towards one another. Jn 
Indian society it is the casf^gradation more than anything 
else that has brought about the consistent pattern in social 
action and not any overwhelming influence of any political 
ideology. When Ministers and departments axe overwhelm¬ 
ingly influenced by a group of ca8te<onscious or community- 
oriented persons bolding key portions there is greater ease 
with which the major decisions could be carried out The 
commigiicatjon chain is smooth and there are very few break¬ 
downs. “Tickle me Tobby, I shall also tickle you’\ This 
principle works out perfectly until eictra-soclal considerations 
assume greater insporiance and there is disturbance in the 
personalized group relations built up by the conscious orient- 
tition of members of identical castes or those hailing from 
the same Province or speaking the same language. Efficiency 
in performance has thtis become the precipitate of an equili¬ 
brium artificially brought about by a group cf persons oc 
personal grounds and not on functional grounds. It is thus 
that we find that when “the complementarity of the ^pecta- 
lions’* of the group members towards the leader cf the 
group/or its economically stronger members aie not fulfilled, 
this gives rise to social critidsm and they are therefore eon- 
sldered disbyal to the group. This situation is unmistakable 
in the bureaucratic set-up in India today. 
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Toward* an aihocracy 

There is, however, one important point to be stressed 
here. The orientaUon of the group is not merely based under 
present economic and social conditions on ethnocentrism but 
also on another variety of it termed as '‘ethTtoexpansionism". 
This word is a coinage by Froiessor Lapierre of Stanford 
University, U.&A. According to Lapierre “Any idealistically 
motivated endeavour to conquer culturally the members of 
other groups and societies is sharply at variance with the 
monopolising aspect of ethnocentrlsm. Bthno-expan^oaism 
as this anomalous phenomenon may be termed is like ethno> 
centrism in that it involves the assumption that one’s owe ways 
are per $e superior to all other ways of life and that the 
drciunstances one enjoys should be de^ed by all men. But 
whereas the former leads to persevering the in-groups’ monO' 
poly os their distinctive cultural or other social attributes, 
the latter leads to elTorts to induce members of outgroups to 
adopt the valued mode of conduct and presumably thereby 
to achieve something of status enjoyed by the in-group.” The 
concept of ethno^xpansionism is of particular value to the 
analysis of the cultural content of Indian bureaucracy. When 
the upper castes assume social control through bureaucracy 
it is not merely their motivation and fttrn to expand their 
ranks through favouritism shown to co-caste members but 
also to idealise their statue-situation and invest their valued 
modes of life with a quality that they consider as acceptable 
to other groups/castes/coevnunity. It can also reach national 
levels as major lines of policy in any field of social action 
and could also reflect itself in the foreign policy and relations. 
The Weltanschauung of the caste is thus foisted on the nation 
at large through a central bureaucratic apparatus over which 
the caste assumes significant control And when it reaches 
the national level it could be used for purposes of cultured 
propaganda abroad. In this context, what Gerth and hCUs 
say is of particular relevance to what is regarded as the 
efforts made by some of our culture-heroes to spread Hindu 
culture. It is of relevance to the excessive importance 
that some persons attach to the cultural spread of Hinduism 
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and Buddhism to South East Asian countries and the Tu East, 
a matter in which the cultured elite of these couches have 
mental reservations if not positive resentment. *Thde in 
one's nation, often involves an ethnocentnc affinnatiOTi, of the 
nation's peculianties. This sense of superiority typically 
feeds on the notion of the exemplary significance of one's 
nation^^state for other nations without any ambition to do 
more than propagate this prestigeful image".* Lei us recall 
in this connection the stoch criticism levelled by the foreign 
press on Indian foreign policy, its formulators and on Indian 
culture in general. The hoher>than>tbou attitude that some 
of our leaders betray also stems from the basic dicho¬ 
tomy in behaviour of ethnocectrism and ethnoexpansionism 
bom of the etiuco*religious norms that are at variance vrith 
societies in other countries. The Indian mind is not yet eman^ 
cipated from its class or caste roots so that when it seeks 
to project itself into world problems it cannot divest itself 
of its pristine character. In bureaucracy ethnoexpan sionism 
can take varied shapes. Tbe sacro-sanctity attached to 
gazetted and Class I posts, the superficial behavioujspattams 
of the holders of these posts, tbe fantastic manipulaUons done 
in the matter of recruitment and promotions, the characteiv 
assassination covertly practiced in the writing of confidential 
reports etc. bear the unmistakable impress of ethnocentrism 
and ethnoexpansionism of groups within bureaucracy. The 
cultural content of our bureaucracy is thus exercising a peml' 
clous u^uence on our official structure, not only by reason 
of its continued expansiori hut due to the tmabated influences 
that It ts subjected to from the society at large. Hence, the 
conclusion is inescapable that no caste-ridden society can 
throw up tbe idealistic edifice of a casteless bureaucracy and 
that as long as society Is not purged of caste gradatiocks it will 
remain a far cry for the day when we succeed in setting up 
a welfare-motivated oBrial hierarchy untainted by corrup¬ 
tion or nepotism. Until then it is inescapable that the be¬ 
haviour patterns of officials will continue to bear tbe deep 
impress of the inevitable socio-cultural determinism. This 

CTiorecter an^ Social Stmcture by Certh and Mills. 
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situation calls for individual and community therapy on a vety 
large scale. The outlines o£ these therapeutic techniques will 
have to be evolved throu^ patient study and research under 
the head of welfare of Government servants on which the 
Government of India are at present bestowing attention.* 


* Fer the suthor's views w the subjeet see 'Stupes b> Pufilic 
Administration’ appearing In The New AdtninUrrotor, hbdns, VoL I, 
No. 9. July, 1858 and other issues. 



CHAPTER X 


CULTURAL DYNAMISM AND ABNOEMALCTY 

(A) The nature of social determination 

Tbs IotpIak Brahmin has a permanent and distinguished place 
in the sociology of imowledge. He has proved himseli to be 
an indefatigable culture*making human type continuously for 
several miUenia of Indian history. The threads of the coxn> 
plex culture of India when followed to its source reaches 
the needle's eye of the Brahmin mind and vanishes into the 
metaphysical suhstratum. The fabric of Indian culture has 
been hand^titched with great taste for colour and de^gn 
even though it is essentially a patchwork during these days 
with a few large holes that show the slip at odd places.* 
What we are witnessing today are the frantic efforts made 
to cover up these patches through the clumsy stitches put in 
through the bureaucratic sewing-machine with the sanction 
of the Indian parliament for purposes of achieving political 
unity and emotional integration. The difficulty with Indian 
sociologists has been that they have thought pf the Brahmin 
as a mere ^carrier of culture' and not as a social entity. This 
mental difficulty is greatly shared by politicians also. Hence 
his social identity has never been properly understood in 
India. This, is, hov^rever, the usual pitfall of the protagonists 
of the sociology of knowledge. Werner Stark aptly states the 
position as follows:— 

sociology oi knowledge does not Uy to make out that 
the carrier of culture^the thinker of thoughts and the creator 
of artistic value s is anybody but the individual (though some 
of its foolish protagonists have pushed la tiist directiwi). But it 

* For the Brahmin’s role as a ‘cultural ipecialtiy see paper on 
Vetworks artd Centres In the Integration of Indian Civilization’, by 
Bernard S. Cohn and Mdam Marriot. Journal of Social Research, VoL 1. 
No. I September 1958, Biker. 
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that th» individual himaalf caonot ba undacstood untass 
he be seen in his soelal settings in the livinj interplay of hla 
aeli with other selves. It claims that if we want to ooEDprobeod 
tho full cneanifig of any cultural phenomenon, we must go beyond 
It and study’ the social drcumstances with which It is genetfcaUy 
connected; or to be even inore carefol and to evold all possible 
phenomena to explore the social setting within which they have 
been conceived and bom. Its ultimate aim is both a doctrine 
and a method; a doctrine or theory which will show exactly 
what the interrelations of social substructure and inteUectual 
superstructure are: whether they are close or loose, onesided or 
mutual, etc. etc.; and a method or mode of procedure which 
will enable us to uncover the sootal^be *exiatentia}—roots of 
any concrete mental structure or artiaUe achievement and thereby 
to gain more insight into its making and meaning, Hs essence and 
eadstcaee, than we should hsva and could have otherwise.”* 

Under the head of techniquos of social control we have 
had occasion to draw the attention of the reader to the social 
self of the Brahmin today and the peculiar stages by which 
his personality came to be moulded. The essence of sodal con* 
trol techniques themselves has been the shaping of the mind. 
Interpreting the role of the Brahmin ag the mere carrier of 
culture would be loosing sight of his social roles as a member 
of society. There are no set patterns of sodal control any* 
w^ere in the world, even less in India. We have ourselves 
made an effort to understand only some of the major and 
traditional methods employed by the South Didlan Brahmins. 
Our study of these techniques within the framework of the 
fourfold divisions of Hinduism by Dr. M. N. Srinivas is thus 
far from comprehensive. Hie social control techniques and 
the agencies used by the ‘Cultural conquerors' or "the ener* 
ffetic comers of culture^' such as the Indian Brahmins were, 
changed their nature from time to time and assumed a dynaxbic 
pattern in their adaptation. This is rendered possible be* 
cause the Brahmin does not limit himself to perceiving, evalu* 
ating or knowing alone but acts as well in the sense of using 


* Dr. W. Stark in foctolooy 0 / Knowledge, an essay in aid of 
a deeper understanding of the history of ideas. Kegan Paul and 
Routle^e, London. 1958, p. i2. 
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his knowledge.* The Brahmin’s place is thus more in the 
sociology of knowledge rather than in the theory of know* 
ledge or epistemology. Brahmin scholars in India have been 
more anxious to fit the cultural roles of the Brahmin in the 
theory of knowledge and not the sociology of knowledge. 
They have so far eminently succeeded in this and thus safe* 
guarded their status situation. However, the social identity 
of the Brahmin cannot any longer he hidden away in any 
symbolism or myth hut has to be unravelled and reduced to 
its concrete proportions. He has been as much a participant 
of the sodal and historical processes of India as any other 
member of Indian society. By the constitution of castes the 
Brahmin not only limited his own mental horizons but also 
created a mental shackle of not being able to acquire 
pure knowledge in a larger universe of action. Through sue* 
eesslve generations he had deliberately tied his mind to the 
existing social order and developed a thought process of social 
dominance through social control. What was thus a realistic 
world view of the caste became a private ideology. In con¬ 
crete terms what we witness in Indian poli^cal evolution is 
the conjunction and compromises of thu private ideology of 
the Brahmin castes with larger and secular ideological forces. 
This is an unceasing process. As W. Starie says '‘no caste- 
order is cast-iron; all have cracks and chinks, as it were 
through which other principles of social organization can seep 
in, and this explains why in spite of all social determination 
of thou^t i.e. the determination of concrete thought-processes 
through the existing social order, the human mind is never 


* The more centinl elemeaC in Brahmaiueel soda! eetion is ‘Cotkexis* 
or the seoeral cepedty and readiness for canalisation **41 such points 
ea give new meaningful structures, new relsticitship of person fo world. 
In so far as responses are inerely Iterative they involve the restamping 
of eld patterns; in so far as re sp o n ses fo the relations waiting to be 
discovered, they jnay properly be callad mative. In so for as they 
ace meaningful in terns of what one already is, they Involve the pro¬ 
jection of oneself info the future." See "Kvinan Potentialities" by 
Gardiner Murphy. Basic Books Zne^ New York Page 171. Talcot 
Paneeis also stresses on the Cathective orientation in the personalia 
system. See ny chapter on ‘Structure of Hindu Social ActiM*. 
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completely tied to one pattern, though naturally enough the 
pattern In agreement with thin gs aa they are will always be 
the dominant one.” Ihe 'Sooioi Brahmin* is txo doubt, a less 
interesting person than a 'Cultural Brahmin’. This dichotomy 
is characteristic of the dehciencies of the treditiooal approaches 
towards epistemology in India. What Werner Stark says in 
a general context strikes me a true to the Indian ^tuation 
also. "According to the sociology of knowledge, it is ilIegiU> 
mate and even absurd to divorce man qua perceiver and 
knower of the external world from man ^ua member of a 
concrete society. Nobody can acquire knowledge without 
being alive; hut to be alive means, in the case of man, to be 
part and parcel of ongoing social processes—processes which 
are not just a background of his personal consciouaDesSy but 
in a very dehnite sense of the word, operaUve within it, and 
constitutive of it. From this point of view the sociology of 
knowledge may appear as a complement to or perhaps even 
as a corrective of the traditional approach to the problem of 
epistemology”.* The intuition of the Brahmin mind is thus 
not a quality that he acquired sax^erteris hut through social 
interaction with other members of society whom he artlhcially 
divided into a vertical hierarchy of castes.f 

In his stimulating work on the sociology of knowledge, 
Werner Stark had apologetically introduced two neologisms 
vis. the mtcroaociology of knowledge the macrosociology 
of knowledge. This was done to distinguish between the two 
because macrosociology of knowledge "fixes its attention on 
the inclusive sonety and its influence, the social macrocosm 
as it were, and the other aiicrosociology of knowledge because 
it is concerned with the narrower world of scholarship and 
art, with the domestic world, so to speak, of the man of 


* The of Rnotcledce, p. 14. 

t This is as good 9S restating Karl Maaceheim** '^wpoint that the 
task of sociology of bowledge consists ia worideg out this fusctiensl 
role of social, existenlisUy involved thinking. See W. Stark, p. S63. 
Also see UanneheLn E. Ideology end Utopia, Rarcourt Braeo, New 
York, 1»6. 
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scholarship and artistic creation".* To my mind, this is a 
very important contribution for the S 6 «ology of knowledge 
particularly in relation to Indian conditions. If we go back 
to the four^fold divisions of Hinduism we may characterise 
them as the cultural imprint of the Brahmin under the head 
of macrosociology of knowledge whereas in terms of the values 
and life styles that local Hinduism underlined particularly in 
Its relation to the mimetic attempt by the surrounding Don> 
Brahmin groups or castes, these come under microsoriology 
of io^owledge. The social control dimension of the Brahmins 
' were bom within the family and the priroary group witii its 
institutioDS whereas his cipostolio motivaticn was the product 
of his scholarship as a priest and teacher. This is the field 
for the study of Brahmenioal symbolism and myths. How¬ 
ever, under the head of macrosociology of knowledge the field 
of study enlarges to cover both the ancient and modem ver¬ 
sions of the larger and extensive adaptations by the Brahmin 
of the social control techxuques that he had originally fashion^ 
ed within his inclusive society. So far as our study goes, 
therefore, the two systems of the sociology of knowledge are 
net mutually exclusive but complementary. 

The study of Hinduism either as henotheism or pantheism 
automatically takes us to the same position as stated above. 
In the microsocioIogicB] sense the Hindu religion means the 
henotheism of MaxMuUer Le. the worshipping of God only 
at a time as the most high—the absolute. But in the macro- 
sociological sense it assumes a pantheistic character with 
‘Upadivata^, 'Istadevato/ and a plurality of Gods. Similarly 
the Brahmaxucal values under the microsociology of know¬ 
ledge are found to be extrapolated under the macrosociology 
of knowledge xmder the persistent influence of the agencies 
and techniques of social control employed by the Brahmins 
themselves. In an anthropological sense, this was the manner 
in which the pre-Aryan Matriarchal Society of India gave 
way to the Aryan patriarchal society and its institutions. 
Without tiring the reader further with these distinefions I 
would like to attempt below an axiological paradigm sum¬ 
marising the major portion of this thesis as follows: 

*See of Knowledge, p. 20. 
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Micretociotogy of kiiowledffe. 
Patriarchal family 
Monogamy 
PMmoganitura 
Ritualism 

Symbolism 


Chaturvaraa or the four castes 

Xodividua] autisma 

SthsocanO'lsm 

Use of SAQskrltlc mantras 

Domestic policy 
Individual creaUvenass 


Family values 
Family ehapal and village gods 

Child rearing practices 

Perental authority and the profec- 
tion of parental frustration In 
child’s educatioa. 


Mocrosociolo^v e/ knoioledgc. 
Matriarchal family 
Polyandry, polygyny 
MothoT'right 

Primitive rituals and blood Bacri> 
fices> 

Polytheism, animism 
Control 

Social democratic classes 
Social auUsms 
Sthnoea^ansionism 
Sanskritisation of languages a^ 
Malaya] am. 

Foreign policy 
Institu^onal creaUvanass 


National value-patterns 
Temple worship and national r^- 
^ous festivals 

Educational policies of the Gov« 
ernment 

Bureaucracy and its use through 
castc'groupings for social control. 


£odal 


Ivtifuliona 


The above paradigm is far from complete. The order of 
arraDgemant under the two systems of the sociology Imow- 
ledge may convey the impression of being andnoznlc. But, 
essentially, they are one and the same, a circle within a circle, 
on the same lines that local Hinduism is enveloped by a larger 
circle of regional or peninsular Hinduism and the latter by 
sU'India Hinduism. Fundamentally, it is the same as subject 
and object, man and society, love and hate and comes under 
the categories of understanding.* It is these categories that 
make real knowldge on the sociological conditions of India 

* These categories sf undentendiog themselves ere socially deter- 
mmsd. To quote W. Stark: 

'Tbs mental Ilfs of a society is not unity and diversity; it is unity* 
in*diverslty and djvsrsity*tn*unity. As to the scops and limits of pes* 
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posable. It i$ in the disjunctiMi and the artificial separation 
of these two roaior catefcries of imderstanding (that are 
essentially the same phencaneoa) that maladjustinent is pro* 
duced and neuroses are born in aociety.f It is my contention 
that to the extent that the Brahmin seeks more actively to 
expand his social control activities in India the more he will 
become neurotic because he is getting maladjusted in that 
process. A parallel development would be the distortion in 
the thinking of the masses who prefer Brahmanical Hinduism 
to other secular religions. The social control dimension in 
the personality structure is not a normal dimension except to 
the extent that it is limited to the family of the individual 
and at best among his own small group of relatives and 
admirers from among the dissident membars of other groups. 
It is abnormal in axiological terras when it projects itself in 
the outer society and seeks to create agencies for sodal con* 
trol. The Brahmin as the carrier of culture has almost sue* 
ceeded in his social control techniques in independent India 
so that his maladjustment within society has greatly increased 
in spite of the cultural dynamism that he has generated. The 


aibla indiTidual deviation frocn tbe central therae, it is inpoiuble to 
lay down a general lew for the, unless it be to say Aat , generally 
speaking, the more closely textured a society is. the narrower the iimi* 
tstioci will be and the looser its coherence, the wider the latitude 
within which the pendulum can swing. Societies will vary greatly in 
tills respect according to their total integration which is no less de¬ 
cisive for the freedom oi the individual mind than it la for the free* 
dem of individual action. Such societies will form a whole gamut or 
scale at one end of which we shall find the most closely integrated com- 
reuniqr, with the thoughts end beliefs of Its members all lying close 
together and manifestly so, and at the other the most incoherent types 
of association in which it will be wellnigh Impossible to discover a 
common theme beneath the discordant variations, although even here 
such a common theme must exist In (he depths of total dissolutiem of 
the social bond U to be averided”. 

See Soctotogv of Knototedge by W. Stork, p. 2S4 
tProf. Radhakamal Mukherjsc approaches this from another in* 
teresting angle. According to him neuroais is the symptom of dishar* 
many between really and symbol See his paper on 'Sociology in a 
new frame of reference: Man. Symbol and Soeie^ in Chvfye l^sltoi* 
(etiOA Volume. Bombay, 1854, pp. 66-78. 
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inference is that the cultural dynamism in India including 
the chauvinism implicit in it, is the result of the increa^g 
neurosis of the Brahmin, Hie members of the smaU social 
group of Brahmins in the South have been traditionally 
neurotic in speech habits, mannerisms and in their general 
outlook that is permeated with a sense of anxiety. Hiis as* 
pect of the personality of the Brahmin and the social factors 
condiUoaing it require more fundamental research. This is 
so because they could never adjust themselves, except in a 
fev?; cases of families, with their environment in all matters 
of life style or customs. In matters of social interaction it 
was the Brahmin who influenced the non-Brahmin groups and 
net tnce versa. This naturally has imposed the greatest strain 
on the small Brahmin groups in South India who thus spoke 
cf their 'dharvui" to defend their insularity and preserve their 
singular ways of life. In this sense the concept of 'dharma’ 
has been greatly misused. This is the important start¬ 
ing point to study the ongins of abnormality in South India. 
As Paul Halmos says "Adjustment as a process connotes inter- 
acUon between one entity and another. It is often taken for 
granted th&t adjustment occurs between two factoid, the in¬ 
dividual and his environment and that an adjustment 
>conditioQ is the permanent effect of the interaction, 
an eflect which will subsequently determine later in- 
leractions."* It is Important not to forget the vital 
relation of social perception to further die person’s ad¬ 
justment to society. Ibe perception of the personal charac¬ 
teristics of the Brahmin in the village, town and city in 
relation to his enacted roles has a direct social relevance and 
supply the substance for a detailed study of the ori^s of 
social control. This approach requires a new definition and 
understanding of personality. The soctol-sttmulus value of 
personality require a deflnidon on the lines attempted by 
Brof. T. H. Pear. According to him “personality is the effect 
upon others of a living being's appearance, behaviour, etc. 
so far as they are interpreted as dUtineUve signs of that 

* Sm Toward « Mnuvrc of Men, freniitfa cf nermsi odjvet- 
men£, London. 1957. p. 42. 
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'being*'. In a study that stresses the immigrant character of 
the Brahmin in South India this approach has its potent uses, 
for research.* 

Since tnillenia the Brahmin has evaded socialisation and 
refused to concede his social identity as a sheer mortal of 
£esh and blood. The mimetic efforts of the masses to consider 
him as beau ideal in speech, appearance and social roles had 
in effect precluded any possibility of the Brahmin realising 
himself to be such. As adoratioa and respect increased around 
it vas but natural that his personality got conditioned in that 
process. Even today, In a caste^ooscious group the Brahmin, 
howsoever advanced he may be in thinking, will not fail to 
take advantage of the tune-honoured status-situation. An 
index of this was the observation of Brahmins in villages, 
prominently displaying their sacred duead. Instances have 
also been reported by which the Brahmins were molested by 
irate partisans of political movements in the South and de-* 
prived of their sacred thread! Tliese singularities In personal 
atdre and/or reh^ous and caste marks are fast loosing their 
soclal-stimuJus value and stgniEcance in the larger Urban 
society. In his ethnocentrism and efforts to carry and spread 
his culture against heavy odds he has turned out to be an 
impatient, aggressive, abnormal and neurotic t3'pe. Indica¬ 
tions are that the Brahmin will continue to be so maladjusted 
until he completely succeeds in his social control of the masses 
of India. The nomtal adjustment of the Brahmin is therefore' 
confined to fields where his relations are in harmony with his 
environment and where he is p r im us iivterparas. Examples 
of such well adjusted relations are not only the family but 
secondary insUtufions such as a school or college, the Govern¬ 
ment office, the private clinics or hospital, a research Institute 
or aoy quasi-todependent institution in some other field that 
has come fully within his control and forms his operational 
orbit. However, the cultural dynamism in India is in a sense 
Ihe residuum of the maladjustment of the Brahmin with his 
environment that resulted in his continued state of neurosis. 

• S«e Ptrionelity, ApptQfi^iee atid by T. H. Pear, London- 

Ceorse Alien and Vnwin, 1957, 
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Tbe Brohmin is auuous about bis present as well as his 
future. He is therefore more circumspect and calculating 
than the members of other social groups for making rapid 
and dynamic adjustments with bis changing environment. 
When Brahmin political leaders resolutely working for the 
complehon of Brahmlnical social control are suddenly con* 
fronted with a radical political ideology such as communism 
that shakes up their whole being and concepts, they are apt 
to be not only neurotic but excessively hysterical If the 
reader will separately collect and analyse their statements 
to the press and utterances on social occasions, 1 feel sure 
that he nill be convinced of this point. These represent their 
pnvate ideologies that con£ict with larger ideologies that 
resulted from more complicated social processes than what 
gave birth to the caste ideology of the Indian, par* 
ticularly the South Indian Brahmin. He is therefore 
extremely anxious to ht in his ideology artihcially in* 
to the Manust ideology and has been exerting him* 
self to trace communism in the Brahmanical heritage 
and thus give a cultural root to the BroAmonictii oom- 
munirm of the future. For even in the practice of oommimlan 
and after the advent of communism In India, if ever it takes 
place at all, the Brahmin will be loath to give up his self- 
constituted status situation. In psychological terms what 
happens is that the Brahmin is rendered more anxious about 
his statu^sltua^on and the success of his social control tech* 
nlques, the permanence and durability of the agencies and 
institutions of his own creaUon that he would like to per¬ 
petuate for his own interests, albeit under the guise of the 
larger interests of the masses. The pathology of political and 
social institutions in India has, thus as its base, this unfortu¬ 
nate maladjusbnent of its protagonists. It is profound truth 
when Eric Fromm describes this situation in a general con- 
text as follows: ‘'The Vast majority of our people in our 
culture are well adjusted because they have given up the 
battle for independence sooner and more radically than the 
neurotic person. They have accepted the judgment of the 
majonty eo completely that they have been spared the sharp 
pain of conBict which the neurotic person goes through. While 
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they are healthy from the standpoint of ‘adjustment* they are 
more sick than the neurotic person from the standpoint of 
realuation of their aims as human beings*’.* Kot so the Indian 
Brahmin—particularly the Tamil Brahmin. His battle is not 
over and he refuses to abide by the judgment of the majority 
unless it is a matter that directly or indirectly strengthens 
his soda! control. When the whole of Indift voted with the 
late indomitable Sardar Patel of revered memory for the in¬ 
tegration of Indian States, it is fantastically aigniiicant that 
the dynamic Brahmin Dewan of Travancore and a well-known 
political personality stood for the independence of Travan- 
more. Similar cases could be gleaned from the writings of 
Shri V. P. Menon on the integration of Indian States after* 
independence.f All categories of foreign invaders of India, 
not to speak of the British, have realised this fundamental 
fact of maladjustment and picked up their aides and coun¬ 
sellors on social control from maladjusted Indians. Similarly, 
when the British Government wanted to create a Free Corps 
to the Germans during the last war their choice had 
fallen on the Germans settled in England with maladjusted 
homes. The maladjusted person will be ready to be used 
against the interests of his own society as he gets an opportu¬ 
nity to ventilate his deep frustrations against larger society 
either in an overtly aggressive manner or better still through 
the foisting of his own ideas with the sanction of authority. 
This is why wh»i paranoid types come to occupy positions 
of power and influence in the government, life bcomes literally 
impossible for his subordinates and the staff. To some extent 
this was true of the Anglo-Indians during British regime as 
well* And in India too the Brahmins acquiesced to the 
British since that helped them to safeguard their status-sltua- 

* See P*vehcenalvet» of London, 1950. 

t More recent msUnees of tbU Ideoleglciil conflict end display of 
caste neuroais could be gleaned in the parUaraentsiry debates and preas 
comments on the Hindu Marriage BUJ and the official language quesdoea. 

a A similar situation in a more accentuated fashion was observed 
by me during my stay in tbe Madagascar Island between 1952-1955. 
where the French colonial Government have been using the mixed 
race or wieKs against Malagasy natfonalists. 
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tion. This is the greatest paradox oi Indian history, of social 
and |>clitical evolution that presents us with the most im> 
p«>rtaiit sociological problem of socializing the Brahmin and 
revealing his social identity. 

Maladjustment and abnormality are not merely the results 
of differences in colour or culture. They need not spring 
solely from the cocsclouaness among the members of the 
group of ethnic differences via a vis the larger society within 
which they have to survive after their immigration. 'Hiey 
may be due to other reasons such as bio^psychological poten¬ 
tialities. As Halmos correctly points out '*rhe sociologist has 
not yet come to appreciate fully that actual behaviour is not 
the only kind from which the norm can be obtained. The 
bio>psychological potentialities Le. inherited potentialities of 
human beings are not realized in the majority behaviour of 
any culture and it is my. contention that these poteullalities 
constitute the ontological hatis of the pan-buman norm'’*. In 
regard to the Brahmin the biological potentiality is the weak' 
est of the two. Biologically, the racial strength and even 
strains of the immigrant Aryans have spent themselves out 
long ago and the intermarriages and in fact the elevation of 
many lower castes and groups to Brahminhood, had reduced 
the racial strains to the lowest degree. As a matter of fact^ 
the Tamil Brahmin is an interesting subject for study by the 
G^etidst in the sense that mutations are taking place vdthin 
the same family and Aryan and Dravidian atavisms are r^ 
fleeting themselves during successive births of children within 
the same honorable household. Biolo^cally then it is far¬ 
fetched in the present state of our knowledge to attribute 
creative bdiaviour on grounds of their belonging to any di^ 
tinct race or as one having acquired biological resurgence 
through cultural fertilization.f The Indian Brahmin of latter 

* See rewenb e Keiuure of Man. p. 4S, 

‘This point requires detailed leaeereh. Creative imagt'^tion and 
its biological orl^ns la ably dealt with by R. W. Uerard oa bi6> 
logical basis of bnaginadon' in the symposium on The C^mlive Proetta 
edited by Brewster Ghiselin. Mentor book, University of CeUfornia 
1S58. Also see Human PotentioUeiee by Gardiner Murphy, Basic Books 
Inc, New York 1B59, 
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days lias been against cultural f$rtili 2 ation except £or his 
own survival. Besides, as we have seen under the head of 
local Hinduism in Kerala cultural fertilizahon has been more 
beneficial to the receiving group than to the Brahmin himself. 
The Nambudri'Nayar relations illustrates this standpoint. 
Hence, there is no reason to feel that originally certain be¬ 
haviour patterns had been shaped on the group plane through 
biological reasons. However, psychologioally it is different. 
As a class of priests the immigrant Brahmins had a definite 
behvaiour pattern of their own, in addition to their language 
and speech habits that they had elevated to a cultural norm. 
It was not merely the behaviour alone that fed to this norm 
but also the majority aspirations that were socially conceived 
and partially expressed through the literary medium. In the 
motivational system of the personality structure of the ancient 
Tanul Brahmin 'apostolic motivation’ must have played a pro¬ 
minent part. Hence they started to impose their charismatic 
authority on the outgroups, to teach and control them and 
then to spread beyond tham.| There is a kind of Nietzschean 
WtU-ts-poioer or a sort of hormic drive conditioning the moti¬ 
vation, of which we have already spoken enough imder the 
head of the Brahmin and the neo-Indian. In the final analysis, 
if the Brahmin succeeds in enforcing social control over the 
Indian masses through the bureaucracy, there is bound to 
be a develo^nent in the direction of fascism. This is the 
unmistakable product of a situation that has parallels in other 
countiies of the world. 

In the earlier paper on the structure of Hindu social action, 

I have followed the teachings of Talcott Parsons and had 
attempted the outline of the motivational categories in the 
central culture role of the Brahmin. Parsons had stated that 
"essenttoUy the dpnamtc elements of personalitiss and of social 
systems are made up of the same stuff”. If this is true the 
majority behaviour of the Brahmins could be elevated to a 
cultural norm of society and reinforced on the society through 
the social control of the Brahmin himself. Halmos objects 

t For a different approach see Edward Spranger ia ‘Leb«neform«A’ 
Goistas-WissanacheAliche Psychologie und ethik der Penenlichkeit, 
Tubingen 1950, pp. 231-232. 
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to th« treating o£ social syatama as resultants of personality 
systems and in this respect Talcott Parsons ixas not 

heen too conistent Halmos considers the writing large of 
individual dynamics into social dynamics as an extrapolation 
and sums up his standpoint as follows:— 

am very well aware of the importance of causes 

which are not psy^ological: both physical aad social facton 
affect motivations; but when notrvatjons are so affected they are 
affected psychologicaUy. And just as the social axerts its ia* 
fiuenee on the iodlvidual psyebologtealiy so does psychology of 
the iodivjdual imprint itself on its phyaica} and environ¬ 

ment: Society, its institutions, symbols and so on are the vebiclee, 
earners of paychologicaX meaning. Society is a bio*psycholgieai 
creation and no matter hew far in culture it may have receded 
from its bio*psyeholegidal origins it eassot be divorced from them. 
It Is for this reason that we must count on biology and psycho¬ 
logy to furnish the fundamental prindplee of the aodally normal 
or abnormal"-" 

The exigencies of culture contact in South India had 
left so room for the Immigrant Brahmin to preserve his 
racial purity. Biolo^cslly ha waa, no doubt a potent human 
type. He liked good pourlahment and worldly pleasures and 
comforts. The lowliness and simplicity of the Brahjnln priests 
<}f latter days that produced the false adage '^Simple Hptng 
end high thinking’' ^ould not cloud our view to tbe fact that 
they were orl^ally prosperous and had had a comfortable 
]iis, tbftnbs! to the gifts and protection afforded by the kings 
and chieftains. As a carrier of culture, tbe Brahmin in South 
India ccpuld not empha^e too much on his racial distinction 
overtly and had bad to make compromises. This is apparent 
in the symbolism of bis own make. In SubroTnonio and 
Gonesha tbe Brahmin had to bring his symbolism to merge 
with South Indian realities. We have already seen under 
the head of Sanskritisation of languages that symbolism bad 
a functional role to play in social control. As stated by 
Werner Stark 'Tdeas and concepts are supposed to function 
together on the mental level in the same way as the exfra- 

"Seo Towards a Measure of Msft, pp. 231>232. 

14 
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mental entities they stand for, symbolize or represent, function 
together in life, on the level of action. Hence, they repeat 
or reduplicate a quasi^rganic coherence and interaction. And 
their relation to the realities signified is also a functional one, 
for, surely a good symbol is not an arbitrarily chosen quid 
pro quo but rather an essentially appropriate—happily match¬ 
ed or harmoniously adjusted one. In all these cases, what¬ 
ever the verbal cloak, the hard core of meoing is function¬ 
alistic, organismic^’*- Thus finally we reach the psychological 
categories as the primary ontology from which the psyches 
logical norm could be obtained- The psychobgical norm is 
convertible into a sociological norm. Thus it is possible to 
prove that itkiiinduol obnom of the Tamil Brahmin can be 
esrtrapolated to mean the eoctclogicol obnonrv jM’ovided that 
the majority in the caste group share this common abnorm 
at least in varying proportions. Where the paychologuMl 
abnorm gets subsumed into a cultural nomv-^thnocentrism 
or ethnoearpanaionism—then sociolo^riccUly speaking, <dso the 
CKltuml life of the gr^vp would be conditioned by obnor- 
nudity. The psychodynamics of the culturally oriented Brah¬ 
min is bound to penneate the ciiltural dynamism of the 
society in which he plays a key status, role. This, however, 
is ttot a sociological law but a norm only. 

How far are cultural dynamism and creativeness inter- 
Imked? The phrase cultural dynamism is used here in the 

* S«e The 5wl«loov of KrtotBUdg^ p. 251. According to my 
friend. Yati Nitya Chaltanya, an ardent atudenC o{ Hinduism the 
eeneept of CenttpaA is the ceimaeting link between pre-Aryan 
clvUiaation and Aryan society. Re states *ln the concept of Ga- 
aapali the pre-Aryan coDtampUtive and negative tradition of India 
merges Into the Axymn positivism, nie South and the North get 
linked In his worship Za the hevana or fire sacrifice of Gaaapatl the 
(tie and the coconut of South India finds a place io the egnihotrs v/birh 
was foreign to their tradltfoA”. The quetatten is drawn from his un¬ 
published MSS on ‘An intelligent Man’s Guide to the I&ndu Religion', 
Por a similar interpretation tm Subramoniya (’’his name indicates 
saivaite spirituality revalued in the li^t of Brahmomye or the pUlo- 
sopbic aspect of Brahmanism.'’ Ni(ya). See ‘‘The two consorts of Sub- 
ramonian” by Dr- G. H. Mees in The Book of Battles, VoL E. N. 
KIuwer-Deventcr 19SS. p 282. 
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individual and group context of both categoriea striving la 
revive their oxiltural values through conscious and common 
effort. Cultural dyoamlam thus goes hand in hand with con¬ 
scious cultural revival. Ihis may be considered as the last 
stage of the activities of the 'cultural conqueror’ before be 
quits the social scene. This need not imply a revaluation or 
transvaluation of the older value-patterns hut might ^mply 
mean their readaptation to new circunstances. Cultural re~ 
valuation of ancient thought and practices in India among 
Brahmin groups are largely limited to academic efforts and 
external pubUcity only. Any radical departures such as those 
accompanied by social reform cannot be considered as cul¬ 
tural dynamism as these movements represented In essence 
the freeing of the intelligence of the ordinary member of 
society from individual autisms. The cultural dyoamUm of 
India is essentially the proiection of group autiams on the 
cultural plane. The norms of the cultural dynamism in India 
is, statistically, the majority behaviour. The majority of the 
Tamil Brahmins believe in their intrinsic superiority as in¬ 
dividuals and groups and are relentlessly persuaded about 
this superiority. This feeling loads their thinking in a man¬ 
ner that is at once obvious and clear to the observer. Rela¬ 
tively speaking, they consider themselves as the best carriers 
of Aryan culture in the South of India. In this respect it is 
lather characteristic of South India that the social environ- 
nient there has continually moulded and deformed their per¬ 
sonality in alternate sequences. They had very few com¬ 
petitors and yet they have been in perpetual fright of future 
ccmpetition from non-Brahmin groups including Keralites 
and Andhras. Political differences and the activities of poli¬ 
tical parties, the leading roles played by Brahmin politicians 
in the South have to be viewed in this light of the group’s 
anxiety neurosis about its status-situation. As a contrast the 
situation in Kerala and Coorg or Mysore may be studied 
The result has been that the ethnocentrism of the Tamil 
Brahmin has been of a more potent and virulent type. The 
spirit of ethno-expansionism also bears the same striking 
resembbnoe in matters of external publicity through religious 
organisations and even official bodies. There is no room for 
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creativen?5s in thij sort of cultural dynamism ss group 
mutisms, that are cumulatively projected to the cultural 
dynamism, is not a healthy bed for creative efforts either on 
the individual or group plane. The monumental labours of 
a lexicographer, the admirable works of historians, the pains- 
taking ^orts at producing a religious commentary on an 
ancient classic or some other similar tour da fcrce including 
those covered by the artistic fields such as music, dance, paint- 
ing and sculpture do not constitute a creative effort unless 
Ihese are meant for the larger society other than members 
of the group to which the creator bdongs and have been con¬ 
ditioned by a positive social feeling. This Is the essence of 
socialistic realism that is required in India today. The mind- 
binding notions of caste can never permit a positive fellow- 
feeling to intrude into the closed-in and self-righteous feeling 
of ethnocentrism. A plausible explanation of this outlook 
is Co characterize it as idealistic ”bv saymp tluic it regards all 
concrete cultural phenoTneno whether they be works of the 
daacemmg mtnd or works of artistic creattottp, os emanations 
of some basic mental attitude or philosophy of life, or more 
metaphysically, of some tndwellmg 'cultural soul^ or what 
OOwold Spengler called 'Seslische Entelechie’" (see notes 
under 135.) The caste-feeling particularly among Brahmins 
of South India however, has at its roots economic fears and 
anxiety about their status situation. It is this that muddy 
the thinking of even potentially creative types of Brahmins 
and transform them as spurious and yet emotionally ardent 
protegonistd of a false cultural dynamism. The functional 
inteIHgence of the Tamil Brahmin can be enhanced only 
tiirough his cultivation of a humane interest in the other 
groups divorced from consideration of social control.* The 

* Whst is required is Social Therepy ^ a large scale and owp 
ccfi/casionals. If tlie Brahn^ is made to join noa-Brabmin groi^M 
for work, play and Study on the conunon plane the abn e£ therapy 
should he to break his peychologfcal msularity and reform his character 
anew. This require* educational therapy conceived on enlightened 
lines. As staled by Paul Halmos “Partidpalioa in the group induces 
the introvert, the isolate to make contacts with others and to MtabUsh 
emoiienally significant relationships with them or with the thera^. 
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Brahmin in South India has been too long in the cultural 
arena under various social roles and general pretexts. It is 
perhaps, time for him to withdraw into the larger and more 
Intense scientific pursuits where his curiosity would be 
whetted by physical and natural sciences and technological 
developments so as to afford the necessary leaven to his self- 
centred material and metaphysical existence. When the Tamil 
Brahmin frees himself of his loaded thinking he is bound to 
prove himself as a highly useful member of society. How¬ 
ever, the present trends do not justify these hopes to any 
great extent since he is already riding the crest of the wave 
of Indian cultural dynamism generated by his elemental force 
during the present as well as the past century. In this matter 
the South Indian Brahmin has numerous companions also. 
Cultural dynamism in India today has an unmistakable ideol^ 
gscal orientation about it. It is coated by nationalism and 
surcharged by a moral sense of salf-r^hteousness. The ex¬ 
tent to which mass communication media in India are res¬ 
ponsible for bringing about thi.t situation is the excellent 
subject-matter for a doctoral dissertation by a post-graduate 
student in social psychology. The present writer does not 
propose to analyse thia point any further. 

<B) The nature and trends of obnormoltty 

When a group manifests ciiltural dynamism as ^e after- 
math of their successful social control techniques there arises 
a question in terms of the earlier analysis as 1 o what extent 
it is composed of abnormel individuals, in regard to the 
Brahmin group or caste the scope for this study is great 
particularly in South India. The maladjustment of the group 
within the larger society is a patent fact as the social control 
dimensions, howsoever potent they are in the larger outlines, 


This process of 'extroverUng' is In £set the priocipal iiiiUsJ tool oi 
soeulising the isoleCe". This b true cot only of uidividuii tbuapy 
but group therapy as we)]. See Kslims in ^oiitude and PHvscv* P< ^45. 
Let us recall that field sports and athletics In general seldo m ettract 
the Brahmin youth in India. 
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do not Still succeed in 1)earing tbeir impress on the smeller 
communities in the villages or tovms and that social oppro> 
brium or aloofness, except from the dissident groups ol the 
surrounding communities, continue to be strong and cannot 
be done away with throu^ the polished and astute techniques 
of sodal control. This is so particularly in an illiterate or 
semi'literate conununity where the Brahminical group finds 
itself. The social control dimensions of other reli^us groups 
such as Christians of various denominations and I s l amic groups 
also ^gravate this situation. The Brahmin has necessarily 
to exclude these groups from his active operational orbit. 
The maladiustment that results Is thus largely social in the 
sense that the prestige image oi the group cannot infiuence 
the smaller communities with tribal conditionings of a strong 
character or those of other r^igious groups with converts of 
their own in s^te of the smattering of English or vernacular 
education*, and thetr general proneness to imitate the Brah¬ 
min. The resulting situation is that the children of the small 
group in small towns and villages and even in big cities in¬ 
stinctively feel the differences between themselves and the 
children of other communities and react to the difference in 
a manner that is complementary to the special child-reanng 
practices obtaining within their family, 1 have had occuion 
to refer to this aspect in the section on the characterological 
prototypes of the South Indian Brahmin ai^ the element of 
authoritariaiusm brought about in the personality structure 
through the consciou^ess of ethnical differences. However, 
abnormabty does not stop short of this aspect alone and is 
pot limited to the circumstances of social maladjustmrat. It 
is inherent in the thought processes engendered by the 
Brahroinical cosmogony and philosophical speculations. 

, Certain Hindu sociologists out of a sense of anxiety to 
bring the services of their discipline to the chauvinistic inter¬ 
pretations of the caste system and the 'Vamashrama- dhamaf 

* The eminent Indian Sodologist Dr. G. S. Cburye has brought 
forward the details of this situation and its variants ia his study Tha 
SvhHuled THhe, Popular Book Depot. Bombay 1959. See ehaptars II 
and Hi on 'Assfirulalional stresses and strains* pp. 23-70 and diapter 
VII on 'Appraiml’ i>p, 175-210, 
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have b«en overlookiag the fact that the transition from 
Braiim 0 o/Mirt/a to Vanaprastha among the four stages is not 
smooth or orderly as Is laid down but is in effect preci^tated 
by the goadings of the abnormality of the individual acquired 
through the various stages of eacperlence in life or as the out¬ 
come of a sudden traumatic experience.* Here again, it Is 
intereshng to see the contrast that whereas so very few per¬ 
sons in European countries retire to monasteries or convents 
in old age» a Urge majority of Hindus—Brahminlcal Hindus 
take to the *‘id«ology of privacy and reserve'’ and accept the 
pursuit of study of philosophy as a matter of course and attend 
the ‘aatsanghs’ and simiUr organkations. To the discerning 
observer, the ever increasing popularity of Yogis, SanjAuis 
and •S'toamis in India is a matter of deep concern as this is 
directly a reflex of the increasing trends of abnormality and 
anomie within Indian society. (The reader may arm himself 
with the celebrated teachings of WiilUm James contained in 
his book ‘The varieties of Religious experience’ before sitting 
in judgment over my contentions.) However, it cannot be 
surmised that the vast majority of people who practice the 
ideology are aS abnormal people or even as people who have 
got ti^ of their lives and are looking for solace through 
scriptural talks or guidance through the expository talks 
^ven by these Swamis. The anomic strains of Indian society 
have a direct bearing in the proportion to which the cultured 
elite of Indian communities in large cities are particularly 
drawn towards this ‘ideology of prrvaoy and reserve' and also 
of spiritual quest. 

To my mind, the symbiotic drives of the Brahmin and 
Brahmanical Hindus in general when they spend themselves 
out generally settle down to a sense of masochistic craving 
for union with God; and since India is specially rich in her 
cultural heritage in this matter, groups also come into exis¬ 
tence too soon to ^ve a shape and form to this sort of asplra- 

*'*Aseelicisin as a religioua duty pcrt&lna only to old ass. And 
emong the 9dhus that one comes across, vhather inmates of noita^ 
centre! or wanderins ones there ar# hardly any who have joined in 
the order la the fourth stage of life". See /ndion Sodhus by X>r. 6. 6. 
Ghurye, Popular Booh Depot, Bombay 1953, p. 2S2. 
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tion unoQg Duznerous members of any caste or community*. 
To consider it as typically the Indian way or the Hindu way 
of life, is to my mind, writing it a great deal in favour of 
ihe abnormal Indian way. The paradox of Indian cultural 
situation today is that this typology of adaptation of the psy¬ 
chopathic Hindu mind is glori£ed in terms of the immortal 
teachings of the sages and Kishls of India and appended on 
to a spirited cultural dynamism. This kind of value-orienta- 
tioo is now the fashion of the day. Basically speaking, it is 
the combination of ethnocentnsm and ethnoexpanslouism that 
has brought ahouC this value^rientation in Hindu society 
today. And in tbip the Brahmanical groups as well as the 
Brahmanically inclined groups other than Brahmins them¬ 
selves, are increasingly playing a leading part. It has for 
example, become the fashion to pimctuate political speeches 

* For an intecasting study of this point in rolaUoc to mystidsni 
afid eredcisra, »ee The Movement, A Study of the Veish- 

nceiem of Benzol by Melville T. Kennedy. Oxford, 1925. A vshisble 
study for tbe parallels it draws with Christian mysticism. Referring 
to the Red^-Kriehne eu2l Keonedy draws attention to an important 
contradiction inherent in Indian social life. ‘The cult offers to the 
wortoipper as tbe noMt sublime symbolism that which is admittedly 
in eo&travantloo of tbe dearest ideals of the Hindu hone. No Hindu 
could for an Instant tolerate the actions of Radha in his own bouse- 
hold or dedre for bh dau^ter the hand of an young man patterned 
upon the Krishna of the puranas. Titus the ey^^bolim of rslipion end 
(be mori oacr^d objects of deooflon era in perpetual conflict vtth the 
ideas of social order and tnoral integrity. How It may well be ashed 
can religion so eoacelved and axpreased be a living spring? The answer 
is writteo plain in the history of the sects'*. P. 25$. In zny view 
this conflict in religious symboUsn and the sacred objects ^ devotion 
has boon iftoentfngly rendering the IntelUgant Indian atheistic. The 
revive] of Sanskritic studies will have this indirect eflect of making 
the eduated Indians themselves question the rationale Of their religion 
and its symbolism so largely dil¥used throogb the medium of Sanskrit 
fay the Brahmin cultural conqueror. Where tiiere is no Brahmin priest 
to guide the temple worahlpper and where the symbolism of Hindu 
religion is not explained or understood by the Indian cocninunity. 
they are easily persuaded to acc^ other secular reU^wu eg. Christ¬ 
ianity, I have noticed clearly in the Reunion Island in 1954. This 
Is true of the backward and scheduled castee of South India "V* who 
had formerly embraced or been converted to CThristianlty, 
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with quotations from the Vadoa or Upaniahods, to write oo 
the lives of mythological heroes and to attempt serious corU' 
n^entaries on Hindu scriptures or the neglected teachings of 
a noble bard or writer who lived in obscurity. In artistic 
matters as well es in political matters a heavy emphasis is 
explicitly laid on cultural revivalism of this kind that lead 
to the focussiug of attention on the group that origmally 
figured as prominent in a bygone cultural context. This, 
nostalgia for the past heritage is an immistakable sign of the 
cultural dynamism manifested by groups in Indian soriety 
today. This by itself is an abnormal characteristic and has. 
to be looked into deeper. Paul Halmos writing on 'the 
logy of privo^ and reserve' made certain valuable contribu* 
tions that could be applied to the Indian situation. He stated 
that this ideology ''is a composite product 0 / yuriLy semuka- 
neou9, partly subsequent vtdue'Orientatums which guide man 
ht hie social behaviour’', He summarised the principal value- 
orientation of the ideology of privacy and reserve as follows: 

(!) “ChristUn*Mcetie retimnent coupled with a saivatloalst 
j^raoeeupation with the self: 

<!i) SeeulaT'individualjstic autarchy and self^sufieieney 
aggravated by eompetitioa; 

(iii) Seleetfvenass and reaarve aa a proteetioa of status on 
the basU of hereditary privilege, wealth, income and so «n; 

(iv) SslecUveness and reserve as a protection of status and 
prestage or the basis of intellectuil fastidjwsnesg; 

(v) iRCaufamillal insularity and nepotistic family egoism as 
a foriD of defence in a hostile world and as a method of trans- 
cendance io a desocial lead community”.* 

lYanslatad in terms of the Indian context these value- 
orientations assume special meaning and ^gnificance in re!a> 
tion to the everyday phenomena. IhU is done on the firm 
reasoning that there is nothing distinctive in the Indian way 
of life and that the pathology of hidian social and political 
institutions are very much amenable to sociological analy^ 

* See Dr. P. Halmos sn Solituds oitd PHvaoy—A ftiidy b* £oolef 
fsoterkm, fts Cevses ond Therapy, RouUedge and Kegu Paul, London, 
1352. 
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m the same manoer as their couDtezparts in any other society, 
Eastern or Western. We may, therefore, proceed to evaluate 
the hidings oi Halmos in relation to Indian conditions in 
broad outlines only 

(a) The predispoaiUon of the Hindu mind to renunciation 
is perhaps inculcated by age old philosophical teachings as 
well as strengthened by the phmitive levels at which produc¬ 
tion techniques have been operated on the economic plane. 
It is also perhaps to a great extent bio-genic in the sense of 
being the resultant of biolo^csj factors reinforced by debili¬ 
tating climatic conditions. The stress on the merging of the 
individual self with the cosmic self is masochistic particularly 
to its overt religious emphasis. Nevertheless, the ontogenlc 
quality of this spiritual aspiratton in somewhat of a mystery 
especially in its typically Indian emphasis. Karma, ki$mat 
and all the rest are covered up in the Weltanschauung of the 
Indian in a manner that leaves scope for psychiatric analysis. 
The Brahmin Priest of the Hindu temple is seldom an ardent 
devotee of the god or godling to whom he ministers. He is far 
too Intelligent to submit himself to idolatry as in terms of his 
ovm training he is himself part of the God. There are quite 
a few revealing quips and sayings about this in the varioxis 
languages of South India that are clearly of non-Brahmin coin¬ 
age. In a sense these are indicative of the extraordinary 
tolerance shown towards the Brahmin by the dravidian com¬ 
munities above the tribal levels of culture at a time when 
there were no serious class conflicts or struggle for economic 
privileges such as those prevailing in South India today. It 
is therefore in the phylogenic aspect that social control comes 
up and the group as a whole stresses on its general value- 
orientation with an ethnoexpansionistie spirit. This writer 
ventures to state that if a statistical evaluation is made of the 
caste-aflUiations of Indians Vopis and $an*Mr)S the majoritv 
would be found to be belonging not to the Brahmin caste but 
from lower castes.* This is so not merely due to the fewness 
in numbers of the Brahmins everywhere but due to their 

*For the sources of recruitment of sedhos end niUivis see fudioA 
-SitdA« by Dr. G. S. Gburye, Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1853, p. 252. 
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'W^mparatively less ardent predispastUon towards asceticism or 
salvation of the souK For the present, the Brahmin is more 
concerned with the more material aspects of Itle as is testified 
to by his diverse social roles. 

(b) Indians, particularly Hindus, residing in larger cities 
-are prone to the acceptance of the ideology of privacy aod 
reserve rather than those permanently settled in the villages. 
At the gemetn^kaft level the Hindu’s value-orientation in 
the direction of ascetic retirement does not take a concrete 
shape for certain specthc reasons. The Hindu villager is 
caught up in isolated groups of villages and in the larger 
scheme of social control operated by a central Brahmin group 
within the village or nearby tows. Secondly, he lacks the 
knowledge of methodology of spiritual training or realisation 
and ia ignorant of the Hindu scriptures except the stories of 
the two main epics the Komcpana and the Mahabkanta. One 
does not hear the exegesis of the Bhcgavadgita in Indian vil- 
luges as this devotional song is the essence of Hindu methodo> 
logy of spiritual realisation that the average man does not 
know. But on the contrary, in the larger commercialised 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta the gesseUehaft depersonalises 
society and renders the inthnsic villager in the Indian citizen 
timid towards outer society, mie anomic strains of Indian 
social life again operate adversely on the Hindu mind in a 
manner that increasingly drives him to isolation and makes 
him think in terms of ascetic retirement. The exigencies of 
a reli^ous life that require him to visit holy places for pilgri* 
mage and the excessive stress on this laid by the Indian 
womanhood are two factors that drive the Hindu to acquire 
this value^orientatlon. Similarly, the excessive preoccupa¬ 
tion with commerce and money-making among certain classes 
and communities, the association of proht-making, black-mac- 
keting and adulteration of foodstuffs and other strange prac¬ 
tices with the inevitable guilt<omp1ex often dhve the Hindu 
businessman tov^rards seeking social isolation and privacy.* 

• 'Tven in the Vedk days, vhen we aU koow the people lived 
a much more self-controlled life of honesty and goodness, die 
ware insisting with evtra-empha^ upon the need and imporUnce of 
Irving a life of perfect self-coatrol for every seeker. And, crar poor 
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In larg« cit ie s such as Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi,, 
therefore, a great slice of the people who seek to frequent 
iUhrafne, pilgruoage-centres and also to finance the main¬ 
tenance of and their J^utts are Hindu businessmen. 

Even so, there is a marked distinction within this group itself 
between persons who are relatively prone towards social isola¬ 
tion and those who are intrinsically so, and yet a third cate¬ 
gory of persons who have solely a mimetic urge and nothing 
better. With wealth come the craving for status and with 
status come the attributes of munificence for charitable pur¬ 
poses to earn social prestige. With the partition of India and 
the arrival of millions of Hindu refugees from Sind theso' 
tendencies have been aggravated. A study of a cross-section 
of the Sindhi communities done by the present writer revealed’ 
that a great number of them after their successful rehabilita¬ 
tion have been drawn towards the ideobgy of isolation and 
reserve and have thus not recovered from the serious trau¬ 
matic experience caused by the statusdegradation and loss 
of wealth and of relatives that the partition of India and the 
transfer of population had involved. This situation by itself' 
requires more detailed social research. 

(c) Indian history and literature are replete with instances 
of royal personages and chieftains who after leading a strenu¬ 
ous military life had begun to disdain the life of conquest 
and pleasure as such and had retired to the forests for con¬ 
templation and spiritual quest. These royel personages, start¬ 
ing from Gautama the Buddha, have contributed to the* 
enrichment of ihidia*s cultural heritage. In many instances, 
they have been founders of religious movements, poets of 
repute and have been instrumental in restoring the s;^^tuel 


Uvinf tl)« broad way-life o£ market dishonesties, black-iuar- 
ktiting CT o eds and corruptions of every kind—if they do some minutaa 
ol Jope etc., how ean they come to enioy the blessings of Abeolute— 
perfection? All this hirtans and bheitma, japa and tepc, temple-going, 
and Brahmin-feeding are waste of time and money, U the devotee Is 
not prepared to ke^ hh mind always uader control and thus ultimately* 
come to control in slow degrees the mad onrush of the organs!^ 
See Discourses on Kor&opaniahod by Swami Chinmayananda, Mad¬ 
ras edition. 2927. 
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values to society that they thouselves may have neglected 
during earlier years or in re'establiahing the normal life after 
internecine warfare or foreign inva^ns. It is characteristic 
•of Indian cultural life that when the and Gurus derive 

their lineage from royal families they are endowed in the 
popular mind with a great deal of reverence. Not a few 
religious institutions in India today derive wealth and prestige 
throu^ the patronage extended to them by royal families so 
that the value-orientations resul^ig thereby come to assume 
a character that is typically Indian. It is perhaps also true to 
surmise that the example of the lives of royal persons prefer¬ 
ring ascetic retirement has been copied by the Indian Society 
in its various strata through a process o/ mimesis. 

(d) Intellectual fastidiousness is a common feature in 
India of religious pandits and purohits, not to speak of the 
Westem^ducated cultural elite of cosmopolitan cities. Social 
isolation of such persons voluntarily in the form of exclusive 
clubs and groups are well-known. The ba»c motive behind 
these is to protect their status and prestige and at the same 
time retain their intellectual fastidiousness. The Arohindu 
Ashram In Pondicherry, the Sewagram at Wardha, Santinl* 
ketan of Tagore and host of other small examples have hsd 
originally this underlying desire in the minds of their founders 
who had in many cases lived to fuHI this desire in later years. 
^Vhat is interesting, therefore, in the Indian context is to see 
that all such eSorts came to assume a cultural complex and 
have effectively contributed to the cultural dynamism of 
Hindu groups within India. 

(e) Intra-familial insularity and spiritual egoism are fos* 
tered in the Hindu reli^on by a subtle device called the system 
of '‘/sAudevafics'’, Le. gods diet are preferred over others. In 
the general cosmological context, these gods are merely con- 
sidered as various aspects of the supreme manifestation and are 
in essence the products of a “pseudo morpAosis^. However, 
in the familism of rural and urban societies, this device offers 
scope for retaining an mtra-familial insularity in the worship 
of any particular god or godling such as for example, tSostho 
or Subromdniyo, GcnesAa or 5Aiva or VisAnu or 5arasipati 
with their versus epithets. At the lower levels of tribal 
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oiganis&tion and in the upper layers of the civilized urban 
community alike, this preference for particular Coda or Saints 
or Fire continue. It is perhaps the outcome of the synthesis 
that took place of the personal religion with institutionalized 
worship under the leadership of the Brahmin priests that this 
situation arose. For the discerning observer, it would he in¬ 
teresting to see how the ardent worshippers within a Hindu 
temp^ frequent particular deities, their /shtedevatoa and 
make special offerings and ^dopt distinct worship modes. In 
the houses too their Icons are kept and worshipped. Indian 
fitmg in the various vernacular languages invariably stress 
on this aspect of home life and to that extent the portrayal 
of Indian home scenes is true to the reality. This is particu¬ 
larly true of films in South hidia especially in Tamil and this 
stress on mythological themes should, in my view, be regarded 
as a sidelight of the cultural dynamism generated by the 
Brahmins through a potent rnpi^^ communication medium. 

The basis of reUgious worship within the family every¬ 
where in India thus continues to bear the egotistic charac¬ 
teristic of choosing a male or female deity for the family and 
its members and propitiating him/her with special offerings 
and prayers. Insularity is thus fostered within the family 
scheme of thinp and supply the spiritual substance to its 
members. The cultural dynamism generated by leading 
classes and groups within the country has therefore to be 
analysed at the family-level and traced to its roots. The* 
ideology of sodal isolatioD, renunciation and reserve are thus 
bom in a soeial<ultural situation in India. This reaction- 
patterns are not the idiosyncratic aberrations of anyone indi¬ 
vidual or groups of individuals. Nevertheless, the abnormal 
element in this phenomenon cannot be lost sight of, as in 
their total essence it represents a certain social trend of 
abnormality and maladjustment. Of this enough has been 
said earlier. The element of abnormality is in the personal 
devotion of the individual towards his god, a relation of 
clinging helplessness that he rationalizes and often reaches 
to a neurotic reaction-pattern. The individual develops a 
defence mechanism of his own cput of several rationalizations 
which he fits into his iceZtanschcuung. The pfivate ideobgy 
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of the Brahrmu for example is nothing but a ooUectiTe ration* 
alization. This is also to my zrund the essence of Hindu 
character and outlook. From the psychiatric angle, therefore, 
there are deeper implicaticms. We may put this in the words 
of Halmos as follows: 

“What ia then the relationship between the comperetively 
lasting value'S^stams of culturee. La. *the total conceptloca’ of 
Ideology and the individual’s defence meHianlffms. ia. the parti- 
culax conceptions of ideology? Perhape one may ccnve nearer 
to the solution of this problem by asking the following two ques* 
tions: vis. ( 1 ) In the inddenoe of ratiervalisaUon in a community 
the function of total ideological aatunUon of that community? 
or (2) Is Che total ideological bias of the community's culture a 
cumulative outcome of all Individual ratic&alisatian?'’ 

In tha Indian context these are the very tiuesUons to be 
put also. 2f tha social control dimen^on of tha Brahmin’s 
personality is the result of an impeniteRt rationalization, then 
there is reason to suspect that It is tha outconre of tha satura¬ 
tion of the Brahmin casta—groups with value*orientaUons in 
that direc^on. The Vedic Brahmins had not known any caste 
system but had certainly been saturated with the value- 
onentations of the prevedlc society. Through succes^va 
stages of the evolution of Indian Society, there has been this 
interaction of the cultural ideology oi the comzniuuty with 
that of individual rationalizations and wherever the cultural 
ideology had been rendered impulssant or innocuous through 
outside influences the individual rationalizations had normally 
reasserted themselves in selected milieux and supplied the 
substance to Hindu (Brahmanical) social action.* The earlier 
chapter on peoinsular Hinduism may be referred to in this 
context. Religious changes of the far-reaching kind had 
overtaken the Brahinantcal groups In India at various epochs 
• 

* This again brings us to the functiooalist viewpoint cf Earl 
MumeheijT) quoted by W. Stark. “To the extent that an epoch ia 
already tenninated, to the extent that it presents itself aa a eonpleCed 
Gttult, we can specify the functional role of thought patterns raletivs 
to the goal at which the evolutionary process has been aiming’. See 
Sociology of Knotoledge, p. 
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•of Ustory when the value-orientatioixs had been changed for 
the better or fcpt the worse. And yet when the strength of 
that religioua force and its ideology got diluted through the 
passage of time or through reasons such as the death of 
religious leaders or some other similar cataclysmic circum* 
•Stance the individual Brahmin’s rationalizations have re* 
appeared with nascent and creative vigour again to spread 
his own ideology. In modem iiotes this is clearly seen in 
the social roles of the Brahmin, I have already outlined these 
roles under three major heads viz. Bureaucrat, Teacher cum 
Cultural hero and SocialteC. In each of these roles the asser¬ 
tion of the Brahmanical mind is in the direction of reinforcing 
his cultural ideology and that in my view, is the cumulative 
reason for the cultural dynamism that Indian society shows 
today in various fields.* The structuration of Brahmanical 
jproups all over the places where there is scope for reviving 
their ideology and cultural patterns Is a concrete reality. But 
it is regrettably in their ethnocentric and ethnoe}9ansiom5tic 
affirmation that it provokes antagonism and clas^batred. 

A cultural dynamism based on the soclo-cultural egos of 
a group of individuals cannot outlast their life-time in any 
region of India or at best the period that they retain political 
authority based on their pristine charismatic authority.f It 

* Dialectical ineterUUfm takes e diSercot stand. According to 
Bagels: Tdeolegy Is a pi 'o c e as wlilch of ccuiee is cairled on with a 
iklse ceiieeiousnees. The real driving force which moves it remains ua> 
oonsdous, otherwise it would not be ideological process. It imagtna- 
tively mates for itself feUe or epparent driving forees." In regard to 
the Indian Brshrsin 'false conseio\isnefs’ is both subjective as well as 
•objective. Both have eombined teleelegleally to develop In the direction 
of the p resen t cultural dynamism. And to that extent, Che Brahmin 
bas been attempting what Karl Marx had called the ‘^elf-ollenarion of 
nan' or the alienation trooi social and objective realities, 

f Prof, Paul Ricoeor commenting on the contrlbu^ico of Max Weber 
on ehtrismade authority makes the following pertinent observations: 

"Alfisi le pouvoir chariamaUque de I*horame dXtat est soUdaira de 
la montf^ des bomstee politiques pmfessionnels; e» descendants du 
dero mMiml. eanomrte ou legate, du eonselUer humenlste dee Prbcee 
do la Renaissuee, des nobles et des bourgeois das coun monarchiquos, 
do I'avoeat de le Bevohition, seat ejourd’ hid lee oligarches qui 
eoatrolent les '^machioes" das grafids partis; 3s ont tallli laur puissance 
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is to the credit of the Indian Brahmin, however, that over 
the long ceutuiies of India’s history wherever be had an active 
role to play he had sought to integrate his sociocultural ego 
to the superconscious and had maintained that ideal. But 
the role of the Brahmin as the cultural agent requires a 
radical transformation today. The following words of Pitrim 
Sorokin have the prophetic ring about them and require to 
be heeded by all Indjan5> particularly the members of our 
creative minority. 

'Every individual can serve the same purpose as a cuV 
tural agent and socius through the responsible performance 
of his cultural and social functions. As a parent one can 
produce a vast number of harmful effects according to the 
nature of the care of one’s children and the management 
of the family. As an artist, composer, painter, poet, writer, 
journalist, teacher, preacher and politician, one can produce 
vulgarizing trash, debasing plays or novels, demorali^g ser* 
mons, unjust Illation and the like, or one can create real 
values generating incalculable positive effect, mental, moral 
and social. As a scientist or investor one can discover or 
invent either constructive or destructive forces. The same 
malevolent possibilities apply to the role of philosopher or 
priest, businessman or labourer, farmer or mechanic, cleik 
or public official The same Individual in performing his 
social roles, may serve either the God of creation and love 
or the b^Ummon of Enmity and selhshness. None of our 


«ux des aotebies et meme des parlementaires; avec Ostrogorsld, 

Max Weber eet convaiacue, que I’isutitution dee *n3a(diJnas’, loin da 
rendre la politique plus anoQ3m, plus technique, va dans le sane de la 
democTBtie pltbieitalre: d'un edU en effel, U passiviti de la masse 
electonle, accectu^e par la distinction ea^ les simples electeurs et, 
ceux qoi font de la poUtique, prepare le lit de la parole demasogique 
des '’chefa"; d’autre part les politieiens actifs, cnilitsnts et pennanents 
d^ partis, font le meiUeur usage de la machine lorsqu’Us pauveat la 
mettre au service d’un 'chef qui les repaiera en posies et an honneura, 
Le Pouvoir charismatique est alnsi devenu solldaire du style plibiacitaire 
das grands partis modemes, le'chef entxainant la masse par rintai> 
midialre des ‘machines’. 

See aul fUcoeur on ‘Ethique et politique* in fspnt, Nouvelle Serie, 
February 1959, Paris. 
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actions &re lost,' each has its constructive or destructive coq> 
sequences! Hie total fabric of a given culture is woven of 
millions of triArng individual deeds. Zf each of us imbued 
with a deep sense of responsibility, *Svatches his step" avoid¬ 
ing the seliish abuse of his functions, most of our social pro¬ 
blems can be easily solved and most catastrophes prevented. 
On the other hand, without effortful self-education in altruism 
on the part of every individual, no social transformation is 
possible".* 

Thus, we may conclude that whet is required of us as 
modem Indians is systemtic self-observation and the study of 
the current trends of our national culture. 


• See Pitnm Stvokin is TAa RMKttrtietion of Humanltv. fodion 
•dilion. Bombay, 1957. 
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ism wfis eoenpUCed As against this, the villags gods of the 
were neglected sa the se»e process repeated e/ould 
have correspondingly meaat their elcTalion in the caste hier> 
archy which the Sudra coiniDuaities themselves would have 
resented even though these latter were themselves worshippers 
of some of these deities. See ia this connection Village geds 
of South India by H. Whitehead. 

For example sec the following observation by Ur. Francis 
I.CS. "One reason why the Brahmins have been unable to 
impose their rites to any large extent upon the people of the 
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should be performed or their funerals attended by any kind 
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and of history in taims of stability or at boat a preordained 
progress towards man’s complete world domination. Reifica¬ 
tion is thus an inherent pitUH of all thinking where the study 
of human and historical reality Is ooacemed and must be re¬ 
sisted if wa are to avoid the emergence of a false conscioiuiieas 
concerning these sectors of being.’’ 

See ,?ociolo 0 p of Knowledge, London. 1958 pp. 314-315. 

Ibid. p. 281. 

Ref, ’A note on certain Tamil words’ by K. Eanapathi PUlai, 
the Journal of the Ajuumalai University, Feb. 185$. 

See article on ^he Sematic principle of expartalon’ by A. C. 
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Chettitf, thd JMim&l of the ArmamaJai Univenity, Vol. VI, 
No. 2 . January, 1987. 

94, Quoted by Ambadkar in Tba IFntouehobiaf^Who ware (hev* 
etc. p. S6. 

95. Ibid. pp. S5'58. 

S6. K. M. Panikker in GeopropMcal TceUrti la Indian lfiatr>ry. 
19$5. 

97. Loc. cdt 83. 

98. £>r. J. FiUiout on Tomtl and Sanakht in Souxk India in Tamil 
Culfnre, Vol. TV. No. 4. Oet 1955. 

99. Sea aiticla on Ritam ia the Veda by A. B. Punni. the Journal 
of the AfinamaUi Univaisity, Feb. 19SS. 

200. Z^iara fn A Theory of Social Control pp. 28S>263. 

101. *'Wbcn wa think of Shankara. with what do we mainly asso¬ 
ciate him? We associate bim. with the great Bhashyas on the 
Brahmasutras aad the UpanUbads and the Bhagavedgita and 
various other commentaries which eontaln the most abstract 
analysis, the most meticulous and nieroscople examination ol 
the phenomena of Riattar end si^t. evil and good, duality 
utilising dry end passionless thought And yet the same person 
was responsible for the Dakshiramurti Strotxa. the Soundarya 
leihiri, the Annanda l^hlH and the other elin^g. fervid, 
passionate, strotras and for all those manifestations of the 
Drvina in language as Impassioned as lyrieal, as full of iiipture 
and persoral devotion as the outpourings of die mystics of the 
Christian and Mbhammadan religions and of our great men, 
like Tokaram. Rablr and those wandering generations of 
singers who even today are one of the glories and aocom- 
panijxients on Northern Indian lift”. Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
la Indian Inhenloncs. Bombay. 1955, pp. 220>231. 

102. F. Creedy in ffuman noCure wric larye, p, 40. 

103. See article on Punmas by N. Cbandrasekkara Iyer in Iiidiatt 
Inheritanoe, Bombey. 1955, p. XOl. 

104. Dr. J. PiJliosat. loe. eit. 98. 

105. Dr. Srinivas. Reiipiow end 5eoiety among the Coorps, p. 218, 
Also K. M. Fanikker Hindu Sooietv at tke Croet-Roods. 
Hew Delhi. 1955. 

lOA For an interesting study on western influence in the Tamil 
language, see article by S. S. Bharati, in Modem India and the 
Wert edited by O’Malley. Oxford, 1941. pp. 408-505. Jbid for 
Telugu. 

107. Ihla situation is particularly noticeable among the converts 
from scheduled easts In South India. 

108. Maxweber. £0Myr In Socioiopv PP* 396'397. 

109. See Craetice Et^olurion by Henri Bergson. 

*'A drive is not. like an instinet unconscious; it is a tendency 
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of th« wUl accompanied by an appropriate eonaciouancss in 
a certain determinate directioo and can become decialve not 
only for homac acboo* but also — as this school assarts —ter 
human thought We have no suitable established world to 
label this partfcular dogma and suggest that it should be 
called the hormte theory. For the hormlc theory, thoughts are 
the worldngs — out of some desire striiring or conation native 
to mac—either directly or indirectly resulting from the 
inhibition, the artificial thwarting, of the master and motor 
passion. Tb9 prune example that springs to mind is that 
Friedheh Nietsache. The key to everything for him is the 
will to power. In the strong it shows Itself in its natural form, 
nakedly, as it were, end produces the proudest of all human 
typ^ the warrior. In the weak on the other hand, who have 
oo hope of attaining the power which they crave, it appears 
In a curiously denaturalized, even perverted shape and em* 
bodies Itself in such figures as the wily demagogue or the 
whee^Ung pervon. It is they who captivate the masses—aeces* 
larily so, ter the many can never be the shepherds and must 
always be sheep. In either case, ter rulam and ruled alike, 
the ideas put forward and the feelings entertained stem from, 
end are explicable in the light of, the underlying native wQL'* 
See W. Stark Sociotepy of Knototedpe, p. 220. 

UO. See articte on Home in purposivistic psychology and karma 
in the Gita by R. & Naidu, the Journal of the Ancamalai 
University, Vol. Vl, No. 2, Jaa. 1937. See also his interesting 
bo^ Homie Theory, Allahabad, 1947, 

111. Uacdougali in fneroduetlon to Social Pryrhelopy, p, 3. 

11:% For an inteivstmg erpoeitlon of fhia point, see article on 
Spiritual psychology of the practical methodology of Hmdu 
reelisetion by Swaoii Sivananda. pp. 3S^7. The Jourxtal of the 
AnnamaUi UniveisiCy, Feb. 1955. 

113. Hegel in Philosophy of World History 168-23, quoted by Alex 
Aronson in Europe locks at the fast, p. 23. 

114. Instances are far too numerous to be given here, 

US' Frederik Nietnche in Beyond Good and Eint, 1S35, quoted by 
Alex Aronson, pp. lfi2'lS3. loe. eit 113. 

126. Prof. Jerome S. Bauer; Foreword to the Newman in Soviet 
Psychology, 

217. Not much is known. The reader may, however, refer to the 
Section on 'Nadar’ in Thunton Castes and tribes of South 
India and the history of South Indian churches and references 
to mlsalo&ary acUvi^ in Travancote. 

216. See Bauer, p. 244 'TersonalJty is determined by inheritance, 
environment, training and self*tralning'’. 

219. See Dr. Ambedkar in What Congresa and Gandhi hope done 
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»0 vntciKhabUf, BMnb2y, IdU. ^ 

120. Lspiere, pp. tt6~Z99. 

m. Ibid. p. 214. 

122. L«pkre. p. 103. 

123. S«e Article od A South Tpii^ta?^ in the North, by H. V. R, lyenger, 

ic Moivlt of rndia> Special Edition, 1054, A revealing 
pcce of wrlUng la "An Indtan in Wertem Eufvpe'’ hy JuAce 
Panchapakeea Iyer, LCS.—sveUable m Melayelasi alao. 

124. Ldpiere, p. 105. 

125. Maxweber->Esuiya» p. 405. 

Also see in this corMiectien the official reports of Mr, A. D. 
Gorwala and Prof. Apploby. 

126. Max Weber on Bureaucracy, loc. sit. 125. 

127. Sric Frecora in Ftcr of Ireedom p. 117. 

128. Sardar S. M. Panikker in Hindu Sceieiv at the CroMroada, 

129. See for a full report C wr ei t t> Bombay. 

180. I^ere. p. 257. 

121. ’There are far toe many eonffietiiig views about this vital 
point. The value of modem interpretations of the Bhagavad* 
gita Ees here. Dr. Radhekrlahnan’a wotka are most important 
to understand this point. They certainly convey more meaning 
to the intelligentsia than the works of Shrl RajagopalacbRri. 

132. This Is a deduction &om the Brahmin’s pob'tical actasities in 
India since ancient times. The 'Artha Sastra’ (circa 4th cen* 
tury 6.C.) is a revealing document of the Brahmin political 
genius. The struggle of dynasties in India can be reinterpreted 
in tenru of the wily Brahmin edviser’s loyalty or dialoyalty to 
the king or chieftain whom he served. 

See Indian polity by K. P. JayaswaJ. 

Also South Indian Polity by T. V. Mahalingam. Madras Vruver- 
aity, 1955. 

132-A. “Pride in Ones’ nation, ofloc Involves an ethnocentric affirms* 
tion of the natrons' peculiarities. This sarue of superiority 
QplcsIIy feeds on the notion of the exemplary aignificaoce of 
one’s aatloB*atate for other nations if not for the rest of the 
World. This aenae may exist without any ambition to do more 
than propagate this prestigeful image”. See Gerth and WUs 
in Character and Social Structure, p. 204 

133. For interestiiig observations on the Brahmanlcal iaiiueoce in 
ladO'China, see Coedes in Lee «(ott Htnduieesd' lndo*Chine 
et fndonaeie, Paris, 194& pp. 50*51. While there are numercus 
studies on the spread of Brahmanlcal Hinduism overseas, 
(mostty writteo by Brahmin scholaial. there is none that 
stresses on the sociological aspect. See also The Age of 
Imperial Kanou}, Chap. IQV on 'Colonial and Cultural axpan* 
aon' by Dr. R. C. Mejumdar. Also Reginald Le May in The 
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Culture ef Ari«, Loodon, 1954« T^e rMenc studici 

of Prol. NflkAnt Sftstrl fir« valutble addition*. 

134. Sae IjCvv in A Thaorv ot Ectm^mio Grouth, pp. 48*49. Also 
P. 25. 

135. Tliia beautiful word coined by Aristotle moans that It U the 
inner nature of aDything which determines its development. 
Variations of this idea is coaUined iir works of Oswald 
SftgQgler who uses the tarm "XuIturseeU*' or culture> 80 ul and 

Alfred Weber who held that "each culture has its own 
*phv«iog*nomv' which refieeta and e3g>r«sses a apiritual entetechy 
or Seelische enteiechie es the face of man reflects and ex* 
presses his inmost beinf, spirit and his soul.” 

See W. Stark in 'Joctolopy of Knowledge' pace 225. 

13& See Men ond Thought tn Ancient India by Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukberjee, London 1934. “Aecerdlac to Yoanc Chuang India 
itself was I 01 OW& to foreigner* as the country of the Brahmins". 
17f. J. G. Debeus in The future 0 / the West, New York, 1953. p. SO. 

138. Dr. A. R. Desai in Introduction to Rurol fociolopy, p. 45. 

139. Ibid. p. 17. 

140. Dr. P. N. Prabbu in Hindu Social Orponiration, Bombay, 1954, 

pp. aeo-sei. 

141. Dr. Radhekamal Uukheriee*-See Foreword to The Deprnaed 
Cloaaea, Their Economic end Soetol Conditlon> Bombay, 1947 by 
Dr. Mohihder Sin^. 
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